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«“ Here, blindfold through the maze of things we walk, 
By a slight thread of false, true, right and wrong.” 


—Robt. Browning. 
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XII. 


Romeo.—‘* Courage man, the hurt cannot be 
much.” 

Mercutis.—“ No; ’tis not so deep asa well, 
nor wide as a church-door; but ‘tis enough; 
‘will serve ! ” —Shakespeare. 


OR a moment 
after Rena 
uttered those 
slow words, 
quoting his 
harsh sen- 
tence upon 
her explana- 
tion, the hus- 
bandand wife 
gazed at each 
other with 

miserable 
faces, Then John, white even to his 
slowly moving lips, spoke as if striving to 
calm the wild throbbing of heart and 
temples. Before her imperturbable calm, 
his hot blood was pulsing madly. Only 
pride held fast the storm within him. 
_ “When I came home to-day from see- 
ing you with that man in the woods, I 
resolved to utter no reproach, since I per- 
haps deserved the punishment of your 
conduct. I think I understand my own 
humiliating error in all our pist. I also 
resolved to accept no explanation or de- 
fense on your part. That was my ugly 
temper and folly. Irepented of the latter 


when I saw you suffer. I am not proof 
against that at any time, for it is my fur- 
ther punishment to love you deeply. You 
spoke just now of freedom. In the last 
hour I have resolved to burden you with 
my hateful presence no longer. If you 
will grant me a few weeks for the sake of 
conventionality, we will separate, never 
to meet again in life.’’ 

She did not reply, but stood watching 
the paper as it crumbled to ashes. 

Then in a deeper tone of incredulous 
anguish he said : 

‘¢ Have you nothing tosay tome? Is 
it your desire we should separate? Am I 
really so little to you, Rena? ”’ 

‘« Nothing ! ’’ she said, in a clear, cold 
way, without looking at him. ‘I have 
nothing to say, that we might not both 
regret. But your proposition is satisfac- 
tory to me, when you choose to act upon 
it. Until then, I beg you will not broach 
the subject again.” 

‘¢ Then, whatever course I pursue, it 
meets with your approbation ?”’ 

‘« Certainly.” 

‘¢ Thank you,’’ he returned, and left 
the room like onein a dream. 

He went to the morning-room, where he 
had often gone to steal a moment with 
Rena during the last year. He threw 
himself into a chair and sat starinz before 
him, repeating her words over and over 
mentally. His heart was so sore, he had 
no place for anger. He felt as if this could 
not be the girl he had loved so fondly, 
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with such a mad infatuation, but some 
cold, hard woman who had taken her 
place. 

How long had they been married? 
Nearly two months, and in that time there 
had been all of heaven and a part of hell 
dragged into his life. He recalled the 
days in France when he had brought her 
flowers and fruit, returning from his 
walks alone, and her childish delight in 
his poor French. How prettily she had 
helped him with her glib management of 
the language. How merry and content 
she had been. Why—why—had he ever 
brought her back to Brentwood ? 

The place was cursed for him, and now 
he was togo forth a willing exile ; glad, yes 
glad, to make this expiation, if, by goirg, 
he could make her more content. And ina 
year the law would give her back her free- 
dom, while he— At the black future be- 
fore him, John Brently set his teeth and 
groaned aloud. ‘There was no turning to 
his mother in this hour of his trouble. 
He knew what she would say, and it so 
voiced the world’s opinion that it startled 
him into remembering all that would be 
said about his miserable marriage. But 
that was once more swallowed up in how 
much more it was to him, how little the 
world weighed, against the unutterable 
loneliness that was to henceforth be his. 

Suddenly he heard in the housekeeper’s 
room, Mrs. Brim, singing in a low tone: 


«TJ need Thee every day and hour, 
No hope but ia Thee lies; 
Oh, tear my thoughts from things of earth 
And waft them to the skies.” 


He bowed his head on his hands, lis- 
tening, until it seemed to soothe him, and 
he found himself repeating the words, 
also. 

How long he sat thus he did not know, 
but a break in the placid hymn, and Mrs. 
Brim’s voice raised in rebuke to one of 
the servants, roused him to go and in- 
quire the cause of her reproach, 

‘“‘Oh! Mr. Brently, I didn’t know 
you were at home,”’ cried Mrs. Brim, 
“and I was scolding Joe for not giving 
me this telegram for you before. It was 
forgot, sir, this morning, by Joe, although 
I warned him to give it to you. But, 
my, Mr. John, how bad you look! 
Won’t you let me give you some of my 


blackberry cordial ? 
ghost.”’ 

‘* No, thank you, Brim ; I am very well, 
Joe!’’ turning on him angrily, after read. 
ing the telegram, ‘‘this is unpardonable 
carelessness. I have been detained nearly 
five hours by not receiving it at noon, 
Have a trap ready at once to take me to 
the station, and never delay a telegram 
this way again.” 

‘¢ His temper ain’t improved with mat. 
rimony,’’ quoth Joe, gazing after his mas- 
ter, dubiously. 

‘*Go about his errand at once. It is my 
opinion he is on the verge of some awful 
sickness. Don’t waste any time, but run.” 

The telegram John had received was 
from his step-father, and read: 


You're pale as 


“Come to my office at once. Must see you, 
«‘ JAMES LEONARD,” 


John felt such a summons must mean 
imperative business, and, although not 
able to think of any reason for such a de. 
mand, he hastened to comply, glad of 
any excuse to leave Brentwood. 

Leaving a short note for Rena, whom 
the servants said had gone out for a drive, 
he hurried to the station, catching the 
express to New York. 

Knowing he should not find his step- 
father at the office, at this late hour, he 
went at once to the up-town residence. 
The servant admitting him looked sur- 
prised, but said the family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard and Stuart were at dinner. 

John refused to go tothe dining-room ; 
he would wait their coming in the li- 
brary. 

When Mr. Leonard came up, he was 
looking very stern and forbidding, and 
his first glance into John’s pale counte- 
nance, only deepened this expression. 
Stuart and Mrs. Leonard met him delight- 
edly, and John could only meet their 
greetings constrainedly. He thought his 
step-father’s displeasure was in his un- 
businesslike delay in obeying the summons 
of the telegram. So he began an expla- 
nation at once. 

Mr. Leonard heard him through ; then 
said, pointedly : pen : 

‘¢ Lydia, my dear, since John is here, 
I must have an explanation from him. 
would like to be alone with him for 
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awhile, or, if he can satisfactorily clear 
himself of what I hope is an unwarranted 

suspicion, he will not object to your 
resence or that of Stuart.’’ 

Something in his step father’s tone 
stung John quickly to a keener sense of 
the situation. He was about to speak 
when Mrs. Leonard said : 

‘‘Now, James, do not call Jack to such 
astrict account. People often do things 
at one time they never would think of 
doing under other circumstances. I think 
that is one of human nature's privileges.”’ 

‘¢T am sure 1 have done nothing, father, 
of which I shall stand ashamed before my 
mother or Stuart,’’ John said, eagerly, 
and glad to meet his step-father’s gaze 
firmly. 

‘‘Then wait a moment. I’m glad to 
hear you say it, my boy. But you must 
help me clear up the mystery. It leaves 
me a little crippled, financially.’ 

As he spoke, James Leonard looked 
over a small book of papers he drew from 
an inside pocket, and handed forth a slip 
of paper. It was a bank cheque. 

‘“‘There, that is it! John, did you 
sign that ?’’ 

So relieved and sure of the reply was 
Mr. Leonard, that he went on looking 
over the book he held, as if for other 
papers, until the pause, before the reply, 
was prolonged. 

In that moment, John had recognized 
the cheque for three hundred dollars, 
handed him by his step-father, and given 
by him to his mother. 

‘*T signed this cheque; yes,’’ he said, 
looking at it in a bewildered way. 

“You did?’’ quickly from Mr. Leo- 
nard, ‘* it is not a forgery?” 

‘No, of course not. 

‘¢ Louis Marchant presented the cheque 
at the bank, and drew the money over 
two months ago. It was money I had no 
occasion to use, until recently. I have 
asked Louis Marchant no questions. I 
thought best to deal with you. John, if 
you think of any one to whom you gave 
this cheque I am willing, nay, I know 
some one else is guilty.’’ 

‘Guilty! Of what do you think me 
guilty ?’’ cried John. 

‘This cheque was raised,’ 

‘* Raised !’’ John’s voice was like a 
gasp, while a little groan burst from his 


mother’s lips. Stuart led her to a chair 
and stood beside her, his face grave and 
startled. 

‘‘ Yes; it was raised from the original 
sum to that of three thousand dollars. 
Unknown to me the bank, when they dis- 
covered the theft, sent word to Marchant, 
without telling him their reason, to know 
how much he drew on that day, and he 
replied, ‘three thousand dollars.’ A 
cipher was added to the original sum.”’ 

‘¢ You think I raised the sum?”’ John 
asked the question slowly. The cheque 
trembling in his hand was all that be- 
trayed emotion. 

‘< You rest under that suspicion. Your 
name is signed to the cheque I gave you. 
You needed that sum of money, but you 
asked for three hundred. If you can 
clear yourself, do so. God knows this 
has been asore trialto me. If you can- 
not clear your character—”’ 

Mr. Leonard paused, something in the 
drawn, downcast face of the young man 
checked the harsh words he felt impelled 
to utter. He waited, hoping still John 
might plead his innocenee, or some ex- 
tenuation. 

‘‘T cannot clear myself.’ Slowly and 
painfully the words seemed dragged forth. 

‘Are you shielding any one, John? 
For heaven’s sake realize what a suspi- 
cien, what a penalty by the natural course 
of events should follow such an act. Do 
you acknowledge yourself a chief, a felon 
only shielded, as you must be, by my 
silence? John, John, I cannot believe 
it,””’ Mr. Leonard concluded, his voice 
breaking a little; but in the white, hag- 
gard face before him there was no change. 
Stuart had instinctively gone to guard 
the door, and with a countenance scarce- 
ly less pale than that of his step-brother, 
gazed desparingly toward him. Mrs. 
Leonard, her face hidden in her hands, 
sobbed once or twice convulsively. In 
the silence following Mr. Leonard’s last 
speech, John lifted his eyes once toward 
his mother. Stuart caught the glance, 
and the torture and appeal haunted him 
for days, although it was long before he 
rightly interpreted that look of anguish. 

Then Mr. Leonard spoke, slowly and 
painfully : 

“Then leave my house at once. For 
your mother’s sake I will endure even 
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this in silence, but you can come here no 
more. I may be willing to save you from 
the penitentiary, but my house, my family, 
must henceforth know you no more.”’ 

‘*No—no! oh—no! James. You can- 
not be so cruel; he is my son—my only 
son. This is not true—it is not true!” 

The broken sobs and exclamations, as 
Mrs. Leonard clung to her husband im- 
ploringly, seemed to move John from his 
quiet endurance He paused on his way 
to the door, and gazed at his mother a 
moment, his eyes kindling. Then, as 
Mr. Leonard folded the weeping woman 
in his arms, saying, in a stern tone, “‘ Go 
—go! at once!”’ John bowed his head, 
and left the rocm. He knew then the 
bitterness of death. His own mother had 
refused to clear his good name. 

At the foot of the stairs, Stuart over- 
took him. 

“ Jack, Jack !’’ cried the youth, fling- 
ing his arms about his step-brother, ‘‘tell 
me it is not true. I will not believe it. 


No; I will not believe it if you swear it 
is true.”’ 

‘«God bless you, Stuart! it is all Ican 
say. Forget me, but forgive all the 
trouble I’ve brought on you. 


Let me 
go now.” 

And breaking away from the impulsive 
boy, John went out into the early dusk, 
feeling as if he bcre upon his forelread 
the brand of thief, and in his heart the 
woe of the world. He never knew exactly 
how he got down-town. Once he re- 
membered a kind old lady said to him, 
gently, as he paused at the flight of stairs 
leading to the elevated road : 

‘*T fear you are ill, sir. Can I doany- 
thing for you?” 

The question brought him to himself, 
and he once more went steadily on his 
way, counting the beating cf his heart, 
in the steady throb of every vein in his 
body, and every pulse seeming fraught 
with the word thief. 

He went straight to the cffice of Mar- 
chant & Bowman, and found Edward 
Bowman still there. He knew Bowman’s 
habits well. At ore time they had been 
intimate friends, and had stood by each 
other in many a scrape, the younger man 
admiring the cool Irish courage that 
upheld Edward Bowman in every emer- 


gency. 


But the moment Edward Bowman saw 
his friend to-night, he knew he was be. 
yond help from any man. 

One glance into that stern, set face, 
told the struggle and anguish endured, 
that might not he shared. 

He asked no questions, but waited for 
John to speak. 

‘*T am ruined,’’ at last the words came 
slowly. ‘‘ Tell me how much stands to 
my account now?”’ 

‘¢ There is about three thousand on the 
legacy, and if you sell Brentwood—”’ 

‘“‘That belongs to my wife. Give me 
a cheque-book. 

Edward Bowman silently passed him 
the book, watching him keenly. 

John wrcte a cheque payable to Bow- 
man. 

‘¢ Give that to my step-father to mor- 
row, or next day. Lend me a hundred 
dollars, Bowman.’’ 

‘¢ John—I do not want to appear in- 
quisitive, but you look so ill—is it sucha 
deuce of a scrape, that you only want my 
money? Remember, old man, we've 
stood by each other often before. Iam 
just as ready now.”’ 

John dropped his head in his hands, 
and a silence fell between them. Then 
Bowman said gently: 

‘<Ts it trouble with—your wife?” 

‘Tam disgraced. You will learnsoon 
enough. She will know it. You will 
none of you wish to look upon me again. 
I warn you; you may never get your 
money back; but if I live, Ted—if I 
hve." His voice broke suddenly, 
and he once more buried his face from 
sight. 

‘¢ You cannot tell me what it all means, 
Jack?” 

‘¢T can never tell any one,” with a 
shudder that shook his strong frame. 
‘Give me the money and let me go. Or 
if you will not—”’ 

«I never said I would not loan you the 
money,’’ Edward Bowman spoke proudly. 
‘¢I have it in the safe, fortunately. 
The bark was clcsed when it came to the 
office, or would you rather have my 
cheque ?”’ 

‘*My God, no! the money is what I 
want.” 

Startled at the tone of anguish in which 
John spoke, Bowman hastened to the safe, 
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bringing out as he did so, a small flask of 
brandy and a glass. 

He counted the money, motioning 
John toward the liquor, but he shook his 
head in refusal. 

‘¢ Not to-night; I must go home, now.” 

‘John, old man, you are not a bit 
well. Stay with me to-night; do not go 
to Brentwood.”’ 

‘« Have I acted queer ?”’ he asked, pass- 
ing his hand over his forehead. 

‘‘A little. You know you have told 
me nothing, and that in itself is unlike 
you. Youare in great distress, I can see, 
yet you refuse to confide in me.” 

‘¢T do not know why I should not tell 
you. You have been my kind friend ; 
you asked no bond of me just now, in 
making this loan. But even your friend- 
ship will not stand the test of knowing my 
downfall. A cheque of my step-father’s 
given me, was raised from three hundred 
to three thousand dollars. It is signed 


by my name and was. presented to the 
bank by your partner, Louis Marchant, 
being given to him.ia payment of a fete 
due on a mortgage. oo 8 2° 

John had risen now, and stood-gazing 


at his friend’s changing countenance. 

‘‘John, you cannot have sunk so 
low ?”” 

“T told you I was disgraced. You do 
not believe it. If you now wish to recall 
the loan just made me, take it back at 
once.’’ 

Edward Bowman had seated himself, 
and one hand shielded his eyes, as he 
bowed his head. 

‘* Keep the money,” he said, in a low, 
tense voice, ‘‘but go from the office. I 
cannot believe it—yet I must.”’ 

‘*Good-bye, Ted.’”’ John got to the 
door before he turned to say this, in a 
wistful tone. ‘‘And if you ever think of 
me, try and let it be kindly, and say: 
‘at least he loved me.’ ”’ 

Then the door closed upon him; and 
when Edward Bowman sprang up, full of 
the warm-hearted impulse that ever moved 
him, hoping to recall his friend and swear 
his fealty to him, even though all looked 
dark against him, themoment had passed, 
and John Brently was once more on his 
lonely way, listening to the throb of his 
temples, and the refrain that repeated 
itself to his sore heart. 


XIII. 


““We grieved, we sighed, we wept; we never 
blushed before.” — Cowley. 


John did not try to go back to Avon 
that night. He walked the streets untila 
late hour, laying his plans, deciding upon 
his course. 

He arrived late the next evening. To 
his surprise, the footman accosted him on 
the platform : 

‘©The carriage is here, sir; Mrs. 
Brently sent us to meet the earlier train.’’ 

‘« That is well—I am in haste. I must 
return to catch the nine o’clock train 
going West, James. Drive home with all 
speed.”’ 

‘If you please, sir, I was to stop for 
Mrs. Brently.”’ 

‘« Where is Mrs. Brently ?’’ 

‘*She’s at evening service; and she 
particularly wanted me to call for her 
after I had gotten you. Said she’d wait 
at the rectory if service was over.” 

James prided himself on his glib tongue 
‘ind ‘elegant language. 

‘““Nymaiter. Drive me to Brentwood 
at-oncé. You can return for Mrs. Brent- 
pp." 

‘‘Ard:, if you please, sir, Mr. Myddle- 
ton’s waitin’ in the depay to see you.”’ 

‘*Who?’’ 

‘¢’Squire Myddleton’s son, sir; the 
youngest, I think. He wasat Brentwood 
twice since you left, and I see him down 
here, and he said he wanted to speak 
with you. There he is, now, sir.” 

Frederic Myddleton came down the 
platform as James spoke, and John 
awaited him quietly. 

‘¢I must speak with you, Mr. Brently. 
Will you walk a short distance with me ? 
I will not detain you.”’ 

There was a strange cadence in the 
voice of the young man, that told of as 
turbulent a mood, and as hard a struggle 
as that under which John labored. 

‘¢ Donot detain me long; you can have 
little to say to me,’’ John replied, and the 
men stepped from the platform side by 
side, James following slowly with the car- 
riage. 

‘¢ What little I have to say, I trust you 
will believe sincerely. Save for my 
brother, and the mother whom I dearly 
love, I should not be here to say what I 
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feel is due you. If I say it curtly, try 
and be patient, for I only mean it justly.’’ 

Fred Myddleton paused abruptly, as if 
to gain self-command. John was silent. 

‘«T am going away to-night, in less than 
an hour, to be gone indefinitely,’’ young 
Myddleton continued. ‘‘ Before I go, I 
want to apologize to you, and make a con- 
fession that, while it humiliates me, may 
only make you still more despise me.”’ 

He paused again, as if the words choked 
him; then went on hurriedly: ‘‘ Yester- 
day morning I was base enough to give 
way to the devil’s mood, that held me; 
and I not only inveigled your wife into 
what must appear a clandestine meeting, 
but I involved my own sister in the affair. 
I understand from my sister that you saw 
me with Mrs. Brently. I think you must 
know your wife well enough to believe she 
scorned me, and tortured me with her in- 
dignation; but, I wanted you to hear 
from me, that I might in every way ex- 
onerate her from suspicion.” 

He paused, breathing quickly, as if ex- 
hausted. It was evidently a severe cxpia- 
tion for his proud spirit. re a ae 

‘‘I thank you.”’ John’s wards wete as, 


slow as Myddleton’s were swift, and.-pant-: 


ingly uttered. ‘The knowledge of’anj 
own folly should make me more Ienient to 
you. Let usshake hands. Whatever may 
befall us in the future, to-night we have 
recognized in each other the honest man- 
liness that made us friends as lads. Good- 
bye, Fred! May God prosper you.’’ 
They stood a second, hand in hand, 
new hope and strength gathering in the 
impulsive, hot-headed youth, and despair 
and darkness clouding the life of the elder 
man. ‘Then they parted, John getting 
into the carriage, with the curt order to 
drive as fast to Breatwood as the horses 
would go. He calculated that the evening 
service would detain Rena until nearly 
nine o’clock. He resolved not to see her 
again. He could not tell her the accusa- 
tion under which he rested ; yet he already 
saw, with the keen, cruel light of convic- 
tion, that she now had at hand the first 
cause for separation. A year’s absence 
would not b2 necessary to obtain the de- 
cree of divorce, should Rena make public 
the crime of which he was accused. If 
she preferred waiting to the year’s end, to 
the publicity, no matter how quietly the 
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matter could be managed, then she should 
have no reason to complain of his pres. 
ence as an obstacle to her wishes. 
Arriving at Brentwood, he told James 
to keep the horses in motion; that he 
would be taken to the station in half an 
hour. He told Mrs. Brim briefly, that he 
was going West at nine o’clock, and then 
busied himself packing a small trunk that 
had stood in his dressing-room since their 
return. He moved rapidly, and avoided 
glancing about the room, fearful of the 
memories he knew would awaken. He was 
going to leave this part of the house with- 
out looking into the bedroom ; but, some- 
thing arrested him; reluctantly, but as 
if irresistibly attracted thither, he opened 
the door and closed it behind him, and 
stood in the inner room. Across a chair 
was a soft blue dressing-gown of Rena’s; 
under it, a pair of little slippers peeped 
forth. On the table lay a number of her 
little trinkets, and beside a very small, 
but delicately painted ivory painting of 
her nigther her Bible lay open. 
**." “As: he stood -lodking at these objects, 


”*- révealed in*}re‘light of a shaded lamp on 


-, the table, he seemed like one moving in 

‘.a.dream. He went to the chair where 
the dainty robe lay, and knew that he 
bent and kissed the soft folds. A great 
wave of his old tender love surged over 
him, and then he knew that through all 
that day he had nursed a dull anger to- 
ward his wife, but now, oh, now! she 
was to him once more the young, tender 
girl who had suffered with him for a mo- 
ment’s thoughtless folly, and who, recon- 
ciled to her marriage, had been his sweet 
companion for a brief period. 

He had been cruel to her, and now 
this disgrace, this horrible disgrace, had 
overtaken him, and he mu-t bear in 
silence his mother’s shame, and let his wife 
believe him dishonorable, as well as un- 
just. 

The little clock on the mantel striking 
the half hour made him start. He went 
to the table, and drawing pen and ink 
toward him, wrote as follows: 


“TI go away to-night, never to return or trou- 
ble you more. I wronged you cruelly yesterday. 
May God forgive me for it, but the weapon I 
used has recoiled upon me. You will soon hear 
that, if you choose to avail yourself of the circum- 
stances, you can be free in a few months, In all 








a do turn to Bowman and Marchant. They 
are honorable men, and will guide you aright. 

«For myself, I have naugkt to say. I have 
loved you devotedly. I love you still, and shall 
love you forever, but, could I die to-night te rid 
you of my presence, and thus give you your free- 
dom and happiness, I woulc do so. For the last 
time—nay, I will not sign the name you will 
learn to hate.” 


He folded the letter and pressed it to 
his lips. Her hand would soon touch it. 
For that moment he was the passionate 
lover, longing, oh, so bitterly, for one 
glance, one touch of herhand. Had she 
but opened the door and found him there ; 
put these things do not happen save in 
melo-dramas. In real life, the moments 
when all the warm currents of our being 
reach out to those we love, are more than 
often the mute hours of unfruitfulness. 

John left the room, his courage desert 
ing him, moving only because his strong 
willbade him. He wrote a hurried note 
to Louis Marchant, in the library, and 
tossed off a glass of wine hastily; bade 
Mrs. Brim not be anxious about him, and 
told her of the letter written to his wife. 
Then he flung himself in the carriage and 
bade James drive with speed to the sta- 
tion. 

‘‘But Mrs. Brently, sir,’’ said James, 
in an aggrieved tone. 

‘‘T have just ten minutes to make my 
train. You can call for her on your way 
home. Doas I bid you, at once. She 
will understand,’’ was the reply; and 
James shut the door and sped away. They 
reached the station just as the train drew 
up to the platform. 

As James mournfully described the 
scene later : 

‘‘ Master never said good-bye nor noth- 
in’. He just went into the train, and I 
had to come home, and tell Mrs. Brently 
he’d gone, an’ I never saw a woman more 
struck of a heap than she was, but she 
was true grit, for she said: ‘Oh, yes, 
James ; of course he had to go.’ Just as 
if she knew of his goin’ all the time.’’ 

In truth, Rena had been uneasy when 
John did not return late the night before. 
When the day passed without him, she 
grew nervous and restless. ‘Then she re- 
solved to quiet herself by going to the 
evening service. She even thought she 
would see the good rector after service, 
and ask his help and advice. She had 
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been confirmed under him, and was very 
fond of him. 

She had been very unhappy ever since 
she began to realize all she had said to 
her husband. Even if it were all true, 
what had she done? Driven him to the 
proposition of a separation. Who would 
be guide or guardian if John were to 
leave her? Who in the whole wide world 
had she to call upon? And for a mo- 
ment’s anger, a moment’s doubt—reason- 
able doubt, at that, on his part—she had 
made her bitter retort. 

The service softened her heart, so that, 
as she knelt during the last prayer, she 
felt it would be easy to ask her husband’s 
pardon. She would go to him at once, 
and tell him how wrong she had been. 

She still knelt when the others had left 
the church, and the organ gradually 
sobbed itself to silence in the last notes 
of Handel’s ‘‘ Largo”’ from Xerxes. 

She knew whose hand drew the har- 
mony from the keys. Every one in Avon 
knew when Robert Myddleton played for 
evening service. 

She heard him come down from the 
loft, and pause when he saw her. She 
lifted her head and met his earnest gaze. 

‘¢ Thank you—oh, so much !’’ she said 
simply, and rising held out her hand. 
‘¢ Your playing has helped me. It has 
made me good again.’’ 

‘¢You are kind to say so.”” Robert 
Myddleton’s voice was always low and 
gentle. ‘‘I am glad to see you to-night, 
Mrs: Brently. I have a message for you.”’ 

As he spoke he felt in his pocket and 
drew forth a small sealed packet. ‘‘ My 
brother went away to-day to California, 
and he asked me to give you this. He 
also bade me say that he could never for- 
give himself for his conduct yesterday 
morning, and he would not ask you to 
forgive him—but—to pray for him, poor 
lad.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Myddleton, I’ve been such 
a wicked woman. I am not fit to pray 
for any one.. Talk to me—as I know you 
must have talked to Fred, your brother, 
to have had him depart in that mood. 
Tell me something, something to live by, 
to hold to; Iam bewildered.” She spoke 
pleadingly. pint 

‘¢ Tt is natural you should reach out to 
human help, but, alas! how little we can 
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do for each other. Will it help you to 
know that out of the cruel, headstrong 
mistake of my life, came forth my one 
blessed memory, and hope in the world to 
come ? my wife—”’ 

‘¢ Yes, tell me of her. 
an angel.”’ 

‘¢ It was I who led to her life of suffer- 
ing. I trampled her almost to death 
under my horse’s feet. She never walked 
afterward. I was an angry boy, and did 
it all by an act of careless disobedience 
to the wishes of father and mother. Angry 
with her, and with my mother, I went to 
the fair with some one else. My horse 
became unmanageable, and you know the 
rest,’”’ 

‘¢You must not tell me ary more. 
You should not,” she protested, touched 
by the pallor that came over his face. 

‘¢T think I have told you enough,”’ he 
said, pointedly. ‘*Go home. Burn 
these,”’ touching the packet in her hand, 
** and say to your husband, ‘I have been 
foolish and unreasonable. Forgive me.’ 
Promise you will do this.’’ 

She hesitated a moment. 


I know she was 


Then said 


slowly, with a little smile that gladdened 


him. 

‘¢I meant to do so before you spoke. 
I have prayed for strength to do so 
already.” 

‘¢ That is well,”’ he said, heartily. 
‘¢ Can I see you to your carriage ?”’ 

She assented, and they went from the 
church together, but on finding no carriage 
she went to the rectory, waiting impa- 
tiently, and finally deciding to walk home. 

The rector’s son accompanied her, but 
her carriage overtook her before she 
reached Brentwood. 

Mrs. Brim met her with the message 
left by her husband, and she went up to 
her chamber with a dazed expression. 
Her handsshook as she searched the table 
for the letter. She saw that a small ivory- 
painted miniature of herself was gone, 
and that several things had been moved. 

A few moments afterward the bell from 
her room rang violently. Mrs. Brim 
hastened hither herself. She, good soul, 
anticipated something was very wrong. 
Rena was standing by the table the letter in 
herhand. Her face looked old and drawn. 

‘¢ You saw my husband, Brim?’’ 

‘¢ Yes, Mrs: Brently,’’ in a pitying tone. 
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‘« He left no word as to his destination?” 

‘*T supposed he’d put that in your let- 
ter, ma’am,’’ said Brim, in a tremulous 
voice. 

‘¢ He will probably write to-morrow,” 
she returned calmly, with white lips that 
moved slowly to form the words. ‘ You 
can go now.” 

Mrs. Brim glanced pityingly at the brave, 
straight figure of the wife, and then went 
from the room. Once outside the door, 
however, she stood a moment listening. 
She heard a slow tearing of paper, then a 
heavy fall. 

She sprang back into the room again to 
find Mrs. Brently face downward on the 
floor, against her breast the torn strips of 
her husband’s letter. 


XIV. 


*¢Ts there none. 
Will tell the King I love him 
Tho’ so late?” — Tennyson. 


Louis Marchant and his partner, Ed- 
ward Bowman, met in the library at Brent- 
wood on the dreary March day following 
John Brently’s departure. Mr. Marchant 
came thither at Mrs. Brently’s urgent 
request. 

Young Bowman had hurried to Avon 
to consult with his partner over the start- 
ling communication made to him by Mr. 
James Leonard, and confirmed, as he 
thought, by his interview with Brently 
the night before. 

Mr. Marchant’s face was full of anxious 
sternness. He heard Bowman’s story in 
silence. Then he said: 

‘*We hold now the money left by 
Brently to pay the debt. I got that 
cheque cashed when it wassent me. There 
is more in this than we see at sight. John 
may be careless and rash, but he is not a 
thief or fool to do such a thing as this. 
What does Mr. Leonard say? Does he 
mean to publish the thing? ”’ 

‘No; for his wife’s sake he propcses 
making any arrangement Mrs. Brently 
may see fit to prevent publicity. Read 
the letter.” 

‘When he had finished, Mr. Marchant 
said slowly : 

‘¢ This letter is brutal. He means to 
make it impossible for John to live down 
the shame, if he candoso. It is not my 
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province to bring a greater disgrace and 
grief home to him. John is young, and 
both he and his wife can live it down de- 
spite Mr. Leonard.”’ 

‘¢ Have you seen Mrs. Brently ?”’ 

‘‘No; she sent for me, but has been 
il! all night, Mrs. Brim tells me. I 
thought John would be here—”’ 

‘¢Tnere is something decidedly wrong,” 
said Bowman ; ‘‘Brently was hurt beyond 
the shame of this accusation last night, 
deeply as it may have entered into his 
soul. Madam, the wife, is at the bottom 
of it all, I surmise.’’ 

‘‘I] must show her this letter; you 
think she understands of what he is ac- 
cused ?”’ 

‘‘ know nothing more than I have told 

ou.” 

‘ Mrs. Brim appeared now with word 
that Mrs. Brently would like to speak to 
Mr. Marchant. 

Rena rose, and came toward him, as 
he entered. She received him in the little 
boudotr off of her bedroom. She was very 
pale, and her eyes were full of anguish, 
but she was quite composed, and gave him 
her hand quietly. He felt how cold and 
tremulous her light touch was, however, 
and when they were alone, she said at 
once, impulsively like the old eager Rena 
of her girl hood : 

‘Tell me—quickly—where is he? I 
must see him; l’ve done wrong. I never 
meant all I said—lI was so cruel!”’ 

‘* My dear child, I do not know where 
your hu band is. I thought him here 
until I came and the servants told me he 
was absent. I think there is much for 
you to hear and bear.’’ 

“‘Yes—tell me,”’ she said, sinking into 
achair; ‘‘hesaid I would hear that some 
just cause had risen to separate us—tell 
me—I can bear everything better than 
suspense. Has some one come between 
us!” 

“ Read this, and try and be strong. I 
cannot tell you so that you will under- 
stand as well of what your husband stands 
accused. When you have finished, you 
must hear me, and decide with me what 
we can best do. If my lips are sealed 
in honor to John, his wife shall at least 
share my secret. Read this letter— 
o~*g I could spare you, my poor 
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Marchant gave her Mr. Leonard’s let- 
ter to Brently’s lawyers, and walked to 
the window to leave her quite alone. 

The quick exclamation, and indrawn 
breath, told him enough, then asshe read, 
she cried, suddenly : 

‘‘It is not true. John would never 
have done that; he was too honorable ; 
he would have become a beggar rather 
than that. You know this is not true, 
Mr. Marchant !’’ 

He came back to her with a face full of 
relief. 

‘*Thank God, my dear Rena, you believe 
that! No, it is not true. The cheque 
passed through other hands, and I alone 
know through whose hands it passed. In 
the implicit trust John has placed in my 
silence, I dare not speak. The knowledge 
would blast the life of that proud man 
who accused John, and the disgrace of it 
would be more than John could toler- 
ate.”’ 

‘¢You talk in enigmas,” she cried. 
‘‘Why should John suffer for some one 
else? Who are you and he shielding at 
the expense of his happiness and honor? ”’ 

‘‘] dare not tell you, until you are 
more calm. Was this the only reason 
John left you last night? If he did not 
tell you this, why did you ask me so ur- 
gently where he was! Do you not 
know ?”” 

‘*No. Oh, Mr. Marchant, we—we 
quarreled two days ago. I was mad with 
all I thought I had to bear, and we de- 
cided—we—could not live together. He 
went from me angry and hurt. I came 
home last night expecting to see him and 
beg his forgiveness, and I found this. 
It is so torn—I do not know what I did 
it for—but you can read it. I have no 
secrets from you.”’ 

She motioned to several strips of paper 
pieced together on the table. He glanced 
hastily over the words penned by John. 
He knew then the despair that had driven 
the husband forth. 

‘¢T feared this, poor, foolish, headstrong 
children. When he needed you the 
most, in his darkest hour, he is left alone.” 

Oh, do not reproach me! That thought 
drives me wild. WhatcanI do? What 
right have you to keep silent ? What right 
has John to sacrifice himself for some one’s 
error ?”’ 
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‘« The right that is holiest upon earth; 
that which makes John’s loyalty the very 
essence of my silence. He shields—his 
mother.’’ 

For a moment there was a silence, then 
Rena spoke almost in a whisper. 

‘¢ His mother! She did this thing, and 
let him bear the blame? Ah! I see, Isee, 
now. She was always borrowing of—me. 
She wanted the money and raised the 
cheque.’’ : 

Once more her voice trailed into awed 
silence; then she started up. 

‘¢ But 1 will not have itso. You have 
told me. I will accuse her before the 
world. She shall not ruin his life—”’ 

** Rena, pause a moment, and remem- 
ber this need not ruin him. It is known 
to but a few, and he can, with your help, 
live it down. Had yow sustained him 
with the faith of the love you express /o- 
day he would not be a wanderer at this 
hour, bearing not only his mother’s 
shame, but his wife’s reproach.” 

She stood a moment, then, and gazed at 
Mr. Marchant, then all pride slipped from 
her. 

‘¢Oh, go to him,” she cried, implor- 
ingly. ‘‘ Tell him I cannot live without 
him; that I honor him forever for this 
silence ; that I love him ; that I, too, can 
be generous; that I am not the woman 
he left, but a wiser one. You will tell 
him this ?”’ 

He saw she was beyond understanding 
anything but this desire. She was lean- 
ing on him, her eyes half closed. He 
laid her gently back in her chair and 
called Mrs. Brim. 

‘* She’s been like this all night,” cried 
that good lady, in distress. ‘‘ Just one 
sinking spell after another. She hadn’t 
ought to see you here. There, there, 
dear lamb, Brim is here.’’ 

As Rena struggled to speak she looked 
imploringly toward Louis, who bent to 
catch the whisper from her lips. 

*¢You—will—tell him ?’’she said, faintly. 

He assented soothingly. 

‘¢Tell him,” she went on, her lips 
moving, her eyes closed exhaustedly, 
‘¢ tell_him—by—the love we both will 
—bear—our little—child, I bid—I Jeg 
he will return.” 

Vainly did Mr. Marchant and Edward 
Bowman pursue their quiet search for 
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the young master of Brentwood. If the 
night had swallowed him completely and 
left no vestige of his personality, their 
search could not have been more fruitless, 

Once, late in the summer, Edward Bow- 
man had a short communication, stating 
that a hundred dollars had been left to 
his account in the bank of a small 
Western town. 

Mr. Marchant, feeling this an assur- 
ance that John was at least alive and 
well, carried this meagre comfort to the 
young wife. 

Finally, as the months wore on, Mrs, 
Brently seemed to pine and fade, sur- 
rounded by the stately scenes of ‘¢ Brent- 
wood.’’ Every room was haunted by 
associations, and she admitted to her 
friend, Mrs. Marchant, that she hated 
the house since John was no longer in it. 
She did not want her child to be born there, 

‘¢The sunshine went with him,” she 
said, sadly. 

‘It will come again, never fear,” said 
Mrs. Marchant, cheerily. 

‘Not here—not here,’’ she returned; 
‘¢ and—perhaps—I should—find it some- 
where else. And I want my baby away 
from the gloom.’’ 

So Brentwood was closed in August, 
and the Brompton Courier made the fol- 
lowing statement to social circles, that 
had long ceased to speculate on the family 
woes of ‘* Brentwood,” in finding newer, 
fresher gossip : 

««« Brentwood’ has been closed indefinitely, and 
Mrs. Brently is to make her home for the present 
at Bradford, Vermont. It will be remembered 
Mrs. Brently was Miss Dale, heir to the Gerald 
Dale fortune. Her home at Bradford has been 
newly fitted up, and is the old Dale homestead. 
It is stated upon authentic grounds that suit will 
be entered by Mrs. Brently in the early spring for 
absolute divorce from her husband. Mr. Brent 
ly’s whereabouts are unknown. q 

«‘ Brentwood is a fine estate, and if sold, asits 
rumored it will be, one of Avon’s oldest home- 
steads will pass into the hands of strangers.” 


The Courier was not noted for accuracy, 
but the item was read and commented 
upon, then forgotten. 

There was no newspaper to record the 
birth of the little babe, opening its eyes 
to the cool, blue September skies of Ver- 
mont, and bringing comfort and hope to 
the sad young mother. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
































































T was a bright day; the atmosphere 
was peculiarly clear, and across the 
strip of radiant water the white 
bluffs of Block Island gleamed like 
a mirage between sea and sky. 
The waves beat with splendid 

force on the long stretch of sandy beach 
that lies below the bluff on the ocean side 
of Watch Hill. The keen little promon- 
tory thrusts its sharp rock bound points 
into the Atlantic, curving slightly on one 
side to form a sheltered bay, across which 
show the white houses and rustic spires of 
Stonington. On the outside, the land 
sweeps away from the Hill in a long 
beach, culminating at Noyes Point. Op- 
posite this shore of Watch Hill lies that 
great sand-bar that we call Block Island. 
Watch Hill looked bright and cheerful in 
the morning sunlight, its group of hotels 
swarming with gay people, but the beaches 
on both sides were rather deserted, for it 
was just after bathing time, and all the 
good people had retired either to their 
own rooms to recruit after the exertion of 
buffeting with the waves, or to the shady 
halls and deserted ball rooms, for it was 
undeniably hot in the broad midday on 
the beach. Yet there were two persons on 
the ocean shore, sitting in the sand, with 
their backs against the bluff and, to all 
appearances, engaged in deep converse. 

A man and a woman. 

The same picture that has come down 
to us since the first couple in the Garden 
of Eden. They were shading themselves 
from the sun under his large pongee um- 
brella; she had a dainty pink striped par- 
asol, but it was closed and lying in her lap; 
it matched her pink and white gingham, 
with its full sleeves and pretty trimmings ; 
it matched, too, but more imperfectly, 
the color in her cheeks and small promi- 
nent chin. Her hair was brown, with a 
touch of gold. She was a handsome 
woman, possibly twenty-four; she might 
have been older, she looked younger. In 
admiring a beautiful girl, we find it diffi- 
cult to estimate her character. It was so 
with Elizabeth Stoneman; there were a 
few sharp lines in the soft face, but she 
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was still lovely, still attractive. Her com- 
panion was several years her senior, and 
like the usual well-bred, well-dressed 
specimen of American manhood. The 
expression in his eyes as they dwelt on his 
companion, was unmistakable; it had a 
right to be there, for they had been en- 
gaged for about two weeks, and were 
happy enough to be oblivious even of the 
sunshine pouring down upon the glaring 
sand. 

‘‘ Bessie,’’ he said, after a brief . pause, 
‘¢ you are sure that you will be content to 
be poor for awhile ?”’ 

She raised her brows a little as she 
answered with a smile: 

‘¢T should not have accepted you, Rob- 
ert, if Ihad not been sure of it. I knew 
it, you know.”’ 

‘*T know you did, my love,’’ he said ; 
‘‘but a fear haunts me that you haven’t 
sufficiently considered the deprivations. 
We shall have to live very plainly until I 
rise in my profession, and if—’’ 

‘¢ And if you don’t rise,” she suggested 
teasingly. 

His face clouded. ‘‘I did not mean 
that. I am determined to rise; I’msure 
I will with such an inspiration,’’ he added 
gallantly, touching her hand with his lips. 

‘¢ Pray, don’t, Bob,’’ she said, a little 
petulantly ; ‘‘some one will see you, and 
there will be no end of chaff. I hate to 
be thought sentimental.” 

‘¢ You are certainly never so with me,”’ 
he answered quickly and a trifle tartly. 

She laughed. ‘‘ Well,” she said, ‘‘in 
that case you will never be able to twit 
me with it after we—-we—are married,”’ 
she concluded, with a charming blush, 
which nearly made him forgive her. 

‘¢T should never taunt you with being 
fond of me, Bessie,’’ he said, gravely. 

‘¢Oh, come, Bob,” she rejoined hasti- 
ly; ‘don’t let us quarrel; I don’t like 
that tone; you and I are always hovering 
on the border of a breach—some day we 
shall have a royal fight and hate each 
other forever.”’ 

‘I could never hate you. 

you think we shall quarrel ?” 


Why do 
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**Oh, because you are always grave 
when I am trifling, and I can’t help tri- 
fling ; it’s my nature. I like to tease, too, 
and you don’t understand it.’’ 

*¢ You make me rather a bug-bear, Bes- 
sie. I suppose our natures are rather dif- 
ferent, perhaps that is the attraction. I 
have had the realities of life to face ; your 
lot has been very charming and easy.” 

‘¢ You mean that I am a pet of fortune, 
and accordingly spoiled.’’ 

‘*T shouldn't have used the word, but 
certainly fortune has indulged you, my 
lady and my love.” 

**I don’t like that, Robert,’’ she said, 
turning her face away with a charmingly 
petulent movement. ‘‘It sounds as if you 
would lecture in the future. I should 
hate a scolding husband.”’ 

‘‘And I should hate a scolding wife.” 

‘« There! we are going to quarrel.” 

**I don’t think there is any danger of 
it, while you announce it in this way ; it’s 
like a declaration of war. I have seen 
people quarrel often, and they always 
commence without preparations.’’ 

Miss Stoneman smiled a wicked little 
smile. 

‘«Shall I tell you how I know?’ she 
said. ‘‘ When you are feeling tender, 
you give me all the umbrella; when your 
temper is rising, you give the handle a 
twitch, and I come out in the sun. My 
right arm is blistering this minute.” 

‘¢ We are talking nonsense !’’ 

‘*Mr. Meredith says engaged people 
always talk nonsense.’’ 

‘* Meredith is an ass!’’ 

*¢ Why does one man always say that of 
another when he isa little jealous of him ?” 
she asked, innocently. 

**T am not jealous of Meredith.” This 
haughtily. 

Miss Stoneman’s wicked dimple ap- 
peared again. 

‘* Well, you don’t like him, Bob.”’ 

‘Nor do I like any woman who could 
admire such a man as Meredith.”’ 

‘*What is the objection to him, Mr. 
Allyn ?” teasingly. 

“You know my opinion of him, Bessie. 
I don’t care to discuss him.”’ 

‘«T don’t see why you are so disagree- 
able about him,”’ she persisted, pro- 
vokingly. ‘‘Mr. Meredith is handsome, 
well-bred, wealthy.”’ 
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‘*If you prefer money to merit, y 
well,”’ returned Allyn, a little bitterly, 
for she had touched his tender point. 

‘“*T believe his wealth is his only fault 
I don’t like you 


in your eyes, Robert. 
to be so prejudiced.” 

‘«T have always thought,”’ he rejoined, 
his eyes on the shimmering sea, ‘‘ that I 
should like my wife to accept my opinion 
of other men, admitting that I ought to 
be the better judge of my own sex.” 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ said Bessie, lightly, ‘‘ but 
I am not your wife.” 

Allyn cast a quick glance at her. 

‘©You are the woman that I have 
chosen to be my wife,’’ he said, simply. 

‘«Thank you,” retorted the girl, co- 
quettishly ; ‘‘ but do you think I will be 
submissive enough to suit you ?”’ 

Allyn bit his lip. 

‘* Don’t let us quarrel, Bessie. I think 
that if youlove me you will be able to stand 
the test.’’ 

‘¢ Don’t you think you had better try me 
beforehand ?’’ she asked, mischievously. 

‘‘T will!’ he answered, quickly, and 
then added, with some emotion: ‘Oh, 
Bessie, do not fail! You have not yet 
comprehended my great love for you.” 

‘IT am very grateful; but you know, 
Bob, I have never been ruled in my life. 
Mamma has no one but me, and, since 
father’s death, has petted me all the more. 
I should not like a tyrannical husband.” 

‘¢T am not tyrannical, Bessie; but you 
know my nature, too. I could never be 
a meek and bidd-able husband.”’ 

‘¢T should hate you if you were,” the 
girl replied, with spirit. 

‘‘And yet you quarrel with me if I ex- 
press my opinion freely.’’ 

‘¢I don’t, when you are just. I can’t 
bear to see you devoured by the green- 
eyed monster.’’ 

‘*T repeat, Bessie, that I am not jealous 
of Mr. Meredith. I despise him—he is 
not worth discussion.”’ 

‘Would you quarrel with a wife for 
liking men that you disliked ?”’ 

‘IT would not allow my wife to associ- 
ate with a man whom I despised.”’ 

‘¢ What high ground, Mr. Allyn! Your 
wife will have to be meek, I see.”’ 

‘I don’t think there is any danger of 
your being very submissive,” he said, 
smiling. 











««] don’t know whether I can be a wife 
if I can only do so and so—as one !”’ 

‘* Bessie !”’ 

«¢ What ?”’ 

‘Did you mean that ?”’ 

‘“‘] mean that I can’t marry a tyrant !”’ 

‘‘T am not a tyrant, and I love you !”’ 

‘“‘It would be a strange way to show it 
—by domineering so.”’ 

‘Every man who loves his wife, is 
careful of her.”’ 

‘¢ Every man who loves a woman, trusts 
her.” 

‘It is not a question of trust.’’ 

‘It is.”” 

Allyn closed his lips severely. 

‘“‘T see,’’ Bessie said, ‘‘ you want to 
conquer my will beforehand. You oughtto 
goto Turkey and marry aCaucasionslave.”’ 

“IT would rather marry one than a 
woman who would not submit her judg- 
ment to mine in the matter of her male 
acquaintances. A husband has a right to 
select his wife’s masculine friends.”’ 

“You are a perfect Blue Beard.” 

“T am an average man, who holds his 
love too sacred to be trifled with.” 

She had risen, and now opened her 
pink-striped parasol, which amounted to 
adeclaration of war, since it announced 
the discarding of his umbrella. 

“T am afraid I could never attain your 
standard, Mr. Allyn.”’ 

He glanced at the pretty, averted face. 
“Do you love me, Bessie ?”’ 

She was angry, but her lips quivered a 
litle. ‘* You are so disagreeable, Bob.” 

A word more and their difference would 
have gone the way of lovers’ quarrels, but 
that word was not spoken, for just at this 
critical moment, a figure was seen com- 
ing down the board walk, which descends 
inthe opening of the bluff, near the 
Ocean House. 

“There is Elsie,’’ said Bessie, and the 
next moment the maid approached with 
a courtesy. 

“Mademoiselle, Madame Stoneman 
Wishes you tocome in. She has just re- 
ceived some business letters from New 
York and Madame, says that it is but a 
half hour to dinner.”’ 

“Ts itso late? You should have told 
me,” reproachfully to Allyn; and then 

ie added, ‘‘ youcan followme, Elsie; 
Jam going now.” 
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It was purposely done, and Robert 
knew enough of her teasing disposition 
to know it, so they walked almost in 
silence toward the house. There were sev- 
eral men on the porch of the Ocean House 
as they approached, and when they as- 
cended the steps, Allyn, raising his hat to 
Miss Stoneman, joined the group, letting 
the young girl enter the hotel with her maid. 

Bessie’s father had been a- wealthy 
banker, and at his death, left his wife and 
only child amply provided for, and the lat- 
ter was, as she had said, indulged by a 
fond mother ; not that it injured the girl’s 
naturally sweet disposition, but it devel- 
oped fully dormant traits of wilfulness ; 
moreover, she wassomething of a coquette. 
She had engaged herself to a poor, young 
New York lawyer from motives of roman. 
tic attachment alone. She could, in the 
world’s estimation, have done much bet- 
ter, but Bessie had discernment enough 
to see the genuine merit in the young 
man, and really loved him. She also de- 
lighted in teasing him when he was in 
one of those grave moods that she could 
not understand. It never occurred to her 
happy and confident spirit that she might 
lose her hold on a nature so essentially 
different. She believed devoutly in her 
power over Allyn, and never thought of 
his rebelling against her capricious rule. 
She loved him, but she liked to tease him. 

Robert Allyn had been left in boyhood 
to face the realities of life; and his 
struggle first for education, and then in 
his profession, had matured all the serious 
traits of his character. To him, Bessie 
Stoneman was a bewitching and tantaliz- 
ing sunbeam, but he failed to understand 
her gay trifling, just as she fai’ed to fathom 
his gravity. Yet their affection for each 
other was as strong as it was natural. She 
had annoyed him on the beach this morn- 
ing, more than she could imagine. He 
knew Henry Meredith to be an unscrupu- 
lous man ; a wealthy broker, who, through 
money and pure audacity, had forced his 
way intosociety. He was recognized, as 
such people are recognized, by the social 
world, which is not too careful to look 
behind a man’s purse it to his moral repu- 
tation. Allyn knew that the Wall strect 
broker admired Miss Stoneman, and 
would be only too happy to receive any 
encouragement from that unexceptional 
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quarter, and it irritated Robert to see 
pretty, innocent Bessie trifling with the 
attention of a man whom he mentally 
classified as a loafer. He wasso annoyed 
to-day that he made noeffort to disengage 
his fiancée from the girls who surrounded 
her after dinner, and it was not until just 
before sundown, when he saw her leave 
the porch alone, that he hastened after 
her, determined to have it out with her 
about Meredith. She was walking to- 
wards the Larkin House, and he had only 
just overtaken her, when they were sud- 
denly joined by Meredith. He had been 
standing on the piazza of the Watch Hill 
House, and seeing Bessie passing alone, 
had started towards her before he per- 
ceived Allyn’s approach. Both men 
joined her ; Meredith audaciously obliv- 
ious of the other ; anc Robert, soirritated 
by what he termed ‘‘ confounded imper- 
tinence that he determined not to yield 
his ground. 

To Bessie the dilemma was infinitely 
amusing ; her lover’s coolness since morn- 
ing had piqued her sufficiently to make 
her ready for mischief, and here was the 
weapon at hand to torment and punish 
him for his sulky fit. She divided her 
smiles between them with the most 
charming affability. She was going to 
the top of the hill behind ‘‘ The Larkin,” 
she explained, to view the sunset, the 
evening was so fine. This poiat is the 
original watch hill where the beacon fires 
used to illuminate the blackness of night, 
and from this spot there are three paths, 
one from the Larkin House, one down the 
bluff to the ocean beach, and one leading 
towards the light-house, by far the most 
charming walk about the place. 

As the trio proceeded Allyn’s brow 
grew darker and darker as he listened to 
Bessie’s gay chatter to Meredith, and she, 
little imagining the storm that was brew- 
ing, enjoyed her small victory to the full. 
When they reached the top of the hill the 
sun had just sunk below the sea, and the 
sky was radiant with glory; crimson and 
gold and purple were the drifting clouds, 
and the ocean a deep dark blue, covered 
with gleaming white-caps. 

‘¢ Will you walk with me to the light- 
house, Miss Stoneman ?’”’ said Meredith, 
directly indicating his desire to be rid of 
Allyn. 


‘¢ Miss Stoneman is going to the beach 
with me this evening,” interposed Robert, 
haughtily. 

Bessie looked up with a quick, hot 
flush, resenting his appropriation. 

‘‘T have forgotten such a promise,” 
she exclaimed. 

‘« Then, if it is not a previous engage- 
ment you ought to be at liberty to choose 
which walk you prefer,’’ Meredith said, 
addressing Bessie with a slightly cynical 
expression as if he thought her under 
Robert’s control. She saw it and was 
still more annoyed. 

‘Yes, Miss Stoneman can choose,” 
said Robert gravely, looking directly into 
her eyes. ‘‘ Which way will you go?” 

Angered by his manner, Bessie gave 
her head a little toss. 

‘¢T shall go to the light-house,”’ she 
said ; then something in his face warning 
her, she added, ‘‘ Why not come with 
us ?’’ in a half propitiatory tone. 

‘«Thank you, no; this is my path,” 
Robert replied, and raising his hat walked 
down the bluff without another word or 
glance. 

Bessie bit her lip. She was terribly 
put out by the whole scene. Her desire 
to tease Robert had put her on the horns 
of a dilemma that she had not foreseen. 
She cared nothing for Meredith, and 
with this slight of her lover’s still sting- 
ing her, his society was positively irk- 
some, yet she was unwilling that he should 
see how she felt, and she went lightly 
down the path at his side, smilingly en- 
deavoring to make the best of it. 

A silent and moody walk on the shore 
with no companion but the sullenly mut- 
tering ocean did not cheer Allyn’s mood, 
and he returned to the hotel in high 
dudgeon; he would see Bessie before 
night and erd this trifling. At supper 
they did not meet. Meredith was a guest 
at Mrs. Stoneman’s table, and it was 
late in the evening before the party of 
friends about them broke up. Robert 
stopped Bessie as she was going through 
the hall. a 

‘¢T want a word with you,” he said, in 
a low voice. ‘ Will you come out on the 
piazza with me? It is quite deserted; 
every one is in the ball-room.” 

The young girl was still petulant. 

‘¢ To-morrow will do,’’ she said. 
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‘¢ No, Bessie,”’ he replied, gravely. ‘‘I 
must speak to you at once. I have not 
troubled you this evening. You can 
surely spare me a moment now.”’ 

‘¢You are imperative,’ the girl said, 
coldly ; but she went out with him. 

The end of the piazza overlooking the 
sea was, as he had said, quite deserted ; 
there was nothing there but empty chairs. 
The brightness from the ball-room gleam- 
ing through the half-closed shutters 
streaked the floor with light. The music 
was sounding gayly. There was no moon 
and the deep starry sky arched downward 
and seemed to dip into the black ocean. 
Even above the music came the solemn 
monotone of the sea. The two walked 
down to the piazza rail in silence, and 
there, as they faced each other, Bessie 
said : 

‘¢ Youare behaving very badly, Robert.” 

‘“‘T have the same charge to make 
against you, Bessie,’’ he answered, with 
strained composure. ‘‘AmI tounderstand 
that you meant what you did this even- 
ing?” 

She threw out her hand with an im- 
petuous movement: ‘‘I think the whole 
thing perfectly outrageous,’’ she cried, 
angrily; ‘*how could you attempt to 
domineer over me before Mr. Meredith? 
I was mortified—ashamed! I am not a 
child !’”’ 

‘I did not attempt to domineer,’’ he 
replied, coldly, the conciliation freezing 
out of his manner. ‘‘I was not aware 
that you cared so much for Meredith’s 
opinion. I understand then, that you 
went with him in preference to walking 
with me?”’ 

The girl was thoroughly wrought up, 
now. 

‘¢T will not walk with such a tyrant.” 

‘¢ Then it is all over between us? ”’ 

‘¢ Very well.” 

She walked angrily into the house, and 
Allyn remained a long time, sitting there 
in solitude, gazing at the black sea; his 
golden dream had ended in blackness 
also. Finally he rose in a stupifled way, 
and went to his room. He had hardly 
closed the door before a light tap made 
him open it to find Mrs. Stoneman’s 
maid outside. She handed him a small 
package and went away. He laid it on 
the table and untied the white ribbon. 
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It contained a few letters—two or three 
that he had written to Bessie—a photo- 
graph of himself, a bracelet, and the en- 
gagement ring, that was all—not a word. 
It struck Robert like a blow. He gathered 
them up and threw them into his trunk as 


‘if to hide them from sight, then he went 


down stairs to the office and ordered his 
bill made out for the next morning. He 
was going by the seven o’clock boat to 
Stonington. It was too late to get a 
vehicle and drive to Westerly to catch the 
train, or he would have done so. 

He had been cut by the hand he loved 
the best on earth, and he hai but one 
thought—to get to New York and bury 
himself in his work—a man’s refuge. 

When Bessie Stoneman came down to 
breakfast, rather pale, and with suspi- 
ciously heavy eyelids, Robert was gone, 
but Meredith met her sleek and smiling 
with a handful of roses that he had just 
bought. 

She took them and fastened them in her 
belt with a gracious smile. No one should 
call her a lovelorn maiden ! 


* * * * * * * * 


It was the first week in October, and 
Robert Allyn was turning over the mail on 
his office table, when his eye lighted on a 
large, square envelope that seemed puffed 
with importance. He broke the seal and 
found another one within it, with a white 
monogram. ‘‘An invitation,” he mut- 
tered, as he pulled out the contents, only 
a neat square of paper with a few words 
engraved upon it, but how it took the 
blood out of his cheek! Mrs. Stoneman 
requested his presence at ‘‘ the marriage 
of her daughter Elizabeth, to Henry Mere- 
dith, on Wednesday evening, October 
20th, at eight o’clock.” =’ : 

The hand that held the paper trembled 
a little, but Allyn set his teeth and reso- 
lutely put the offensive thing away, trying 
to go on with his papers. But he could 
not. Bessie, his little Bessie ! She was his 
stillin his heart. That she could marry so 
soon, and marry that brute Meredith! 
And she had set the date just a week 
ahead of the very day that they had 
vaguely thought of as the date of their 
own union, in those two happy weeks 
when he had fondly urged her to promise 
him that it should be soon. Heartless 
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little flirt! Unworthy, mercenary little 
wretch! Why should he have more feel- 
ing than she? By George! he would go 
to the wedding ; he would see how she 
faced it out! And how tender she had 
been at times; how she fooled him; he 
had believed in those soft, fond, gray 
eyes! Fool! Idiot! His anger had asalu- 
tary effect; he threw himself into his 
work, and that day achieved his first suc- 
cess—the first step on that ladder which 
was to carry him to fame. The young 
lawyer made a really brilliant speech in 
court thatday. It was a hit; he wonthe 
case, and older lawyers admitted that 
young Allyn was on his feet and would 
succeed. So it is—out of our bitterest 
disappointments come sometimes our most 
brilliant successes. 

Meanwhile, the day of the wedding 
approached, and Robert was determined 
to adhere to his purpose to be present. 
He would show the world that he was not 


a dejected lover! He would not allow a 


heartless girl to embitier the threshold of 
his life’s success. He would go on and 
up, and she should repent her choice— 
Meredith, bah ! 


The 2oth of October came, and con- 
trary to Ailyn’s inward prediction, the 
day was as beautiful as ever smiled upon 
a bride. Allyn would not admit to him- 
self that he was a little nervous, as he 
dressed, but he did yield so far as to call 
a cab and drive to the church, not caring 
to be picked up by an acquaintance on the 
street, who might pry too much into his 
state of mind. There was a crowd of car- 
riages, and he could not but contrast the 
scene with the quiet wedding they had 
planned. 

‘¢It seems Bessie likes a circus, after 
all,’” he said. ‘‘ Be:sie, Mrs. Meredith 
that is to be,”’ he added bitterly, and his 
face was hard when he entered the church. 
Some of his friends were ushers, and 
knowing or imagining the circumstances, 
let him seat himself not far from the 
door. The sudden transition from dark- 
ness to dazzling light blinded him fora 
moment, but after awhile he noted the 
details. The edifice was filled with a 
brilliant assemblage, and the chancel 
seemed to him one mass of stately palms 
and tall, pale lilies. So absorbed was he 
in his own meditations, that he hardly 
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noticed the full roll of the organ, as it 
swept from an overture into the wedding 
march, and was only vaguely conscious of 
a new stir in the church. He looked up 
and saw the sleek, smiling face of Mere- 
dith at the chancel rail, and then turned 
quickly towards the door. The brides- 
maids were already passing him with a 
rustle of silk. There was a little space, 
and then, through the open doors, came 
General Stoneman, whom he knew as 
Bessie’s uncle, and on his arm leaned the 
white-robed bride. A thin veil scarcely 
obscured her features, and Robert was 
startled by the change he saw in the once 
blooming face. Her eyes were cast down, 
and her face had the whiteness of death 
rather than the pallor of the bride. Allyn 
stared at her, fascinated by the change, as 
she came, leaning heavily on her uncle’s 
arm. When they were almost on a line 
with the pew in which her discarded lover 
stood, she raised her eyes and met his. 
She looked at him fixedly, as if she beheld 
an apparition ; then her white lips parted 
with a gasp of pain. The next moment, 
General Stoneman was carrying a white 
mass out of church; he had observed her 
just in time to save her from falling pros- 
trate in the aisle. 

A thrill of excitement ran through the 
congregation. Here was a sensation for 
the scandal-mongers. The bridesmaids 
came fluttering from the chancel like a 
flock of frightened birds. Mrs. Stoneman 
followed hastily, and the groom and the 
clergy retreated into the vestry. Mean- 
time the wedding guests did not know 
what to do. They remained in their 
seats, and the buzz of astonished conver- 
sation rose in a wave of sound through 
the great building. Robert sat with the 
rest, stunned by the effect of this encoun- 
ter of glances. She was not, then, callous 
to all feeling? So great was the excite- 
ment, that they were hardly conscious 
that the vestry door had opened, and were 
taken by surprise when a voice sounded 
in the chancel. The clergyman who was to 
have officiated, stood at the chancel rail ; 
immediately there was profound silence, 
every ear strained to catch a new develop- 
ment of the great sensation. The rector 
spoke in that peculiarly quiet tone with 
which the initiated seem to purposely ag- 
gravate curiosity on such occasions. 
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‘‘] am requested by Mrs. Stoneman,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ to state that there will be no 
wedding to-night. Miss Stoneman was 
taken ill on entering the church, and is 
quite unable to participate in the cere- 
mony.”’ 

He turned and walked slowly across 
the chancel into the vestry ; as the last 
glimpse of his white robes disappeared from 
sight, the buzz of conversation rose again, 
but was nearly drowned in the greater 
bustle of dispersing so large an assemblage. 

Robert Allyn hardly knew how he got 
home. He was deeply disturbed ; no one 
could have witnessed Bessie’s emotion un- 
moved. Did she care for him, after all? 

Why had he been bidden to the wed- 
ding if her mind was so unsettled about 
him? He had a man’s indignation at 
being made a party to a scene. Hardly 
any one in the immediate vicinity could 
have helped divining the cause of the in- 
cident. He was still obstinate; he could 
not believe that a girl could still love him 
and consent to marry Meredith. He re- 
sented the linking of their names, and 
tried to put away the vision of Bessie’s 
white drawn face. Even before she saw 


him, she certainly looked as if she were 
going to the scaffold rather than the altar, 
yet he fancied that he had small pity for the 


heartless little flirt. He plunged into his 
work again, thankful that he had an inter- 
esting caseon hand. The next few days 
were devoted to working it up, and trying 
to ignore the frequent references, both in 
the newspapers and at his club, of Miss 
Stoneman’s postponed wedding, and finally 
of the announcement that she had broken 
her engagement to Meredith, which had 
been expected since the scene in the 
church, There were many stories afloat, 
but Allyn resolutely shut his ears. ‘‘She 
will be put down as a thorough jilt if she 
keeps on at this rate, two in six months !’’ 
he ruminated, bitterly. 

It was some business connected with 
his case that took him one midday to the 
ofice of a prominent counsellor-at-law. 
He knew him to be the Stoneman’s family 
lawyer, yet was surprised when, on being 
shown into the outer office, he found him- 
self face to face with Bessie’s mother, who 
was, like himself, awaiting the lawyer’s 
isure. She responded to his greeting 
With rigid civility, and did not seem 


inclined to encourage conversation, but 
Robert could not keep back the inquiry 
that sprang to his lips: 

‘¢ Your daughter,” he said, involun- 
tarily, ‘* Miss Stoneman is well, I trust?’’ 

This was too much for the mother’s 
righteous indignation; she had never 
fully understood the situation, and she 
blamed Robert intensely for all her darl- 
ing’s sufferings, and the recent mortifica- 
tion that had been visited upon the astute 
matron’s own head in the affair of the 
wedding. 

‘¢I wonder that you ask after Miss 
Stoneman,’’ she said, sharply, bestowing 
a withering glance on him. 

‘*T do not understand you,’’ said Rob- 
ert, with dignity. ‘‘My long acquaint- 
ance certainly justifies such a simple 
inquiry.” 

‘¢You have treated ‘poor, dear Bessie 
shamefully ! ’’ exclaimed the irate mother, 
breaking down now that she was alone 
with the culprit. 

‘¢ Mrs. Stoneman, I have every right to 
resent that accusation, it is an attack on 
my honor!”’ 

‘Did your honor make you quarrel 
with poor Bessie, and almost break her 
heart ?’’ returned the excited dame, not 
heeding what she said. ‘‘And then, as if 
that was not enough, go to her wedding, 
and break the child down, and cause a 
scene! It passes my patience. You 
ought to be ashmed of yourself! ’’ 

‘¢ If Bessie cares for me,’’ stammered the 
overwhelmed young man, ‘‘ 1—I—never 
dreamed that she still cared for me!”’ 

‘*Care for you?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Stoneman, recovering and beginning to 
realize that she had said too much. ‘I 
hope she does not. I should be sorry if a 
daughter of mine could be capable of such 
foolishness.” 

‘¢ Mrs. Stoneman, it has all been a mis- 
take,’’ exclaimed Robert, carried away by 
a sudden reaction. ‘‘ I must see Bessie! ’’ 

‘¢ You mean Miss Stoneman,”’ corrected 
the mother, tartly. ‘‘You certainly will 
not see her with my consent. We sail 
for Europe on Saturday.’ 

As she spoke, the door of the inner 
office opened, and the old lawyer came out 
to invite her into his sanctum, passing 
Robert with a nod that signified that his 
turn would be next; but Robert did not 
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intend to wait for it. As soon as the 
door closed behind Mrs. Stoneman’s 
portly and irate back, he dashed into the 
street, hailed a passing hansom, and was 
driven rapidly to the Stoneman residence 
on Fifth avenue, careless enough of the 
mother’s prohibition. In a few moments 
he was standing in the drawing-room, 
which brought back a flood of memories 
—thoughts of Bessie, as he had first seen 
her here, a débutante amid a gay throng, 
and here, too, they had pledged their 
faith to each other before going to the 
sea-side. Would she see him? Ina mo- 
ment his doubts were set at rest; the 
heavy portieres swung aside, and she 
stood on the threshold. She wore a pale 
blue morning gown of some kind, with a 
bit of lace at the throat and wrists. Her 
face was very pale, and her large gray 
eyes turned hesitatingly towards Robert, 
as if she scarcely knew what to do. 

** Bessie,’’ he said, taking a step to- 
ward her, ‘‘I—I—”’ Allhis grievances, 


real and fancied, suddenly dwindled. ‘I 
have come to ask your forgiveness.”’ 

‘¢ A faint, sweet color clouded up into 
the downcast face, and gave it new life 


and beauty. 

‘Oh, Robert !’’ she cried, ‘‘ it is I who 
ought toask yours. Iwas wrong; I know 
it now.”’ 

In a moment she was in his arms, sob- 
bing bitterly. 

‘¢ My dear, my love, don’t,’’ he cried, 
with a man’s despair in the face of tears, 
‘¢ it’s all well now.” 

‘¢Oh, Bob,’’ she faltered out the old 
nick-name, fondly; ‘‘ can you forgive me 
that ?” 

He knew what she meant. 

‘Don’t speak of Meredith,” he ex- 
claimed, harshly. ‘‘I can’t bear to think 
of it.”’ 

‘*I don’t know why I did it,” she 


said. ‘‘I was angry with you and hurt, 
and he tormented me so with his devo. 
tion; and one day—lI think I was crazy 
—I promised to be his wife. It went on 
pretty well at first; mamma was pleased, 
because she thought I was getting over 
my pain about you. She can’t bear to 
see me suffer, and I did suffer, Bob,” 
here there was a necessary interruption, 
and then she continued, softly, ‘I—] 
never realized how I hated him until one 
day he—he—oh, how can I tell you? 
he kissed me !?’ 

Allyn recoiled involuntarily. 

‘¢ Don’t, oh, don’t hate me, Bob! | 
can’t bear it. I had always escaped be- 
fore, and I felt as if an adder had stung 
me. I went onso, I think it frightened 
him, for he promised not to surprise me 
again. But, oh! after that, I thought I 
should go mad. I couldn’t bear the 
thought of marrying him, and yet I did 
not know how to break it off. He and 
mother both seemed determined ; she, 
because she thought it best. I think! 
was more dead than alive when I went 
into the church, and when I saw you, I 
couldn’t go a step farther; it would have 
killed me then. Do you forgive me? 
Are you quite sure you forgive me, Bob? 
Indeed, you shall choose all my men 
friends,’’ she added, in an ecstasy of 
meekness. 

‘¢ Don’t speak of that, darling !’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I was jealous and blind. But 
what will your mother say? She just 
forbade me to come,’’ and he repeated a 
little of the conversation in the office. 

Bessie laughed, with her old bewitch- 
ing wilfulness, and pointed out the win- 
dow. 

‘‘There is the dear old lady, now,” 
she said, roguishly ; ‘‘ and we shall see 
how glad she will be to take her daughter 
and son to Europe for their health. 
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T IS just fourteen years 
years this month since 
my poor dear Anthony 
died, and left me, as 
the poet says, ‘‘to 
climb life’s rugged 
steep alone.’”’ By An- 
thony I mean Mr. 

Jones, of course; and if your name, good 

reader, happens to be Jones, let. me say 

he was no relation of yours; nor yet of 
the Jones ’round the corner ; nor of Jones 
at the foot of the hill, whose wife has just 

had twins fur the third time, and all liv- 

ing; but another Jones altogether. 

Now, I just mention this by the way, 
and not with any intention of giving an 
account of my dead husband’s antecedents; 
for, if there is one thing I dislike above 
another, it is tracing back one’s pedigree. 

Not but what I think Mr. Jones might 
have had an alderman, or even a judge, 
among his great uncles or great-great- 
grandfathers ; but I married him for what 
he was, and not for what any of his rela- 
tions were. And I hope that none of my 
friends who are ‘‘ living on the reputation 
of their deceased relatives,’’ will think 
that I am hinting at them; for I am not. 

As I said before, it is just fourteen years 
since I was left a widow with one child, a 
gitl of eight. We had laid three beneath 
the willows, over on the hill; so you may 
be sure I cling to this one with fourfold 
affection. 

When the funeral was over (it was quite 
a respectable funeral ; there were twenty- 
nine carriages, besides two men on horse- 
back), Deacon Wilson called in to look 
over my husband’s papers. Mr, Jones 
had asked him to do this, before he died, 
and as I knew the deacon to be an honest 
and trustworthy man, I was sure they 
would be safe in his hands, and that he 
would do the right thing by me and my 
fatherless child. 

Afterall debts were paid, there remained 
just four hundred dollars. Of course, the 
house and lot were my own; I had the 
deed, and saw it registered myself; but 
four hundred dollars was a very small sum, 
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and my heart sank when the deacon 
handed it to me with the remark, ‘I've 
done the best I could, Mrs. Jones, but I’m 
afraid it won’t go far. My wife and I 
were talking of you last night, and we 
thought it would not be a bad plan for you 
to start a small grocery. The village is 
growing, and this new factory will bring 
a good deal of trade here. ‘ Then there 
are my own hands at the mill; I think I 
could send a little your way through them. 
If this partition were taken down, you 
would have plenty of room for the shop, 
with your kitchen a back of it, which 
would be real handy.’’ I thanked him 
for hisadvice, and promised tothink over it. 

The partition pulled down! Well, well, 
and my beautiful little parlor turned into 
a filthy grocery! The pretty green carpet 
and the nice cane seated chairs, that did 
not look a bit the worse for ten years’ wear, 
put up, perhaps, under the auctioneer’s 
hammer! No, no, not this; anything 
but this; at least, not yet! What would 


‘poor dear Anthony have thought of pull- 


ing the house to pieces; the house that 
he had taken such a pride in, too? I 
looked over at his big arm-chair, almost 
expecting to see him frown indignantly at 
the very thought of such a thing; but, 
there it stood in its old place, and it was 
empty. 

Then I thought of Hetty’s rosy cheeks, 
and of the money in my hand. How 
long would it last? Even with the strict- 
est economy, one year would make a big 
hole in it. These things passed rapidly 
through my mind, and it became evident 
that something weuld have to be done, 
and that very soon. The deacon’s propo- 
sition came up again, and I thought of 
Tomkin’s little grocery with its atmos- 
phere of smoke and its carpet of tobacco 
juice; with its daily loafers and its even- 
ing loungers; with its unceasing clatter 
of cowhide, and its great guffaws. 

‘*No, no!” I said aloud; ‘it can 
never be!’’ for, to use the words of 
Charles Lamb, ‘‘the more I thought of it, 
the less I thought of it.’”” Weeks passed 
by and I had come to no decision about 
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my plans for the future, when one day 
Mrs. Porter, a neighbor, who had proved 
‘‘a friend, indeed’’ many a time, sug- 
gested that it would be a good thing for 
me-to take in afew boarders; I would not 
feel so lonesome like, she said—with a 
delicacy that I could not but admire. 

Now, strange tosay, I had not thought 
of this before, and the idea rather pleased 
me, as I prided myself on my housekeep- 
ing, and had plenty of room to accommo- 
date three or four persons—the house be- 
ing atwo story frame; so I set about fur- 
nishing the two upstairs rooms, which 
had never been used, and at the end of 
three months after my dear Anthony’s 
death, I was ready for my first boarder. 

I had said nothing to Deacon Wilson 
of my intentions, but somehow his folks 
got wind of it, and he called one day to 
testify his approval of the step which I 
was about to take, and kindly offered me 
his two apprentices to start with. ‘Jane 
and Liza were going back to school tor a 
spell,’”’ he said, ‘‘and Mrs. Wilson had 
too much to see after alone.” 

They were not exactly the kind of 
boarders I would have chosen—great 
rough-hewn lads, with battered hats and 
greasy jackets—but then the pocket-book 
in the middle bureau drawer, growing 
thinner and lighterevery day ; and Hetty, 
precious Hetty! For myself, I could 
have borne and suffered a great deal, but 
pride and prejudice gave way before a 
mother’s love. 

Mrs. Wilson came over herself with the 
boys, ‘‘ just to see them home,”’ she said, 
but in reality to bargain about the price 
of their board. She was a hard-faced 
woman, whose keen gray eyes seemed to 
look into your very soul. That kind of 
woman who frequents cheap sales and 
auction marts, ever ready to buy up odds 
and ends so long as they can be had cheap. 

‘« Three dollars a week is far too much 
for boys—for they are but boys,” she 
said. ‘‘ Why you can get board at the 
hotels in the city for that, with waiters 
and bell: boys thrown in ;’’ and she looked 
around, disparagingly, I thought, at my 
little dining-room with its rag carpet and 
plain furniture. The tears started to my 
eyes at her words, or rather at her looks 
—for I always was a fool that way; but 
she didn’t see them, I took care of that, 
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for the pie in the oven was just done, and 
l excused myself 2 moment to attend toit, 

‘¢ Well, let it be two dollars and a half 
a week, as you say, for a month at least, 
until I see how we get on,” I said ; soit was 
settled at that, and the upstairs back room 
was soon occupied with my first boarders, 
They were good lads enough, that is to 
say, they had no bad habits beyond eating 
with their knives, and going to sleep oc- 
casionally without undressing, and I think 
I could have broken them off these faults 
in time; but bless you, I couldn’t feed 
them and save myself! It may be I be- 
gan wrong with them, that my table was 
‘¢too well appointed,’’ as Mrs. Wilson 
said when I gave up my charge at the 
month’s end; but that there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere, I was ready to 
admit. 

For three weeks a framed placard, bear- 
ing the ominous word, Boarding, hung 
forth in my front parlor window without 
attracting any notice, and I began to fear 
it would have to be ‘‘ the grocery”’ after 
all, when, strange enough, I had three 
applicants in one day. 

The first was Becky Raymond, a teach- 
er in the village school, whose father had 
died the week before, and whose mother 
was giving up housekeeping and going to 
live with her married daughter in Chicago. 
Becky was to have the back room to 
herself, and pay four dollars a week. 
This arrangement was agreeable to both 
of us, for we had been long acquainted, 
and I was glad to have such an excellent 
person in the house with me. 

The next was a strange lady from some 
place I had never heard of before—a 
‘book agent,’’ she called herself—but I 
didn’t like her looks a bit. However, I 
couldn’t afford to be particular, as she 
offered to pay her board two weeks in ad- 
vance if I could let her have a room to 
herself. So my two upstair rooms were 
taken at last. 

Late at night a gentleman called, who 
had been recommended to me by a —— 

» Naming a prominent resident. He 
expected to be in the neighborhood for 
some time, buying up horses for the army, 
and would like a room to himself, if pos- 
sible. ‘ 

Surely, ‘It never rains but it pours,” 
I said to Becky, when I went to consult 
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her about the rooms. Neither of the 
new-comers would be likely to stay with 
me long, so she was quite willing to share 
my room for the present, and give up the 
one she was promised to the strange gen- 
tleman. 

The two strangers seemed to get ac- 
uainted remarkably soon. Indeed, one 
would have thought they had known each 
other all their lives, and in less than a 
week they drove out together and took 
long walks in the evening. I did not 
like their goings on at all, for they were 
not like young folks that one would make 
some allowance for. He was between 
forty and fifty, and she, well, she was the 
kind whose age one never can tell, but 
no chicken, judging from her ways. I 
began to think there was something 
wrong between them, and would have 
given anything to get rid of them after 
the first week. 1 never knew what they 
really did, as they came and went at all 
hours, and sometimes together; but they 
paid their bill, and I could make no 
charge against them for anything, except 
their mysterious connections. 

One night, after they had been six 
weeks with me, I was awakened by a 
strange noise, as of something bumping 
and scraping against the outside of the 
house; and as I listened with beating 
heart Becky grasped my arm and said, 
“What’s that !”’ in a frightened voice. 

At the same time Hetty sat up in her 
crib and began to whimper. ‘‘ Hush!” I 
said, rather sharply, for I wanted to listen 
that I might find out where the noise 
really came from, but she wouldn’t hush 
until I took her in beside me, and then 
all was quiet again; but there was no 
more sleep for any of us that night. 

In the morning the upstairs boarders 
came down to breakfast as usual; she 
with her hair frizzed and her face 
powdered, and he drawing his goatee out 
to the nicest possible taper between his 
long, lean fingers. 

We agreed that nothing should be said 
about the strange noise until we had ex- 
amined the premises; but, on examina- 
tion, no clue could be found, everything 
was in its usual place, and no sign of 
burglars anywhere. 

The next night we went to bed early, 
% our long waking made us drowsy. 
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Neither of us spoke about what was upper- 
most in our minds, as we ‘‘ laid us down 
to sleep,’’ for fear of frightening Hetty, 
for she was very nervous, and fearful of 
ghosts, so we were all soon in ‘‘ the land 
of nod.” 

Both Becky and I woke up about the 
same time with a strange feeling of suffoca- 
tion. Day was just breaking, and Becky 


rose and staggered to the window which - 


she succeeded in opening after a great 
effort. The fresh air seemed to revive 
her, and she came to me staring with her 
big eyes, and said, ‘* What is it? and 
what is this ? as she drew a handkerchief 
from under my chin. 

‘¢T tell you we’ve been chloroformed ! 
there are murderers in the house, and I'm 
off for the police! ”’ 

I jumped out of bed and ran to the 
crib, but the child was sleeping soundly, 
and breathing regularly. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, 
Becky was dressed and away for help, and 
I locked my door until I heard her return 
with some one who proved to be the police, 
sure enough. 

There was no doubt chloroform had 
been administered to both of us, for we 
were not then free from its effects. I had 
not noticed before that my bureau draw- 
ers had been opened and ransacked, and, 
oh ! terrible to find that my precious all 
was gone! Two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars and twenty-five cents—every cent I 
had in the world, besides my dear An- 
thony’s watch, and some valuable jewels 
of Becky’s. It was too, too bad, and we 
followed the officer of the law upstairs to 
rousé our boarders, and tell them of our 
loss. Imagine our surprise, if you can, 
when we found that the birds had flown. 
The beds had never been slept in, but 
there were the trunks in their usual 
places, and they were not empty, as we 
were assured by their weight. These 
will be something to fall back upon to 
cover my loss, I thought, as well as to 
help pay for their last two weeks’ board, 
for we all believed they had committed 
the robbery, and I knew their clothing 
was worth something. 

When I had legal permission to open 
the trunks they were found to be filled 
with blocks stolen from the sawmill close 
by, and this accounted for the bumping 
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Sound we heard the night before the 
thieves left. They had procured a box, 
and one filled it below, while the other 
drew it up and in at the window; while 
their clothing was, no doubt, removed in 
the same mysterious way, and secreted 
somewhere until an opportunity offered 
for procuring the means of escape. It 
turned out shortly after that they had 
passed a number of bogus bills in the 
neighborhood, and that they were con- 
nected with a gang of counterfeiters. 

I was very chary about taking in stran- 
gers after this sad experience, and I may 
say that I have been very fortunate, on the 
whole, since then, with just one exception. 

A few years ago, a gentleman who had 
been living in the South, brought his wife 
here by the doctor’s advice. She had 
been raised not far from this, and it was 
thought her native air would be of some 
benefit ; but the poor thing seemed dying 
from some unknown cause, and pined 
away day by day. I tended her as if she 
had been my own sister, and she died in 
my arms at last. Poor, poor thing! 
They said her disease was not consump- 
tion, but when she was laid out, her arms 
were no thicker than a three months’ old 
baby’s. Her husband took her death real 
hard ; and he was such a nice man, such 
a feeling man, and so thoughtful; he re- 
minded me of Anthony so much. 

He stayed on after his wife died, as if 
he hated to go away without her. He 
was so kind to Hetty, too; everything 
that would save her trouble he was ready 
todo. And forme! well, I hate to think 
of it now, but it did seem as if Anthony 
had come back again, and the old feeling 
of having some one to depend on grew 
upon me unawares. I daresay it was 


foolish of me to think he had taken a fancy 
to me as I had to him. I see it all, 
now that my eyes are fairly open; but 
dear, dear, it was hard to bring myself to 
believe the truth. 

There was to be a grand concert, a 
Sdngerfest, they called it, in the city, 
about twenty miles away, and Mr. Hubert 
(he was a German by birth) would have 
Hetty go with him and hear the fine 
music. I did not like to refuse him any. 
thing, but was a little disappointed that 
he did not ask me, seeing I was so fond of 
music. I never had a thought of mis- 
trusting him with the child (for she 
seemed but a child to me, though nearly 
twenty-two) any more than if he had 
been her own father. You may judge, 
then, of my astonishment when next day’s 
mail brought me a note from him, stating 
that they were married. 

Married! My Hetty and Silas Hubert! 
I couldn’t believe it; it seemed impossi- 
ble just then; but, as I thought over it 
for days and days, I wondered how I was 
so blind as not to see that it was her all 
the time, and not me. Foolish woman 
that I was—in love at forty-three! Yes, 
I must confess it; but, I pray you, don’t 
think hard of me, for it was all because 
he was so like Anthony. 

Silas Hubert took my daughter to his 
Southern home, and I have just had a 
letter from them, advising me to give up 
housekeeping and make my home with 
them in ‘‘the land of the magnolias.” 
But, nay, they shall never know what I 
havetold you; for I could keep my secret 
nowhere so well as here, looking out at the 
white stone over on the hill, beneath 
which lies all that is mortal of my poor, 
dear Anthony. 
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BY MAURICE GORDON, 


Author of « Lady Manners,” “ Janet’s Wager,” etc. 


T WAS just such a place as you might 
see anywhere in Louisiana: a ram- 
bling old plantation house, set down 
amidst a grove of trees, with a suf- 
ficient number of out-buildings 

around it to accommodate a small army; 
and over all an air of poverty and neglect, 
that struck you—particularly if you were 
Northern bred—most painfully. It was 
after this fashion, that it impressed itself 
upon Philip Wayne, as he drove up to it, 
one evening in October. He was a tall, 
handsome young fellow, one of the New 
York Waynes, and a civil engineer by pro- 
fession, though he practiced the latter from 
choice, rather than necessity, He had 
come South to superintend the construc- 
tion of a bridge over Bayou Triste, a 
little, insignificant bayou, that had been 
in and out of Congress for the past 
twenty years. An hour before, he had 
not the remotest idea of visiting Layton. 

As he stepped out on to the platform at 
Waycross Station, he owned to himself 
that he was sorry he had come; but it 
was too late now for regrets, so walking 
up to a bystander, he inquired if there was 
ahotel in the neighborhood. There was an 
amused smile on the man’s face, as he re- 
plied in the negative. Was there such a 
thing, then,asaboarding-house? No, there 
was not; but, seeing the despair on the 
young traveler’s face—perhaps the Widow 
Summers might take him in for the night ; 
she lived yonder—pointing down the road 
to a small house, distinguished from its 
neighbors by a coat of paint. With a 
grim smile Wayne moved away, to seek an 
interview with this autocrat, the Widow 
Summers ; but, as he turned a corner, he 
and an elderly gentleman who was coming 
from the opposite direction, met, with a 
force that was more unexpected than agree- 
able. General Dillingham Layton’s face 
was aflame on the instant, and Wayne was 
distinctly angry. They drew off, and 
looked at each other; but, after a mo- 
ment’s survey, both burst into a hearty 
hearty laugh. After breaking the ice in 
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this unexpected fashion, it was not strange 
that they fell into conversation, and, to 
the General’s delight, he discovered in 
Philip the only son of his old friend and 
collegemate, Geoffrey Wayne. 

‘¢ The Widow Summers be hanged,”’ he 
cried, in his vehemently earnest fashion, 
when Wayne had confided to him his as- 
pirations in that direction. ‘‘ You shall 
stay with me at Layton,and no where else.’’ 

‘« My dear sir, this is most hospitable 
of you; but, will not my coming be an 
annoyance? The ladies of the family—’”’ 

The General burst into a merry laugh. 
‘No buts, sir, you are to come with me; 
I will take no denial. As to your being 
an annoyance, just put that idea out of 
your head at once; we are not much given 
to worrying, Harry and I—you will be 
very welcome.” 

‘¢In that case, I shall be more than 
glad to come,”’ answered the young man, 
gratefully. 

A moment later he was stowed away, 
in company with the General, in a dilapi- 
dated, nondescript looking vehicle, called 
a trap: and, an hour after, he found him. 
self at Layton. Hardly had the horse’s 
hoofs struck the shelled drive, at the front 
of the house, before six or seven dogs 
started up from as many different direc- 
tions, and began barking a noisy welcome. 
The General sprang to the ground, fol- 
lowed by the younger man. 

‘¢ Down, Hugo, Rupert, Scamp, all of 
you; be off!” 

‘¢ Here, Cyrus,’’—calling to one of the 
small negroes who had started up simul- 
taneously with the dogs, and who might 
well have posed as their attendant sprite 
—‘‘take Jack round to the stables, and 
tell Aunt Sukey to make some of her fa- 
mous muffins for supper.”’ 

‘¢ This way, Wayne.’”’ He led the way 
into a wide, lofty hall which was hung on 
both sides with family portraits, fair-faced 
women and grave, dark eyed men who 
seemed to the young man to look at him 
kindly as he passed them by. 
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‘‘Here,”’ said the General, ushering 
him into a smill, cozy room whose walls 
were lined with books from floor to ceil- 
ing, ‘‘ here, as I said before, is my sanc- 
tum sanctorum; or, as Harry disrespect- 
fully term; it, my den. Sauglittle place, 
isn’t it?” 

‘« Very snug,” asseated Wayne, but his 
attention was already engrossed by a 
photograph standing on the high mantel 
shelf. ‘‘ May I look at this?’’ he asked, 
eagerly. 

‘¢ Certainly ; not the slightest objec- 
tion. I don’t suppose Harry would mind.” 

‘‘Harry’s fzncé, doubtless,’ thought 
Wayne. 

He moved to the window to obtain a 
better view, while the General, from the 
doorway, called lustily : 

‘* Harry! Harry!” 

There was a sounl of flying footsteps, a 
ripple of happy laughter, and a girl of 
about sixteen came dancing into the 
room. 

‘¢Darling,”’ she cried, clasping both 
her little hands about the General’s arm, 
‘“‘T am so glad you have come; we had 
such an excitement while you were gove. 
Hugo caught an op?ssum that was in the 
catalpa tree; and now you will let me ride 
Firefly, you know you promised me. You 
said there was not an opossum in the 
yard, but Hugo and I knew better, didn’t 
we, Hugo?”’ to the great, shaggy dog, 
that had followed after her. ‘‘Such a 
time as we hid! I look a sight, don’t I?” 
with a penitent glance downward at her 
disordered dress and dusty shoes. ‘‘ But 
it is your fault, papa, 1am what you made 
me.”’ 

‘¢ Harry, Harry,” said the General, in 
a tone that was meant to be severe, but 
was oniy good humored; ‘‘ when will you 
be done with your childish ways? Come 
here, Wayne.”’ 

Wayne came leisurely forward from 
amidst the window curtains. He was 
totally unprepared to find in the General’s 
‘¢ Harry,’’ the original of the beautiful 
photograph that he had been straining his 
eyes over, and he started visibly. It was 
a surprise to them both, for she on her 
part had not dreamed of his presence, and 
during the introduction that followed, 
was only conscious of her disordered 
oilet and tumbled c urls. 
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Afterwards she had a confused mem. 
ory of a grave, handsome face, that looked 
at her very kindly, while he, to his dying 
day, never forgot the slight, childish 
figure in the azure gown, with the dewy 
parted lips and wide. wondering eyes. 

‘¢My dear General,’’ said Wayne, re- 
proachfully, when the pretty vision had 
slipped away, ‘‘do you think you have 
treated me exactly fairly ?”’ 

‘*How, what?” then, with a delighted 
laugh, ‘‘did you think Harry was a 
boy?” 

‘‘Naturally, my dear sir,’’ answered 
the other, a little dryly; ‘‘ but tell me, 
is that her real name?’”’ 

‘*Good heavens, no! she hates it like 
poison. Ialoneam privileged to call her 
so. She is named for her mother,” with 
an upward glance at the portrait over the 
mantel, ‘* Harriet Elsie.’’ 

‘«Elsie,’? repeated the young man, 
dreamily, ‘‘ it suits her well.’’ 

‘* She is all the boy I have,”’ continued 
the General, apologetically, ‘‘and so I 
call her Harry.”’ 

For the last few minutes Wayne had 
been vaguely aware that some one was 
endeavoring to attract his attention from 
the doorway; he now arose, and through 
the dimnes: of the twilight made out the 
figure of the same small negro who had 
taken the General’s horse. 

‘‘Well?”’ hesaid, interrogatively. 

The small attendant twisted his feet 
nervously together, but finally summ ned 
courage to speak. 

‘¢ Marm Sukey say as how yo’ room is 
ready.”’ 

‘‘Cyrus,’’ said the General, severely, 
‘¢don’t you see Mr. Wayne's valise?”’ 

Preceded by his diminutive guide, 
Wayne was escorted up the wide winding 
staircase, through various halls and pas- 
sages, to a large, lofty room, whose win- 
dows opened out on what, in other days 
had been ‘‘ my lady’s garden.’’ By the 
light of a pair of candles he made a hasty 
toilet (the General had told him they al- 
ways rang a bell for supper), and as there 
were as yet no indications of it, he strayed 
over to a window and looked out. An 
exclamation of delight escaped him. 
How beautiful everything was in the 
moonlight ; there was a faint breeze mov- 
ing, stirring the leaves on the oak trees 
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and swaying the stems of the flowers in 
the old garden; from the ‘‘ quarters”’ 
came the murmur of many voices, made 
soft by distance; from the road beyond 
the monotonous echo of a horse’s hoofs ; 
how still everything was, when suddenly 
upon the opening of a door, somewhere 
below, a delicious burst of melody floated 
upto him. He stood entranced, as note 
after note of the liquid music thrilled 
through him; long after the voice had 
ceased, the sweet, old fashioned air was 
ringing through his brain. He roused 
himself with a start, when the cheerful 
sound of the supper bell demanded his 
attention. In the lower hall he was met 
by a grave-eyed old butler, who showed 
him to the dining-room with a dignity 
that was well worthy of imitation. He 
found the General walking up and down 
the room with his hands behind his back, 
while Elsie, with her brown curls, prop- 
erly tied with an azure ribbon, presided 
at the tea tray. 

The meal passed swiftly enough, in 
Wayne’s estimation, and it was a surprise 
to him when the hall clock, striking 


eight, announced that they had been an 


hour at table. Elsie rose to her feet. 

‘‘Papa always smokes after supper,’’ 
she said, graciously ; ‘‘and, as I dare say 
you do, too, Mr. Wayne, I will ask you 
to excuse me.”’ 

The composed self-possession with 
which she glided from the room, was 
startlingly unlike her undignified entrance 
to her father’s study, not more than two 
hours ago. ‘The General’s eyes followed 
after her with an expression of great ten- 
derness, and his face softened wonderfully 
when Wayne said : 

_‘*She must be a great comfort to you, 
sir.” 

‘Comfort, my dear fellow ; she is all 
inalltome. I think it would break my 
heart, were anything to happen to her. 
Aslight childish thing, is she not? But 
womanly, too, Wayne—womanly, too. 
You should see her with the lads; there 
are the Seaforth boys, and Roger Ains- 
ley, their cousin, and young Gordon, 
4 Ashley, they are fairly mad about 

ie.” 

“And she?’’ questioned Wayne. 

The General threw back his head. 

“She laughs at them—bids them go to 


their studies, and leave her and love-mak- 
ing alone. Ah, it is a rare sight to see 
her with the lads.” 

‘* And so,’”’ said Wayne, ‘‘ there is no 
one, as yet, who has won her childish 
heart ?”’ 

‘¢ General,”’ interrupted the old butler, 
a privileged character, ‘* by the way, you 
have smoked your one cigar; remember 
Miss Elsie’s rule.’ 

The General pushed back his chair with- 
out a word, and started out of the room, 
followed by his guest; but at the door he 
was met by a mysterious being, who whis- 
pered vaguely, that ‘‘ Jerry was waiting in 
the office,’’ and carried him off in tri- 
umph. Wayne, thus abandoned to his 
own devices, made his way out into the 
broad front gallery, where some instinct 
told him he might find Elsie. Yes, there 
she sat on the gallery steps, in the moon- 
light, with her bright head leaning against 
the pillar, while Rubert, Hugo, and Scamp 
kept watch at her feet. 

When the General made his appearance 
about an hour later, he found the two, 
Elsie and Philip, laughing and talking to- 
gether, like old friends. Elsie looked up 
with a smile, but something in the expres- 
sion of her father’s face made her spring 
to her feet with an exclamation of wonder. 

‘¢What is the matter, darling ?”’ 

‘¢ Nothing, Harry—nothing.” 

‘¢ But, indeed, there must be, papa. I 
never saw you look like that before.’ 

Wayne, fearing he might be in the way, 
turned to leave them, but the General 
called him back. 

‘¢Don’t go,” he said earnestly. ‘* You 
may hear as well as Harry. Now, don’t 
look so frightered, child ; it is just this— 
the hands on the plantations have struck 
for higher wages.’’ 

‘Oh, papa! how could they?” 

Wayne’s face darkened. 

‘¢ Has that begun here?”’ hesaid, with 
a frown. 

‘¢ It isan infamous plot,’’ cried the Gen- 
eral, excitedly. ‘‘ They are as well paid as 
any hands in America, and they know it; 
but they take advantage of our helplessness. 
We are completely in their power. They 
think we will not dare to resist them, 
but,” he laughed bitterly, ‘‘ they do not 
know us; we are resolved not to sur- 
render.” 
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‘‘And this strike—if it continues for 
any length of time, what will be the re- 
sult ?’’ questioned Wayne. 

The General’s hand tightened uncon- 
sciously over Elsie’s. 

‘¢ Ruin,” he said, with an outward 
glance at the lawns and fields of Layton. 
** It is after nine o’clock, Harry; remem- 
ber my rule.’’ 

She held up her pretty, youthful face 
for a kiss, then, with a few courteous 
murmured words to Wayne, slipped away 
to her own room, leaving the two men to 
sit up late into the night, discussing the 
best plans for meeting the strike. 


II. 


The bridge over Bayou Triste proved to 
be more of an undertaking than Wayne 
had at first anticipated. He experienced 
the greatest difficulty in securing labor, as 
he had, from the first, refused—more ve- 
hemently than prudently—to engage any 
of the striking plantation hands. This 
resolution on his part had gained him 
popularity with the planters, but had, at 
the same time, rendered him an object of 
suspicion and distrust to the negroes. 
Scowling looks, uncivil words, even open 
threats, were of common occurrence. On 
his lonely ride to and from his place of 
business, he knew himself to be watched. 
To please the General, he consented to go 
armed, but he laughed at the idea of 
danger. 

‘«They would not dare to touch me,”’ 
he cried, scornfully. 

‘¢ Ah, you do not know them,”’ Elsie 
would answer, sadly. ‘‘See how they 
have treated my poor father, after all his 
kindness to them ; they would have ruined 
him, if they could.” 

‘¢ Well, they could not,” triumphant- 
ly; ‘nor will they, I think, harm me.”’ 

For, after weeks of bitterness, the great 
strike had come to anend. It had re- 
sulted in a triumph for the planters; but 
it was a pyrrhic victory. 

More than one of the gallant gentle- 
men who had so bravely maintained his 
position knew, as he looked about his 
fields of frozen cane, that ruin had been 
the reward of endurance. Fortune had 
favored the General, and his losses were 
comparatively slight, but trouble and 
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anxiety had resulted in an illness from 
which he was but slowly recovering. 

It was a cold disagreeable evening— ' 
real January weather. Elsie, who had 
been with her father all day, had been 
ignominously turned out of the sick room 
by Aunt Rachel, the old negro nurse, 
with instructions to ‘‘ git some fresh air 
fo’ de night came on.’’ She was returning 
from a brisk run up the avenue with the 
dogs, just as Philip came slowly down the 
steps to where his horse, held by Cyrus, 
awaited him. It was growing late, and 
he was unaware of her near presence 
until her voice called across the shrub- 
bery to him. 

‘¢ You are not going back to work, are 
your’? 

Von.” 

‘¢ Ah, do not, please. Remember what 
I told you.” 

‘It can not be helped ; I must go.” 
He swung himself into his saddle. ‘I 
hope the General will be feeling easier 
when I return.” 

‘¢ And now, good: night.” 

‘*¢Good-night,’’ she called back. ‘“When 
must we expect you?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, not later than half-past eight,” . 
he answered, carelessly. 

He lifted his hat and rode swiftly away, 
while she stood silent and thoughtful, 
listening to the echo of his horse’s hoofs 
on the frozen road. When the last faint 
sound had died away she turned and went 
into the house, shivering slightly, for the 
night was cold. 

With a very troubled expression on her 
usually happy face she guided her foot- 
steps to her father’s room—the only bed- 
room on the ground flocr. An old negro 
woman, with a kindly wrinkled face, 
looked up as she entered. 

‘« Still asleep, Aunt Rachel ?”’ 

‘« Still asleep, honey, and de fever mos’ 
gone,”’ was the reassuring reply. 

Elsie bent and touched the sick man’s 
forehead with her lips. ‘‘ Poor, dear 
papa,’’ she murmured, fondly. 

She slipped into the arm chair at the 
bedside and sat there, dreamily watchful 
of her father’s face. 

The minutes drifted slowly by ; every- 
thing was very still, no sound to break 
the quiet beyond the regular ticking of 
the clock on the mantel, the nervous 











preathing of the sleeper, and now and 
then the fall of alog on the hearth. Eight, 
half-past eight, nine struck. Elsie crept 
out of the room and ran lightly down the 
hall to the pantries. The lights were 
still burning, but old John was nowhere 
to be seen. She crossed the platform, 
ran through the yard tothe kitchen. She 
found the fire sparkling on the hearth, 
chairs grouped about as though lately oc- 
cupied ; the remains of a meal set out on 
the long table, but not a voice answered 
when she called, one by one, the names 
of the various servants. 

‘All gone, and without permission. 
What could it mean?’’ And then a fear 
flashed through her mind—a fear that 
made her tremble like a leaf. ‘* They 
have been frightened away,’’ she said, 
aloud, ‘‘the other negroes have threat- 
ened them.”’ 

She turned back to the house and 
slipped noiselessly to her father’s study. 
From an upper shelf she reached a small, 
exquisitely mounted pistol. Wrapping 
herself in a dark coat, caught up as she 
rushed through the hall, she opened the 
great front door and sped out into the 
night. Hugo and Rupert and Scamp 
sprang after her. ‘‘Good dogs,’’ she 
murmured, caressingly; ‘‘ he was always 
kind to you. Help me to save his life.” 
The plantation gates at the end of the 
avenue were heavy and hard to move, 
but she exerted all her strength, and 
finally succeeded in opening them. She 
did not stay to fasten them again, but 
fled down the dark road like an arrow, 
for, from the distance, somewere beyond, 
she caught the echo of murderous voices. 

‘‘Oh, Heaven, for strength to help him 
now !”’ 

She never knew how she got to him; 
afterwards, when they would have had 
her tell them, she said she could not re- 
member ; but just as Philip Wayne, faint 
and weary from a blow on the temple, 
with the blood streaming down his face, 
sank down at the feet of his enemies, 
Elsie, followed by the three dogs, sprang 
round the bend of the road. 

With her hair streaming over her 
shoulders; her fair, frightened face 
gleaming beneath the uncertain light of 
the stars, with an almost unearthly 
beauty, she seemed a being from some 
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flesh and blood. The negroes, when the 
object of their mad hatred lay prostrate 
before them, and thoroughly alarmed at 
what they had done, now lost all sem- 
blance of courage, and, with frantic 
screams of ‘‘A gose! a gose!”’ fled away 
into the darkness. Elsie, who had not 
anticipated so easy a victory, knelt down 
beside Wayne, laying the pistol on the 
ground, near at hand. 

‘¢ Poor Philip,’ she murmured, sadly, 
‘¢ what have you done to deserve this?’’ 

She lifted the poor, wounded head, 
and forced a little of the brandy from his 
pocket-flask between his lips; but there 
were no signs of returning consciousness 
on the white, death-like face. She bound 
her handkerchief, wet with her own tears, 
about his brow; but the heavy lids never 
lifted. He lay beneath the stars, with 
her tender arms around him, as still, as 
helpless, as any stone. She raised her 
wet, troubled eyes to Heaven. ‘Oh, God, 
she prayed, in her simple, fervent fashion, 
‘““send me help!’’ Hardly had the 
words left her lips before her listening 
ears caught the sound of wheels; nearer 
and nearer they came. Some one was 
singing, the boyish voice sounding strange- 
ly beautiful through the stillness of the 
night. 

“T am thinking of sweet Hally—” 


Her song! Thank God !—oh, thank 
God !—a friend ! 


«Oh, listen to the mocking bird ; 
Listen to the mocking bird ; 
The mocking bird is—” 


‘*Soh there, Donald! Steady, boy— 
steady! What the mischief is the matter 
with you? Great Heavens!” 

The reins fell loosely on Donald’s neck 
as young Ainslie sprang to the ground. 

‘¢Elsie, you here? Alone! at this 
hour of the night. What does it mean?” 

‘*Ah! Roger, Roger, is it you?”’ She 
raised the wounded man in her arms. 
‘«See, it is Mr. Wayne; he has been 
cruelly hurt; he may be dying. Help 
me to get him home.”’ 

The boy closed his teeth over his under- 
lip until it bled; a hot, rebellious feeling 
swept over him. Why should he be the 
one to save Philip Wayne’s life? Elsie’s 
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other world, rather than a creature of 
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blue eyes were looking beseechingly into 
his. He twisted his shoulders wearily. 
What a brute he was! ‘‘ There, there, 
Elsie! don’t cry. He stooped and lifted 
the prostrate man in his strong, young 
arms. ‘‘Get into the buggy,” he said, 
over his shoulders, to the trembling girl. 
‘« Now, pull those cushions down; you 
will find a plaid under the seat. Are you 
ready? So, my poor fellow, I am doing 
the best I can for you,’’ asa groan escaped 
the unconscious lips. ‘‘ Here, Elsie,” 
tearing off his coat, ‘‘wrap this around 
his shoulders. It doesn’t matter about 
me,”’ with a short laugh. ‘*No, you 
need not make room for me; I will lead 
the horse. Go on, Donald.’’ 

The sad little party reached the gates 
of Layton just as the doctor, who had 
dropped in to see the General, was coming 
out. He stopped short at sight of them, 
with an exclamation of amazement; in 
the dim light he recognized Roger’s 
face. 

‘¢ What does this mean, Ainsley,’’ he 
demanded, sternly. 

‘¢ Tt means, sir,’? answered the other, 


with a flash of his handsome eyes, ‘‘ that 
Philip Wayne, the Northern engineer, 
has been grievously wounded by some 
unknown miscreants, and that your good 
services are needed now, if they never 
were before.” 


Ill. 


‘¢ Where am I?” 

‘¢In your own room, at Layton, Mr. 
Wayne.” 

A look of puzzled recognition came into 
the troubled eyes. ‘‘ Mrs. Seaforth, is it 
not?’ 

‘¢ Yes, it is 1; now you must not talk, 
it is not well for you. The doctor will 
be angry with me for permitting it. 

He closed his eyes obediently, but 
after a few moments opened them again. 

‘*My head feels so strangely, have I 
been very ill?’”’ 

*« Quite ill enough, but you are much 
better now.” 

‘So they did not kill me, after all, 
the cowardly scoundrels. It is not clear 
to me, Mrs. Seaforth ; everything is con- 
fused, but I distinctly remember falling; 
who was it that rescued me?”’ 

‘Qh, it is a long story,’’ answered 
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that astute matron. ‘‘I will tell it to 
you when you are stronger; now, you 
must stop talking.” 

He reached out his hand to her. 
have been very kind to me. 
tell you how gratefut I am.’’ 

The fair, motherly face flushed with 
pleasure. ‘‘ Nonsense; you must thank 
Roger, notme. He came for me, to nurse 
you.” 

‘¢ Roger? ”’ 

‘‘Yes; Robert Ainslie, my nephew.” 

‘¢ What had he to do with it? Wasit 
he who brought me home ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ hesitatingly. 

‘‘All alone?”’ 

The honest gray eyes fell beneath his 
searching gaze. 

‘*No,”’ reluctantly, ‘‘he and a—a— 
friend.” 

‘¢ He and a friend ; how strangely you 
say it, Mrs. Seaforth ; was it Elsie?” 

An now there was no use seeking to 
keep the truth from him, very simply, 
but earnestly, she told him the story, and 
when she had concluded, checked his ex- 
clamations of delight and rapture, by say- 
ing kindly : 

‘« Now, try and sleep; the sooner you 
get well, the sooner you can thank her.” 

In the General’s cosy study, propped 
up in an easy chair, before a blazing log 
fire, sat Wayne, waiting impatiently for 
Elsie. He had thought it all out in his 
own mind this meeting with her; how he 
would take the little trembling hand in 
his, and in a few earnest words would 
thank her for having saved his life, assur- 
ing her that not only he but others would 
be grateful to her, when they learned of 
her courage, his mother and Marian. 

The door opened softly, across the pol- 
ished floor, in her azure gown, with her 
brown curls falling about ber lovely, child- 
ish face, came Elsie. She stepped so 
lightly, that before he knew of her hav- 
ing even entered the room, she was at his 
side. Wayne looked up; their eyes met— 
the dark troubled eyes of the man of the 
world, the clear, trusting ones of the 
young innocent girl—in that one glance 
Wayne read the truth, she loved him, and 
he? Oh, fatal promise! Marian’s proud, 
haughty face rose up before him, contrast- 
ing strangely with the gentle one beside 
him. 
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He tried to rise to his feet, but sank back 
into his chair with a groan at his helpless- 
ness. ‘‘Miss Layton,’’ te said, ard his 
voice sounded hard ard strange to his 
own ears, ‘‘ you will pardon my seeming 
rudeness. I can not rise to meet ycu, 
you see how weak I am still. Come 
nearer, child.’’ He tock the little, 
trembling hand in his, but where were 
the fluent words of thanks and gratitude? 
He could not speak with her blue eyes 
looking into his, her childish face so near 
him, he knew that for the first time, in 
his careless, cynical existence, he loved as 
he had never thought to love any woman. 

‘‘Elsie,’’ he said, tenderly, ‘* my brave 
hearted little friend, in what words can I 
thank ycu, for having saved my life? 
How cen I tell you, of my gratitude or 
the gratitude of thcse who hold me dear ?” 

Oh, the radiance of the glance she sent 
him, it smote him like a blow! 

‘‘Why speak of gratitude,”’ she said, 
softly, ‘‘are we not glad to Le of service 
to our friends ?”’ 

Each word pierced h’m thrcugh. How 
could he tell her—he, who loved her, for 
likea flash the truth had come to him—that 
miles away, in a far off Northern city, 
there lived a woman, to whom his faith 
was pledged, his honor bound? And yet 
she must know the truth, and from his 
lips alone. She might learn to hate him; 
better that she should. He covered his 
face with his hands and grcaned alcud. 
She knelt down beside him, and tescught 
him earnestly, totell her what troubled him. 

Perhaps, if he told her, she could kelp 
him. He Iccked down at the fair, child- 
ish face, ‘* No, Elsie,” he said, coldly, 
“you cannot help me, row; if Marian 
were here—”’ 

‘* Marian!” she faltered ; ‘‘ you never 
told me you had a sister!” 

“No,’’ he answered, ‘‘ what an idea; 
lam no relation of hers—she has promised 
to marry me.”’ 

The exquisite face beside him paled 
suddenly, the blue eyes grew almost black ; 
fora moment she feared she wes going to 
faint, but her proud Southern nature 
stood her in good stead. She rallied all 
her strength, and turned and looked him 
full in the eyes. 

‘Why did you rever tell me of her te- 
fore?’’ she said, with a reproachful shake 
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of her pretty head; ‘‘I should have been 
so interested.”’ 

‘‘There is nothing interesting about 
Marian.” 

‘*No? then—why—” 

‘¢Why dol marry her? you may well 
ask me. You must know, child, that 
there is a world which we call scciety, 
where we manage things differently frcm 
what you do here. One of the most pow- 
erful decrees of this wise and good world 
is that riches must marry riches, so Mar- 
ian and I,—as good law-abiding citizens 
—have touched hands ard agreed,’ he 
tossed his head impatiently, ‘‘ that one of 
these fair days we will te married.” 

‘«So you are both rich? I thought—I 
fancied that you were pocr.”’ 

**No, we are both rich.” 

‘*How nice !’’ with an unconscious sigh, 

‘* Not at all nice,’’ he answered prompt- 
ly; ‘*had shecr I been poor, our respec- 
tive parents had never thought of marrying 
us toeach other. But what nonsense am 
I talking ?”’ he broke off savagely; ‘‘my 
brain is nct yet strong, I fear. Youmust 
not heed what I said, Elsie. Marian isa 
beautiful, gifted woman, who has been so 
gocd as to say she will marry me, and it 
is time that I should be going home to 
her. I will arrange my affairs—Clayton, 
my subordinate will take my place, until 
my health enablesmetoreturn. One week 
from to-day ] mustsay gocd- by to Layton.’’ 

Ard now there was no mistaking the 
pallor that swept across her face, she 
turned ard leared her cheek on Hugo’s 
sheggy head; when, after a mcment, she 
looked up, she was smiling. 

‘¢ We will be sorry to have you go, Mr. 
Wayne,’’ she said, courteously, ‘‘ Lut one 
of these days you must ccme back, you 
and your wife—ycu will fird us as you 
left us—we Co not change at Layton.” 


IV. 


‘* You have a brave heart, Wayne.” 

‘¢ How so, Lawton?” 

‘‘Why, a fellow whcse fortune has 
been swe pt away as yours has been, has a 
right to Le pretty much brcken up, while 
you—” 

‘* You have not yet heard the full ex- 
tent of my misfortune, Jack? Miss Gra- 
ham—”’ 
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‘* What! she has thrown you over?” 

‘Precisely; Philip Wayne minus his 
fortune, is not the same being as Philip 
Wayne, millionaire, and so—I have been 
dismissed ?’’ Jack Lawton’s face was elo- 
quent; but Wayne laughed gayly, cheer- 
fully. ‘* Yes, 1am free, he cried, with 
an unconscious lifting of his handsome 
head. ‘I may make something of my- 
self, now that I have little beyond my 
profession. Money is not always a bless- 
ing.”’ 

** It is just as well you look at it in that 
light, Phil; but tell me, what are your 
plans for the future ?”’ 

‘* In the first place I am going South.”’ 

‘Going South ? And your mother?” 

‘Leaves on Wednesday for Paris, 
where sie will reside for the next two 
years ; so you see I may go without scru- 
ple.’’ 

*¢ What takes you South, Phil?” 

‘¢ Many things, my dear fellow. 
I your good wishe: ?”’ 

‘I think you know that without ask- 
ing,’’ answered the other, warmly. 

When Lawton had taken himself away, 
Wayne, witha glad triumphant smile on 
his face, crossed over to a cabinet at the 
other side of the room. Opening a se- 
cret drawer, he drew out a small wrinkled 
long-wristed glove. With all the foolish. 
ness, of which only lovers are capable, 
he pressed it again and again to his lips. 

‘‘A week from to-day, Elsie!” he ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘‘ one week from to-day, 
you shali hear from me. How much, 
how dearly I love you, my pretty child 
sweetheart, my Southern blossom. Ido 
not think you can have so soon forgot- 
ten.”’ 

Since his return to New York, he had 
written once or twice to the General, but 
had received no reply. This, however, 
had not troubled him, as in the old days 
at Layton, that now seemed so far away, 
the General’s dislike to letter-writing had 
been a constant source of amusement to 
Elsie and himself. 

The preparations for his journey were 
hastily made, and one glorious June day, 
when it was a pleasure just to be living, 
he stepped out o ito the platform at Way- 
cross station. That but few changes had 
taken place during his absence, he was 
quick to perceive. 
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‘‘A good omen,” he thought. ‘She 
said they did not change at Layton; God 
grant that she was right. Why, Jim,” 
he said, cordia'ly, to the one-legged old 
negro, who came limping out of the wait- 
ing-room, ‘‘ have you forgotten me ?” 

‘No, Mr. Wayne, I have not forgotten 
you,”’ he answered, shortly; and to 
Wayne’s surprise, he made n9 motion to- 
wards his valise, besides appearing blind 
to his offered hand. 

Philip lifted his eyebrows; he was 
much astonished at the man’s changed 
manner, for they had formerly been on 
the best terms; but he controlled his im- 
patience, and said as civilly as he could: 

‘You are the very man I wanted to 
see. Do you think you could get mea 
good riding horse ?”’ 

The old negro paused, and glanced at 
him from under his shaggy brows. 

‘‘And what might you want witha 
horse, Mr. Wayne ?”’ 

‘¢Confound your impudence, what do 
you think I want with a horse? Just get 
me one, and you will see quick enough 
what I mean to do with him.” 

‘‘ There is none to be had in the neigh- 
borhood, sir.’’ 

‘« Not a horse to be hired? What do 
you mean ?” 

‘¢What I say, sir. They have all been 
engaged by people going to the funeral.”’ 

Wayne thought a moment: 

‘¢ Seehere, Jim,” hesaid confidentially, 
‘«T am very anxious to get to Layton, and 
I will make it worth your while,” he 
drew out his purse, ‘‘to get me a horse.” 

Before he had finished speaking, the 
old man had started away, promising to 
do his best, and within a few minutes, 
though to Wayne it seemed much longer, 
he returned, with a very old, very broken- 
down horse, whose owner had consented 
to hire him out, in consideration of the 
payment of two dollars. Wayne tossed 
down a five dollar bill. 

‘‘ Here, take half for yourself,” he 
cried; ‘‘ and, I say, Jim, keep an eye on 
my baggage, will you!” 

He swung himself into the saddle and 
galloped away, leaving the old negro 
staring after him. 

Fr awhile, his ancient animal went 
bravely enough, but soon its strength 
flagged, and to Wayne—to whom the 
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way had never seemed so long—it fairly 
crept. He now became conscious that 
the road was thronged with people—some 
jn carriages—some riding horses—others 
walking; but all moving in the same 
direction—all wearing the same expres- 
sion of grief and sorrow. 

Once or twice, Wayne caught sight of a 
familiar face through a carriage window, 
but the recognition did not seem to be 
mutual. And now he began to recognize 
old, well-remembered landmarks Yon- 
der, in the fence corner, the negro church 
with its staring biue shutters and diminu- 
tive steeple-—there, set proudly back from 
the road, the towers of Seaforth, rose 
amidst the trees. He smiled to him:elf, 
remembering Elsie’s childish enthusiasm 
for Pauline Seaforth. Pauline, with her 
proud, haughty face repellant for all its 
beauty. He wondered if they were the 
same good friends now, or if Elsie had 
grown tired of loving? His heart gave a 
great throb—for a turn in the road 
brought him within sight of Layton. 
The great avenue gates were thrown open, 
and to his unspeakable horror and astonish- 
ment, as he sat silent in his saddle, one by 
one the carriages and horses and foot 
travelers turned in at Layton. Like a 
blow the truth flashed upon him. The 
funeral was here. But who then was 
dead? A feeling of faintness came over 
him, he felt himself swaying in the saddle, 
when a word or two of the conversation 
of two passers by reassured him. 

‘* Sudden thing at the last !—the poor, 
old General—a great shock to the com- 
munity.’”” Wayne drew a long breath. 

‘The poor, old General! It was, indeed, 
asad thing, what a sorrow for Elsie. They 
had loved each other so dearly these two.”’ 

Mechanically he followed after every 
one else, and when once within the yard 
he threw his reins to a servant, and started 
towards the house. As he passed a group 
of young men, who were talking together 
in subdued tones, he heard his name 
called, and one of them, a strikingly hand- 
some boy, made a sudden movement 
towards him; but his friends crowded 
round him, beseeehing him to remember: 
“Gordon, Gordon, be a man!” he heard 
one of them say. Wayne glanced com- 
passionately at the young haggard face, 
and went his way wondering. 
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On the threshold he met Pauline Sea- 
forth—the beautiful face that he remem- 
bered so well, was white and still as sculp- 
tured marble. She looked as if she had 
wept until she could weep no more, but 
at sight of him she covered her face with 
her hands and fell to sobbing afresh. 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Wayne,” she cried through 
her tears, ‘‘ the poor old General.” 

‘¢ Yes, yes,’ said Wayne, soothingly, 
‘‘the good old man; I am truly sorry. 
When did it happen, Miss Seaforth? I 
have just acrived—I know none of the 
particulars.”’ 

‘‘ Yesterday morning,” she answered, 
wearily; ‘‘we had known it must be for 
many days, but we hoped against hope, 
we blinded ourselves to the truth. Now, 
that it is all over, and we can hope no 
longer—oh ! it is horrible, horrible! I 
cannot realize it; I cannot believe that 
it is true.’’ 

Wayne watched her with some dismay. 
Pauline Seaforth had never been an emo- 
tional girl, rather the contrary, he had 
thought. What then could be the reason 
for this overwhelming grief? Had she 
so identified herself with her friend, that 
Elsie’s sorrow was as her own. 

‘Miss Seaforth,’’ he said, gently, 
‘¢ will you take me to Elsie?”’ 

‘¢You?”’ shecried; ‘* you?” 

‘¢ Ves, I,”’ he entreated; ‘‘let me see 
her alone, let me have her to myself, if 
it be only for one brief moment. Miss 
Seaforth, I beseech you, you will not 
deny me this ?’’ 

‘*T do not know,”’ she answered tremu- 
lously ; ‘‘ would it be right ?”’ 

‘¢ There can be no harm,’’ he pleaded ; 
‘at such a moment any one would under- 
stand. It is all changed now.” 

‘¢ True,’’? she answered, with a long, 
quivering sigh; ‘‘ it is all changed now— 
come.”’ 

She led the way down the wide old 
hall, and was it his own troubled fancy, 
but the pictured faces seemed to frown 
upon him from the gray stained walls. 
As he passed the winding staircase, he 
looked up, half expecting to see Elsie’s 
arch, childish face smiling on him from 
above. How often, on winter evenings, 
she had leaned, candle in hand, over the 
carved balustrade, to wish him ‘‘ good- 
night.”’ 
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They had left the drawing-rooms, the 
dining-hall, the General’s cosy study, far 
behind them. 

‘« Miss Seaforth,’ he asked, ‘‘ where are 
you taking me?”’ 

‘¢ To her,’’ she answered, without look- 
ing back. And now at length she paused. 
Wayne 1ecognized, with a start, that they 
were standing before the General’s door. 

‘¢ But what more natural,’’ he assured 
himself, ‘‘than that she should be here, 
watching with all that remained to her of 
her father — the lifeless, irresponsive 
body.” Pauline opened the door gently. 

‘¢Go in,”’ she said, with averted eyes, 
** you will find her yonder.”’ 

He glanced at her gratefully. 

‘IT thank you,’”’ he murmured; ‘‘I 
thank you from my heart.”’ 

As he entered the room, which was 
darkened, an old man, with a bowed gray 
head, and haggard, weary face, started 
up with a great cry, and staggered acrcss 
the floor, disappearing into an apartment 
beyond. Wayne caught at a chair for 
support. Was he going mad? Was that 
the General, or was there another, whose 
features, whose very bearing were the 
same? And if it were he, who was it 
that lay yonder, so still and silent? And 
where was Elsie? Yes, yes; where was 
Elsie ? 

He drew nearer and nearer to that dark 
object in the centre of the room—step by 
step, with trembling limbs, and a heart 
that throbbed to suffocation. The rich 
perfume of roses and lilies, Elsie’s favor- 
ite flowers, swept over him with a sweet- 
ness that was overpowering. Ard now, 
one step more, and he would know who 
slept so calmly, tranquilly, beneath the 
summer blossoms. One step, and then— 

What madness was this? What fan- 
tastic illusion? Were his very eyes 
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deceiving him! Oh, the sweet, smiling 
lips and peaceful brow! oh, the fair, 
childish face and quiet eyelids ! 

‘*Elsie! Elsie! my beloved ; speak to 
me, only one word, one little word. You 
will drive me mad! Child! child! my 
heart will—”’ 

The room grew suddenly dark, the 
coffin swayed to and fro amidst the roses, 
the dead face rose up to meet him, and 
then—oblivion ! 

Now and then, in this common-place 
life of ours, something very wonderful 
occurs; something that lifts us out of our- 
selves, and almost persuades us that we 
have gazed upon a miracle. To Elsie, 
sleeping in her ccffin, mourned as dead 
by all who loved her, the world with its 
joys and cares, its pains and pleasures, 
seemed to have passed away. ‘The voice 
of love, the broken appeals of affection, had 
fallen alike upon unhearing ears. 

But when Wayne, trembling with pas- 
sion, bent and laid his lips on hers, the 
spell was shattered, the trance that seemed 
so like death was broken. 

The blood swept back to the heart, the 
lashes lifted, the blue eyes gazed wistfully 
up into his face. a 

‘¢ Philip,’ she murmured, softly, ‘‘ am 
I in heaven ?”’ ROT 

“Aye,” he answered, lifting her in his 
arms ; ‘‘ but it is heaven on earth.” 

In the after days, when the rest of the 
world had well nigh forgotten the event, 
young Mrs. Wayne, the mistress of Lay- 
ton, never wearied of telling how her 
husband’s kiss hed called her back to life. 

And Wayne, whose love grew stronger 
as the years went by, never gazed upon 
his wife’s happy face without 1remember- 
ing that, but for his timely return, she 
wculd have drifted away unto that un- 
krown land ‘‘ where drezms are not.” ~ 
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T was one lovely 
night in April. 
The young leaves 
were beginning to 

<pe unfold to the 

spring sun- 
shine, and the 
earth looked 
green under 
the moon’s 
mystic touch. 
The lights 
shone brightly 
forth from the many windows of the in- 
sane asylum at C The immense 
building appeared to be fairly scintil- 
lating with radiance. Within its mas- 
sive walls all was bustle and preparation, 
for this was the night of the ball, and all 





of the inmates who were only harmlessly’ 


insane were allowed to participate in 
these affairs, and they must be gotten 
ready for the occasion. 

Already the orchestra was tuning up in 
the long, handsome dining-room pre- 
paratory to its opening waltz, and the 
matron with her attendants were welcom- 
ing numerous friends and acquaintances 
from the city who had come out to the 
institution to enjoy the sport. 

Just as the poor inmates were ushered 
into the dancing-room, delight shining 
in the countenances (for the insane, as a 
tule, love dancing and music), a young 
man and a young woman entered si- 
multaneously, at directly opposite doors. 
Both stood and silently surveyed the scene 
before them. 

On one side of the room were seated 
the men—old men, young men, mere 
boys, with different expressions of cun- 
ning depicted in their faces. Clad in 
their rough garments, and presenting an 
eagerness that was intense, they moved in 
their seats uneasily as they waited for the 
music to begin. 

On the other side of the room were the 
women—some old and shriveled, others 
young in years, but all decked out in a 
manner peculiar to the state of their dis- 
eased minds. Gay ribbons flaunted from 
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their streaming locks. One old woman 
had twined shavings in her gray tresses, 
Dolly Varden dresses, comb nation gar- 
ments of no particular style, and many 
other peculiar costumes adorned these 
poor creatures; but despite the incon- 
gruous array a feeling of joyous excite- 
ment seemed to pervade the very atmos- 
phere, and they, too, were astir in their 
places. 

But now the matron has espied one of 
the new comers, and as the man’s curious 
gaze followed her, she bustled over to 
the young girl’s side, and after a brief 
colloquy seated her near the center of the 
row. The young man’s eyes searched 
her face while a throb of pity stirred him. 
An open, beautiful countenance it was, 
lit up with a pair of shining brown eyes 
heavily shaded by drooping lashes. The 
dark hair was thrown carelessly back in 
waves from a high broad forehead. 

She was clad in black silken skirts with 
a waist of light blue diaphanous texture, 
the sleeves falling loosely back disclosing 
a faultless arm, and as she moved from 
the doorway to the seat indicated by the 
watchful matron, it was with a queenly 
grace and dignity. 

But now the ball was beginning and all 
thought was suspended. Percy Sinclair 
had been warned to refuse no invitation 
to dance, and therefore he readily accepted 
the attentions which a large corpulent 
Irish woman gu:hingly showered upon 
him. Strange as it may seem they all 
danced well. When the first notes of a 
waltz were played every figure seemed 
animated and in motion. Percy found 
himself drawn into the festivities by an 
irresistible attraction. It was, indeed, a 
new experience for him. He found him- 
self speculating idly on the past lives and 
stories of these poor unfortunates with 
whom he to-night came in contact. 

At last the lancers were formed, and 
taking his place as partner of the shriveled 
old creature who had bedecked herself 
with shaving curls, and who chattered to 
him vaguely all the while, Sinclair found 
himself vis-a-vis with the fair young girl 
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that he had watched so pityingly ere the 
dance began. 

With features perfectly at rest, her small 
red mouth firmly closed, no roses bloom- 
ing in the oval cheek, she moved dreamily 
through the opening figure as though her 
thoughts were far away. 

So unlike the curious assembly was she 
that Percy likened her then and there to 
the blind flower girl of Pompeii—to 
Nydia. Her drooping lashes shaded the 
fair cheeks; she did not raise them once 
during the entire dance, and Sinclair 
found himself burning to gaze into her 
eyes’ dark depths. But no glance was 
vouchsafed him, and when he had led his 
now thoroughly exhausted partner to a 
seat he found himself before her, and as 
the enticing strains of ‘‘ Love’s Young 
Dream ”’ echoed softly through the large 
hall, he bowed before her, saying in his 
musical voice, and with an uncon:cious 
tenderness, ‘‘ Fair Nydia, dance with me?”’ 

One instant only was the fringed lashes 
raised as a startled look from the wonder- 
ful eyes fell on the man who bowed low 
before her with the grace of a Chester- 
field. ‘Then the waxen eyelids veiled her 
gaze, and as a slow smile hovered around 
her lips, she arose silently and the waltz 
bezan. The two figures fairly floated 
down the long room, and involuntarily 
the guests from the city drew a breath of 
admiration, so perfectly were the youth 
and maiden matched in height and grace. 

She waltzed as an angel might, and the 
music closed with a dull cadence all too 
soon. But Percy did not lead her back 
to her seat. Instead he led her toa place 
near the door, where clumps of handsome 
palms and flowering plants formed a verit- 
able retreat. Here seated he the beauti- 
ful girl, and standing before her as she 
waited with indifferent mien and down- 
cast eyes, he spoke: 

‘¢ Whence comest thou, fair Nydia?’”’ 

Again that wondering look and pecu- 
liar smile fell upon the young man, then 
in lowest accents she murmured: ‘‘ From 
foreign ports came I, my lord.’’ 

‘¢ Poor thing! poor thing!’’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘ Her beauty is entrancing, 
still she is mad—mad!’’ And he sighed 
heavily. 

She was gazing earnestly at him now. 
‘¢ Why sighest thou, my lord?”’ the sweet 


voice quivered, and he surprised a pity- 
ing glance in her nut brown eyes. “Art 
thou also a strange in this land ?”’ 

‘* Yes, yes; my Nydia,’’ he spoke im- 
pulsively. What fell power was draw- 
ing him out? He knew not save that 
a spell was woven about him. ‘‘ We 
are strangers both in this cold, bleak 
land. Ah, if I could but bear you away 
to Arcadia, to the land of eternal sum- 
mer, to the land of flowers and sunlight, 
or if I could but give you back to the 
source from whence thy life didst come, 
to Heaven’s tender care, then might I feel 
that thou wert safe and happy.”’ 

‘¢ Hush! hush!’’ authoritatively the 
young voice spoke, then noticing the 
fevered gleam in his eyes, she spoke very 
soothingly to him asa mother might quiet 
a frightened child, watching him closely 
the while: ‘Listen, I will speak to your 
heart!’’ And low and half musingly she 
repeated : 


«Love shall be purified by pain, 
And pain be soothed by love again; 
So let us now take heart and go, 
Cheerfully on through joy and woe. 
No change the summer sun can bring, 
Or the inconstant skies of spring, 
Or the bleak winter's stormy weather, 
For we shall meet them, love, together.” 


As she finished the lines the orchestra 
commenced a waltz quadrille, and rising 
they silently went forth to dance. There 
was a flush on her cheek and a sad look 
in his eyes as they moved back and forth 
to the rhythmic notes of the music. As 
they danced, the words of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox’s poem, ‘*A Waltz Quadrille,” 
the same poem that he had read over and 
thrown down in disgust a few hours ago, 
came vividly to him and haunted his 
memory. In one of the pauses he leaned 
over to his fair companion, who had re- 
gained her cold indifferent exterior, and 
who did not even look up as he addressed 
her. 

‘‘Farewell, my Nydia! This is our 
parting. Let me tell youasecret. Alas, 
that you can not understand it.’’ and 
he half groaned. Then he quoted: 


«¢T said to my heart,’ let us take our fill, 
Of mirth and music, and love and laughter, 
For it all must end with this waltz quadrille, 
And life will be never the same life after. 
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Oh! that the caller might go on calling; 

Oh! that the music might go on falling, 
Like a shower of silver spray, 

While we whirled on to the vast forever, 

Where no hearts break and no sighs sever, 

And no one goes away.” 


She made no response, and he, expect- 
ing none, was silent, only as they waltzed 
to the strains of the last low notes, he un- 
consciously pressing hercloser to his heart. 
The wondrous eyes were lifted, and there 
were tears in their depths. He bent his 
head and dropping a light kiss on her 
dark, soft hair, he stopped abruptly, and 
turning, left the room and the building. 

And Helen Etynge finished the poem 
alone : 


“And the lights looked dim, and the dancers 
weary, 
And the music sad, and the hall was dreary, 
After you went away.” 


x * * * * * * * 


A year had passed, and the time for the 
annual ball had arrived. As Helen Etynge, 
the daughter of the doctor who stood first 
in position at the asylum, stood before 
the mirror, putting the last finishing 
touches to her toilet, she was thinking of 
the ball of a year ago. 

She had realized on the morning after 
the ball the error into which both she and 
the stranger had fallen. She had arrived 
home from school that very day, and knew 
not the faces of her father’s charges. 

He was a stranger, and supposed, of 
course, thatshe wasmad. Both misjudged 
the other. 

‘‘And, no wonder,’’ spoke she aloud, 
as she surveyed the radiant figure clad in 
pure, gleaming white, that smiled back at 
her from the mirror. ‘‘ After the idiotic 
way in which I talked! I wish we might 
meet again. But no, I suppose it is not to 
be. Such is the mystery of living. But, 
if we should meet and—Heigho! I am 
growing romantic within these walls, and 
within these walls is no place for romance. 
And he thought me mad! Well, what 
would he think if he could see my heart 
now, and if he knew that the kiss of pity, 
which dropped like a benediction on my 
brow that night, has sealed my fate for 
aye!”’ 
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Then she turned away, as the strains of 
music from the hall of revelry reached her 
ears. Assheentered the dancing: room, her 
father, a tall, benevolent, gray- haired look- 
ing man of sixty-five, turned to welcome 
her and said, eagerly, as he took her hand 
and led her toward a young man who was 
engaged in an earnest conversation with 
the matron: ‘‘ My daughter, we have a 
distinguished guest; the famous lawyer, 
Mr. Sinclair, of New York, is here with 
us to-night. Sir, may I present to you 
my one ewe lamb, my daughter Helen ?”’ 

There was one startled glance, and then 
Helen’s eyes were closely prisoned as’the 
word, ‘‘ Nydia,”’ fell from Percy Sinclair's 
lips. 

Doctor Etynge gazed from one to the 
other insurprise; then wiselysaid nothing, 
and withdrew, while the matron also bus- 
tled away to her charges, leaving them 
alone. 

‘« Nydia, what does this mean ?’”’ 

Percy Sinclair’s mystified thoughts thus 
found expression. Explanations followed, 
and after Sinclair had recovered from the 
surprise and joy of the disclosure, he 
clasped closer the hand that he still held, 
and as he looked tenderly into the won- 
drous eyes which were no longer cold and 
indifferent, he whispered magic words of 
love and entreaty to her. And she did 
not say him nay. 

Later, when Dr. Etynge had given a 
joyful consent to their engagement, and 
the young people had cleared the mists 
away from his puzzled understanding, 
Percy, looking over the animated scene 
before him, said with intense feeling: 
‘¢ My Nydia (you must let me still cling to 
that sacred name), during this long year 
that has passed, in which I have worked 
steadfastly and achieved much, I have 
ever been guided by one pure face—yours, 
my Nydia, and the words you spoke to 
me a year ago shall be the guiding star of 
our future.”’ 

“‘ Love shall be purified by pain, 
And pain be soothed by love again ; 
So let us now take heart and go 
Cheerfully on, through joy and woe, 
No change the summer sun can bring, 
Or the inconstant skies of spring, 


Or the bleak winter’s stormy weather, 
For we shall meet them, love, together.” 











“Pome-Keeping Wearts are Wappiest.” 


BY LILLIAN GREY. 


Y E stood with 
folded arms, 
leaning ona 
large, barred 
gate, which he 
had opened for 
and closed after 
a dainty little 
lady,whom with 
wistful eyes he 
watched trip 
down the tree- 
shaded lane un- 
til a turn hid her 
from sight; and 

then he laid his head down on his arms, 
and—great, strong man that he was—shed 
bitter tears. 

And she, although she was quite cer- 
tain he was watching her, never turned 
her head to lock, or to wave a hand as he 
half-hoped she would, in spite of her pet- 
ulant words which still rang in his ears. 

‘*Oh, Charlie! why can’t you give 
that up? I like you, as you well know; 
but I don’t love you enough to go and 
live in your farm-house all my life, and 
never have or doanything but the unend- 
ing round of farm work, and go to the 
store once a'week and to church on Sun- 
days. Why, if you tied me to that, I 
should hate you after awhile! Of course, 
that is my lot now, but I just live in the 
hope that life may have something better 
for me.”’ 

‘What is better than love, Flossie? 
Love, and peace, and home? I can give 
you all these, my little girl!”’ 

‘*T want more than that! I want 
lovely clothes and jewels, and a grand 
house, filled with beautiful things, and 
more than all else, to travel, and see some 
of the grand and wonderful places and 
things that it makes me half wild just to 
read about.” 

** You read too much, dear; it makes 
you restless and unhappy.”’ 

‘Tt isn't that ; it’s because I’m so fet- 
tered and cramped in this little country 
place. I don’t fit in with hum-drum 
things at all; I wasn’t meant for work.’ 


She had some excuse for saying this, as 
her listener could but grant. She looked 
like some frail exotic among the simple, 
hardy wild-flowers of the meadow. How 
long would her strength hold out, and 
her delicate beauty last in the ordeal of 
the life which most farmers’ wives lead in 
back-country places? 

‘¢You know, Flossie, I would make 
things as easy for you as I could. | 
don’t want you to work hard; I only 
want you to love me, dear!’”’ 

‘*I can’t; not enough to suit you. I 
do wish you would let that idea go, and 
be just the nice old Charlie you used to 
be. We have taken lots of comfort.’’ 

‘‘I can’t go back to past things, and 
then the ‘idea,’ as you call it, is not 
new with me. I have thought of you as 
my own for years. I couldn’t help it!” 

‘‘ Well, you had better try once more, 
for you can't make me marry you, and I'll 
have to change a good deal in my feelings 
before I settle down to that of my own 
free will. Now open the gate, please, 
and let me go. I must hurry home.” 

And so she had gone, and he had 
watched her for some sign of relenting or 
of gocd will, but the determined little 
face had not once turned toward him, 
and then he dropped his head, lest even 
the sunlight should see his hot, passionate 
tears. 

Scorn him not, ye who may be s0 
highly favored as to know nothing of his 
sorrow. It is no small thing to see the 
light die out of one’s sky, to have one’s 
dearest hope wither—bud, and leaf, and 
branch, to have one’s life grow aimless, 
pleasureless and barren. ill this had 
come to Charlie Hildreth, and he did 
not know how to bear it. Strength had 
not yet been given. He had loved pretty 
Florence Carr since she was a tiny 
maiden, but it was only of late that she 
had been told of it in definite words. At 
first she had been astonished, then 
she had laughed, and, later, when she 
had been pressed for some definite re- 
sponse, had grown restless and fractious, 
and now had given her petulant decision 
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in words that cut him to the heart. And 

et he could not wholly blame her. He, 
too, had fclt the longing to see the world, 
to share in its glories, its pleasures, its 
riches and many advantages. But his 
lot was cast in a quiet valley, and many 
cares and duties held him there, for he 
was the sole comfort and help of his 
mother and two sisters; the first, fast 
growing old, and one of the latter, an in- 
valid. They must not even be asked to 
spare him. The farm was large and fer- 
tile, and free from debt, and brought a 
good living from year to year, and there 
were two houses on it, to the oldest of 
which the mother and sisters were quite 
willing to remove whenever Charlie should 
see fitto bring home a wife. 

But pretty, impetuous Florence turned 
in disdain from the thought of living 
there, and, so doing, took the life and 
zest out of everything for her honest and 
true-hearted lover. 

If he could go out in the world and 
win a place and position among its suc- 
cessful men, and so provide for Florence 
the things her soul so ardently desired, 
then she might indeed give to his suit a 
favorable hearing. This was in his mind, 
and then he beat the thought back; it 
was her love he wanted—the love that 
could find its content with him wherever 
he might be, not that which could be 
bribed by place or emoluments. 

How long he stood there, he did not 
know, but his dog roused him. 

‘Well, Rove, did you come to look for 
me, old fellow? You're a faithful friend, 
at least ; but the world’s a sort of dreary 
place, after all, Rover.’’ 

The dog walked by his side, soberly, as 
if in some way conscious of his master’s 
depression of spirits; and work was wait- 
ing for his thrifty hands—work which he 
did in a mechanical manner; but at the 
tea-table he was compelled to come out of 
his abstraction and talk, to avoid exciting 
comment. 

‘‘T’'ve finished that book, Charlie,’’ 
said his sister. ‘‘ It’s lovely, and as we've 
all read it now, you can take it over to 
Flossie, as you promised. Is’pose you’re 
going to-night, as usual; and won't you 
please ask her for the embroidery pattern 
she promised me?’”’ 

“Allright, Dollie; I’llremember, ifI go.” 
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He hardly knew whether to go or not. 
He was a rejected suitor, but then she had 
said, ‘‘ Why can’t we beas we used to be? 
we did take comfort.’’ And he was used 
to going over; and there was the excuse 
of the book and the pattern—if Flossie 
should be amazed at seeing him, or should 
act scornful and distant. He tortured 
himself all down through the grassy lane 
and up through the orchard with fore- 
bodings. How would she act? What 
would she sayto him? He could not lose 
her words, her smiles, nor her companion- 
ship, even if he could not win her heart. 
He took himself severely to task, however. 
Where was his manhood, his self-respect, 
his dignity, his pride, that he could not 
hold himself erect and aloof? Why, he 
was like the singed moth which, although 
suffering, could not resist the fascination 
of the flame. 

He thought of all she might be likely 
to say to him, but he was totally unpre- 
pared for her first words. 

‘© Oh, Charlie! I’m so happy! I’m 
going away, really and truly.”’ 

If his heart could have sunk any lower, 
these tidings would have made it. Going 
away, out of his reach! 

‘¢ Where, Flossie ? and when?’”’ he man- 
aged to ask, after a moment, to gain con- 
trol of his voice. 

‘‘Oh! papa got a letter to-night from his 
step-sister that he hasn’t seen for years 
and years, and they’ve come East for a 
few months, and she’s coming here, and 
wants papa’s very prettiest daughter to go 
with her to the sea-shore, and after that 
to some other places, as her husband is 
so taken up with business. And so I 
am to go—not that I am the prettiest, 
but Kate is married, and Allie’s too 
young, you see, so it all works just right, 
and I’m half-crazy with delight; it’s just 
what I was wishing for, but without any 
prospect for it. But, of course, you're not 
one bit glad for me. I couldn’t expect 
that !’’ 

‘* Yes, I do think I am glad for your 
sake; but you can’t expect me to be glad 
for my own. This will be a dreary place 
with you gone out of it.’”’ 

‘‘And to think, Charlie, she says it is 
to be at her expense, else, of course, 
I could not go; but that matter dis- 
posed of, mamma is already puzzling her 
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precious brains about my clothes. I’m to 
have new dresses, and—oh! I am just as 
happy as I can be over it all!” 

‘‘T don’t doubt it. But do you think 
you will be glad to come home again 
and more contented here when you 
do?” 

‘« Dear me! I can’t think so far ahead. 
I shall want to come home again, of 
course, but contented—that’s another 
matter, entirely. But, just think, Char- 
lie, I shall see the great world at last— 
some of it at least; that’s all I care for, 
now, only I am sorry for folks that have 
to stay at home.” 

‘¢ Home-keeping hearts are happiest, 
the poet said, Flossie.’ 

‘* Well, he only thought so. He didn’t 
really know—not for other hearts any 
way ; he was old and tired, perhaps.’’ 

Flossie was very much occupied dur- 
ing the following week. The visitor came 
and there was sewing, and then the week 
was over, and she was gone—the gay, 
eager, innocent girl, out into the whirl 
of fashionable life to take her chance of 
pleasure with the rest. 

‘¢Oh, yes, of course you can write, if 
you want to, and I will answer, if I have 
time,’’ she had said to Charlie's request 
for a letter now and then. 

And, with that careless permission, he 
had to be content, less he should lose the 
slight hold he had upon her. 

And it was even as she had said; she 
answered when she had time. They were 
at Atlantic City, and there was riding, 
bathing, dressing, boating and dancing 
to fill up the time; and one could only 
judge that society had taken very kindly 
to the little country maiden. fj 

Then, there came a letter post-marked 
Saratoga, and, a little later, one from 
Newport, and then a long silence. 

One day, Allie, the sister too young to 
see the world, met Charlie by chance. 

‘¢Oh, what do you think ?”’ she cried. 
‘* Flossie is going to stay away all winter. 
Papa had a letter from Aunt Eleanor to- 
day, and they’ve hired a furnished flat in 
New York, and she wants to keep Flossie 
till they go back West ; and, besides, she 
says she’s got prospects, and it would be 
a pity for her to come home now and 
spoil it all. Is'’pose, by that, she means 
Flossie’s got a beau, an’ 1’m just as mad 
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as Ican be aboutit. I should think you'g 
be, too.”’ 

If the man was ever thankful for the 
power to mask his feelings, it was then, as 
the girl’s keen eyes searched his face; but 
he said, steadily: ‘* All of her friends 
should be glad of anything that is for her 
good.”’ 

‘¢ Well, this isn’t, I say. She might be 
content to come home now and stay, after 
the lovely time she’s had all over.”’ 

When he was left alone, he realized by 
the sudden weight of his heart how it had 
been buoyed up by this same hope. She 
would come back satisfied, in a measure, 
with her experiences, and ready to appre. 
ciate the true and loving hearts that shrined 
her in their inmost temples. And now? 
Ah! there was no other way only to bury 
the dear dead hope, to seal its tomb, and 
strive, however vainly, to forget it ; to wear 
a careless, smiling face before the world 
and do one’s duty. 

This was what Charlie Hildreth strived 
to do; but the evidences of the silent 
conflict were visible in his form, his face, 
his brown wistful eyes, and even in his 
voice. 

His mother and sisters speculated upon 
the matter, coming very near the truth in 
their conjectures, yet not daring to put 
their sympathy into words, unless he gave 
the chance. 

And the long, dreary country winter 
wore away. ‘There was no more corre- 
spondence between him and Florence; his 
last letter was unanswered. But he heard 
of her occasionally by way of her gay 
young sister, who gave him items of news 
and seemed to understand, although he 
took it so quietly, how eager and heart- 
hungry he was for tidings. 

And Florence was very gay and happy. 
Luxuries were her every-day fare ; beauti- 
ful surroundings delighted her eyes; her 
ears were charmed by operas and by fiat- 
tering words; she was attired in silken 
robes; she toiled not ; she was petted and 
shielded from all unpleasantness. Life, at 
last, was worth living. 

But, towards spring, one of her letters 
from home contained this paragraph: 
‘‘ Charlie has gone away to Pittsburg, they 
say. You never saw any one change like 
him—so haggard, and thin, and listless; he 
has been that way all winter, till his mother 
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became really worried and proposed that he 
should go somewhere for a complete 
change. So his Cousin John and his wife 
have come to live at the farm awhile and 
care for things.’’ 

‘‘Poor Charlie!’’ said Florence over 
this letter; ‘‘ he did think so much of 
me. There’s nobody else so nice in the 
world, either; if only he was anything 
but a humdrum farmer; if only he could 
live in a city, and dress, and drive, and 
shine in society like—well, like Roy Chi- 
chester, he would be a hundred times to 
be preferred. Poor Charlie!—and poor 
me! also, for I did like him so much.” 

When the apple-trees were in blossom 
and all the world was fair and sweet, be- 
cause of spring, then Florence came home. 
She was glad to come. She never thought 
she could be so glad to come back. The 
flying train seemed slow, and she dreaded 
the long stage ride, but there at the depot 
were waiting two of the dear home friends, 
her father and Allie, eager to receive 
their darling back from the great outside 
treacherous world. She laughed and 
cried; kisses and questions got hope- 
lessly intermixed; and she had three 
large trunks instead of the one she took 
away with her. How beautiful the fa- 
miliar hills and valleys looked; and the 
house she used to scorn—why, it had a 
glamour about it that no brown-stone edi- 
fice might ever hope to have—at least in 
her eyes. 

It was a surprise and delight to her 
family that she was so glad tocome home. 
They had talked it over among themselves, 
and almost dreaded it, lest the change 
might be so great that she would never 
feel at home in the old farm: house again, 
and fret and chafe at the narrow life and 
long to be away from it. But she settled 
down among them as if thankful for a 
place there ; and after the first excitement 
was over, they could see a change in her 
more than the added grace and polish of 
manner bestowed by her late experiences. 

‘* The child has been grieved,’’ said the 
father to the mother ; ‘‘ she is not the im- 
petuous but light hearted girl we sent 
away.’’ And the mother knew it, but 
wisely trusted to time to restore the miss- 
ing gayety of spirit and tone of nerves. 

The indulgent aunt and uncle had re- 
turned West, and no visitor followed 
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Florence up from the city; there were 
no letters even; so her ‘‘ prospects’’ 
seemed to have faded. But she kept her 
own counsel, and those most interested in 
her were left to conjecture as to her dis- 
appointment. 

But the truth of the matter was, that 
Roy Chichester, although captivated by 
her flower-like’ beauty and simple un- 
studied grace, was too shrewd and worldly- 
wise to offer himself to a dowerless girl ; 
and when he found that his latest fancy 
was the protézé and not the heiress of the 
rich people she was living with, his devo- 
tion suddenly cooled, and finally ceased. 
And so Florence came home a little heart- 
sore, a little wiser, and much keener in 
her perceptions as to people, and things 
of real worth. 

And spring grew into summer, and still 
Charlie stayed away; and the girl he yet 
loved in spite of himself, took lonely 
walks along the summer lanes, recalling 
other days when he had been beside her, 
and reproaching herself for the careless- 
ness and scorn with which she had treated 
his constant devotion. 

She was not now longing for the great 
world beyond the encircling hills, but 
only that one who had gone out in it, 
should return to that quiet valley. 

She often went to see his mother and 
sisters, and there she was sure to hear 
late tidings of him. He was ina great mill 
working among and studying the machin- 
ery, and getting up an invention which his 
mother said had been haunting his brain 
for years, and till now he had had no 
opportunity to work out, and she might 
easily be pardoned the pride with which 
she said: ‘*No one knows the real worth 
of Charlie, except his mother.” 

And the girl was sometimes half 
tempted to answer that long neglected 
letter, but pride and maidenly reserve 
prevented it; it would look too much 
like coaxing him to renew his attentions, 
and there is nothing a woman can do 
sometimes but wait—wait for revelations 
that are slow in coming, and often never 
come at all. 

Charlie read his frequent letters from 
home almost breathlessly, chiding him- 
self afterward when he realized how his 
eyes run from line to line, scarce taking 
in the home news for searching fcr 
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one beloved name, and as the summer 
months passed there were often allusions 
to Fiorence: She had been there; or she 
had grown so quiet; or she was looking 
not quite as bright as usual; or she had 
asked how he was and when he was com- 
ing home, until the longing to see her 
again became irresistible and he turned 
his face towards the valley home. 

She did not know he was coming, and 
with a strange restlessness upon her, she 
picked up her shade hat and calling her 
faithful dog, started out to walk off her 
depression if she might. Surely it was a 
kind fate that arranged their meeting. 
As she neared the heavy five- barred gate, 
Charlie himself swung it open for her. 
She stopped and passed her hand over 


Do Daisies Lie? 


BY KEZIAH SHELTON. 


NE by one the petals fell ; 
Tale of joy, or sorrow’s knell? 


“ He loves me, or loves my dot? 
He loves me, or loves me not?” 
Questioned thus, the daisies told 
All they knew, or would unfold! 
Happy girl, how bright her eyes, 
As she read their apt replies! 
There they lay, close at her feet, 
Ah, the tale they told was sweet! 
+ . + > * 
Last June’s daisies told her this, 
But this June all seems amiss; 
Now she says, “ The daisies lied, 
For another’s by his side !” 








her eyes. Ah! how many such dreams 
she had-had of late—dreams which a 
touch or sound had dissolved into noth- 
ingness, but how very real this one 
seemed ! and ina moment it was living 
warm hands which clasped hers, and an 
eager voice exclaimed: ‘*Oh! Flossie, 
my dear! my dear little girl!” 

She said never a word, but like a 
grieved homesick child, clasped her 
arms around his neck and sobbed. 

Charley is growing rich. His inven- 
tion has proved a success, and he has 
beautified his home, and he and Florence 
live content in the happy valley. They 
make frequent journeys out into the 
world, but are always glad to come back, 
for ‘* Home-keeping hearts are happiest.” 


Primroses. 
BY CHARLES KIELY SHETTERLY. 


HE rancor of the east wind quell’d, a thrush 
o Joyfully talking on through glittering rain; 
Oh, see the yellow tufts along the lane, 
Crowding the budded copse round every bush, 
Starring the dingle by its brooklet’s gush, 
Dotting the elm path’s border,—who not fain 
To drink their tender sweetness, cool and fresh; 
The very breath of spring return’d again! 
The child’s flower, in the childhood of the year; 
Our slopes and woods but yesterday were drear, 
Now all the country breaks into a smile 
Of primroses, and youth is full of cheer; 
This fragrant vernal breeze in some, the while, 
Waking old thoughts, unutterably dear. 











Sibyl Beresford. 
A SKETCH IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


BY MERVYN LEA. 


T was haying-time at Beresford 
Grange—the second haying—the 
aftermath in bright, glowing Sep- 
tember, and the sun flooded with 
rich, golden light the lovely fields 

and sloping hillsides that stretched away 
for miles and made Beresford Farm. 
The hay had all been piled in cocks and 
now, this afternoon, they were busy load- 
ing great wagons with the fragrant store 
to be taken to the barns. 

The great field nearest the Grange was 
as yet untouched, and here, near its cen- 
tre, upon a mound somewhat lower than 
the rest, and which was the result of her 
own labors, Sibyl Beresford had thrown 
herself down to rest. 

A most comfortable nest she had made 
of it, and in a half-sitting posture, with 
her hands clasped behind her head, she 
was leaning back in the sweet-smelling 
hay, gazing up into the deep blue over- 
head—the too vivid light of which was 
shaded from her eyes by the thick leafage 
of an apple tree that stretched its 
branches over her. Thus favorably 
placed for meditation, Miss Beresford 
was endeavoring, in a sort of dreamy 
fashion, to realize that she was twunty- 
one. 

Her grandmother had said, with her 
morning kiss, ‘‘ Well, daughter, you are 
‘twenty-one to-day,”’ and her grandfather, 
as he patted her cheek, told her she was 
“of age,” so the girl had been trying to 
think it out why there should be a ‘‘ com- 
ing of age”’ for her, and why ‘‘ twenty- 
one’’ should be of any more consequence 
than twenty or twenty-two; she could 
make nothing of it, even with the help of 
“Skye,’’ who looked wiser than any 
human being any body ever saw, so at last 
she had given it up and lay there on the 
sweet hay, enjoying to the full all the sights 
and the sounds, and all the perfect beauty 
and charm of life on that September day 
in the Berkshire Hills. But Sibyl was 
suddenly roused from her dreaming, a 
voice was saying : 
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‘¢Will you kindly tell me, is this the 
way to Beresford Grange ?”’ 

Sibyl started up and scarcely glancing 
at the intruder, albeit ine voice was a 
pleasant one, replied with a little un- 
graciousness, it must be confessed: 
‘¢ You may see it directly before you— 
there is the Grange.”’ 

The stranger turned away with a cour- 
teous bow of thanks, and Sibyl, looking 
after him carelessly, saw that he was 
young, well-dressed in traveler’s gray, 
and carried a knapsack on his back. 

‘*«Couldn’t he see the Grange right 
before him? Men are certainly extremely 
stupid !|—all except grandpapa, aren’t 
they, Skye? I wonder is he can bea 
peddler, though he did speak and look 
like a gentleman, too; don’t you hope 
he’ll be away when we get home, Skye? 
I’m quite sure I do, for I don’t like 
strangers, do you Skye?’’ With which 
expression of her convictions and feelings, 
Miss Beresford threw herself back on her 
soft couch and tried to pick up the thread 
of her pleasant fancies again, but it had 
been too rudely broken, and recognition of 
the fact did not tend to smooth away this 
young person’s prejudices. 

The westering sun soon admonished 
Sibyl that grandmamma would be waiting 
tea, and calling Skye the two took their 
way slowly across the fields to the Grange, 
which stood about a quarter of a mile 
away, on a slight rise of ground, in 
the midst of well-kept lawns, and with a 
lovely old-fashioned garden on one side 
filled with old-fashioned flowers, all sepa- 
rated from the surrounding fields by care- 
fully-trimmed hedges. 

If it were possible, I would like to give 
you some idea of my Sibyl, as she is going 
homeward though the evening light. One 
may describe a scene of nature, even the 
most exquisite, so that a real vivid picture 
may present itself to the mind. I read, 
not long ago, a description of Pyrenean 
scenery, which was so perfect, so wonder- 
ful in its use of glowing words, that, as I 
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read, I involuntarily glanced through the 
window, as if I should see it all living be- 
fore me. But to convey any real idea of 
a beautiful human being, is such a very 
different thing. You may item each sep- 
arate perfect feature, describe each and 
every delicate shade and tint of loveliness, 
but what is it, after all, unless you may 
tell how it is all put together, and with 
what spirit it is illumined. So, there is 
not very much for me to say about Sibyl 
Beresford. 

She was rather above the medium 
height of women, lithe and graceful, 
with a head small, rather than large, of an 
oval shape, crowned with a profusion of 
golden brown hair, the weight of which 
sometimes bowed her head with a move- 
ment that was not ungraceful. Her face, 
oval, with rather regular features, wore, 
usually, a serious or earnest expression. 
The eyes, even with the forehead under 
dark straight brows, were of a sapphire 
blue, clearas the depths of heaven, 
shaded by long lashes, and had that strange 
pleading look in them, which slighly 
near-sighted eyes are apt to have, but 
with every strong emotion they would 
flash and blaze and darken in a way to 
startle you. They were wonderful eyes. 

The key-note of Sibyl’s character was 
her love of truth, and all her harmonious 
development of body, intellect and spirit 
had tended to cherish it. Hers had been 
no one sided growth. She had kept up 
with herself, so to speak, and the result 
had been such symmetry, moral, intellect- 
ual and physical, as is rarely manifested 
in human creatures. Her shrinking from 
any form of untruth was as marked 
as her love for whatever was pure and true 
and lovely. Living away from the world 
of man’s making since early childhood, 
the magic that dwells in the glad sunshine, 
the soft spring and summer winds, in the 
heavenly sweet songs of the birds, singing 
their hearts out in the early dawning; in 
the wonderful blue of the sky by day and 
its deep blackness by night; its myriads 
of unknown worlds—all these marvels 
and beauties of God’s mysterious universe 
had grown into the heart and soul of the 
young girl so that her whole being was 
one great love and longing for love and 
beauty and truth,which means both. 

For what is commonly called ‘‘ educa- 


tion’’ Sibyl was indebted principally to her 
grand: parents, but once beyond the rudi- 
ments she soon began to forage for her- 
self, and the happiest days of her whole 
life were those she lived in Scctt’s world; 
and then came dear Miss Edgeworth and 
Jane Austin, and, by no means least, our 
own Cooper, of whom, nowadays, we are 
not half proud enough, I am afraid. You 
see, the library at Beresford was an old- 
fashioned one, so Sibyl had only the best 
to live on. In French, too, she was quite 
at home, for Mrs. Beresford had seen very 
much of the world, and both before and 
after her marriage she had spent much 
time abroad, so she had taught Sibyl to 
read /a belle langue with ease, and to 
speak it with fluency, and, also, to sing 
many a gay chansonnette to the tinkle of a 
fine old Spanish guitar, which had been 
her own, : 

All this time Sibyl and Skye have been 
sauntering across the fields, across the 
lawn, to the great door of the Grange, 
which always stood wide open until the 
cold autumn winds began to blow. Sibyl, 
orderly in her ways, hung her hat in the 
hall and went quietly into the library ; as 
she approached her grandfather, he rose, 
and leading her towards a young man, 
who had risen as she entered, he said: 

‘¢ Sibyl, an aunt of your mother’s went 
to Germany and there married ; this is 
her grandson—therefore I present to you, 
as your cousin, Count Max von Hil- 
lern—”’ 

‘¢ Aus Baiern—from Bavaria,’’ added 
the young man, as he drew his heels to- 
gether and bowed over the little sun- 
browned hand held out to him. 

‘¢ Count Max von Hillern, aus Bai- 
ern," repeated Mr. Beresford gravely; 
and Sibyl looked up to meet a rather 
amused look in the pair of very fine brown 
eyes that met hers, and to recognize the 
‘‘peddler’?—the ‘horrid intruder” 
upon her repose, the young man in gray, 
as her cousin, and, of all things, a Ger- 
man Count. 

‘-I hope grandpapa hasn’t asked him 
to stay,” was the first, still resentful 
thought; but that was just what ‘‘ grand- 
papa’’ had done, as Miss Beresford soon 
discovered. 

Tea was soon served in the ‘‘ west 
room,’’ where the table was placed in @ 
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deep bay window into which the sun was 

uring his last warm, red light. This 
dainty tea-table of Mrs. Beresford’s, in 
the charming old room was something 
to be thoroughly enjoyed. 

The exquisite napery, the dainty old 
India china—which Sibyl could never re- 
member which of the great-great-grand- 
mothers in England it had come down 
from—the quaintly shapen old silver ser- 
vice, with the tiny spoons, on which the 
crest was nearly worn away, then, of quite 
secondary consideration, the fine, smooth- 
grained cottage cheese, the heart-shaped 
curd with the thickest and yellowest of 
cream around it, the delicious bread, 
of two kinds, fine wheaten loaf and sweet, 
golden rye and Indian, these were some 
of the furnishings that made a Berkshire 
revelation to Count Max, and with appe- 
tite sharpened by his walk, he did full 
justice to them. 

He spoke English perfectly, and made 
himself so charming, and was so deferen- 
tial withal, to the comely old gentleman 
and lady that Sibyl found herself feeling 
a little less fierce toward her German 
cousin as the evening went on. As eight 
o'clock drew near, Mr. Beresford rose and 
gave his arm to Sibyl and requesting 
Count Max to follow with Mrs. Beresford, 
he led the way to the kitchen, where they 
found about twelve or fifteen farming- 
hands and small tenants, beside the ser- 
vants belonging to the household. They 
had finished what had evidently been an 
excellent and bountiful supper, and all 
rose as the party .came in. 

‘‘My friends,’ said Mr. Beresford, 
“this has been a day of some importance 
tome; I have invited you to come here 
this evening that I might tell you of it, 
and also to make a request of you. You 
all know that I have no son to come after 
me and take my property and my name; 
nevertheless, I have an heir who is come of 
age to-day, and I want to introduce her 
to you and bespeak for her the friendship 
and true service you have always given 
me. My friends, this is my heir;’’ and 
the old gentleman laid his hand on Sibyl’s 
shoulder.. 

Sibyl looked and felt bewildered for a 
few moments, and then woke up to find 
that she was shaking hands with every- 
body, and then, thanking them all in a 
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few well chosen words, she finished by 
saying : 

‘« But I am sure it will be many, many 
years before I—”’ she struggled bravely, 
but it had tocome; ‘‘Oh, grandfather,” 
and with a great sob she hid her face on 
his breast. 

The old gentleman took her quietly 
and tenderly back to the library, when 
she soon became calm again—and so Sibyl 
Beresford knew what it was to be ‘‘ twenty- 
one’’ and ‘‘ of age.’’ 

Count Max stayed day after day, and 
Sibyl grew more and more tolerant of 
his presence, until finally she threw off 
the last remnant of resentment and en- 
joyed his really charming society as thor- 
oughly as did the elders. 

Then the two young people had long 
rides together, coming home with healthy 
young appetites for ‘‘ grandmamma’s’’— 
(for the dear old lady was ‘‘ grandmamma’”’ 
to Max as well, he said)—good cheer; 
they rambled over the hills and explored 
shady ravines, and came home laden with 
ferns and flowers and wonderful wood- 
trophies of all sorts, and Max taught 
his young cousin lovely German seder, 
and so the days grew into weeks, and 
September grew into October, and still 
the handsome Bavarian was at Beresford. 

It was very evident why he stayed, and 
equally evident that it it was entirely ac- 
ceptable to Mr. and Mrs. Beresford ; but 
Sibyl gave no sign of more than friendly 
liking, and at last Max must go back to 
Washington. He went,'as he had come, 
with his knapsack on his back, walking to 
the nearest town, and Sibyl went with 
him, across the fields; when they reached 
the turnstile, where they were to part, 
Max took both her hands, and said: 

‘¢ Sibyl, 4edste, you know what I want, 
you can give me a little love for all I have 
given you, for my whole heart ? Say—”’ 

“Yes, Max, I can give you a little, but 
a little is not nearly enough to give for a 
whole heart full, you know.”’ 

‘¢But, Sibyl, more will come, I will 
love you so much that it can’t help com- 
ing, don’t you see? Don’t you know it 
will?” 

‘« That is just it, Max, I don’¢know and 
until I do,”’ she said frankly, raising the 
sapphire eyes full of pleading earnestness, 
to the brown ones looking so lovingly 
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down upon her, ‘‘ until I do know, Max, 
why, you know, I couldn't.” 

‘¢ Sibyl, whenever you do know, will 
you tell me?” 

‘Yes, Max, I will.” 

Several months went by, and it was the 
last week before Lent, which fell late that 

ear. In Washington, at the German 
Lagition, there was a large and brilliant 
reception ; it was, beyond all question 
the affair of the season, and to add to it, 
was all the delightful excitement of a 
mystery, though a very harmless one. A 
stranger had appeared so fresh in her 
young beauty, so utterly charming in the 
simplicity of her manner, yet looking 
hike a young queen withal, that ‘lemonde’ 
was sufficiently disturbed to inquire, with 
some vulgar eagerness, ‘‘ Who is she?” 
Nobody that was anybody, seemed to 
know, except a few intimates of Lady 
A—— with whom the beauty had come. 
Max von Hillern, as Secretary of Lega- 
tion and nephew of Baron von ——, the 
Prussian Minister, was credited with full 
knowledge of every one present, or who 
ought to have been present, so he was 
*¢ put to the question,” and had replied, 
‘< Really, I donot know ; I have not seen,”’ 
until he had nearly added, ‘‘ and I don’t 
care.”’ 

At last it was settled that she was an 
English countess, or something of rank, 
and the vulgar curiosity was appeased. 

Late in the evening Count Max stood, 
leaning against the doorway of the con- 
servatory enjoying a momentary respite 
from social duty, his arms folded and his 
eyes away into—the Berkshire hills, may- 
be. The room had become comparatively 
empty, so that a clear space was given, 
quite the length of the room, into the 
large drawing-room. A group of young 
men had gathered around Max, who was 
evidently bored though always courteous. 
His eyes wandered aimlessly about the 
room, when suddenly they lighted upon 
a lady who was entering from the room 
beyond with Baron von One of the 
young officers exclaimed : 

‘« There she is! Look, von Hillern!” 

But von Hillern was already looking, 
and with a light in his eyes that certainly 
had not been there before. This marvel- 
ous vision, clad in clouds of glory, it 
seemed to him, could that be the quiet, 
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back among the hills? This young Prin. 
cess entered into her inheritance of soy- 
ereignty on the heartsof men? They 
came nearer, and then Max sprang for- 
ward, and Sibyl laid her hands in his, 
saying in her low voice : 

‘¢Oh, Max!’’ A moment’s close, warm 
clasp, a look into the dear eyes, and then 
Max found out that the Baron was say- 
ing: 

‘¢So, my dear Max, if you will fulfil 
my promise and take Miss Beresford to 
see the blooming Agave Americana," and 
with a twinkle in his pleasant blue eyes, 
Baron von —— left them. A glance 
passed between the several young men 
grouped about the door to the conserva- 
tory, the result of which was the com. 
plete dispersion, and Max, obeying his 
chief’s command, led Sibyl in to the cool 
greenery to see the agave. 

‘* Now, Sibyl, 4edchen, let me look in 
your eyes.’’ 

The sapphire eyes were slowly raised to 
his; shy for an instant, then, held and 
strengthened by the look in the dark ones 
above her, they opened frankly, shining 
with a wonderful light that was almost 
dazzling. Max was almost bewildered 
for an instant, then— 

‘* Sibyl, do you know, now ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Max; I know!”’ 

‘¢ When ?” 

‘«Oh, Max, the moment my eyes met 
yours I knew.” 

And Max laid his arm gently and ten- 
derly about her and kissed the eyes that 
had told him so sweet a tale, and stoop- 
ing, he laid on the sensitive lips a kiss 
that was a consecration to them both. 

When the apple-blossoms were white 
and beautiful on the trees at Beresford 
Grange, Sibyl and Max were married 
quiety in the old east room, and then 
went away to Max’s home in Bavaria. 


II. 


A small hotel stands in its own garden 
somewhere in the Faubourg St. Germain; 
everything about it and within’ it, in the 
way of necessary furnishing and of or- 
namentation shows the most perfect taste 
and judgment—evidently, the owner of 
this charming home, for one recognizes 
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at once that it is somebody’s home, is a 
person having, to a rare degree, both 
these qualities. This is eminently true 
of Madame de Bérille, who lives here, a 
somewhat retired, but, by no means, a 
hermit life, since the death of her husband 
some fi‘teen years ago. 

She has but one child, Fernaud de 
Bérille, who has married in America, 
and lives on his mother’s plantation 
in Louisiana—for the little lady is a 
Louisiana creole, of both French and 
Spanish descent, therefore possessed by 
divine right of that exquisite nameless 
grace and charm one finds in no other 
women in the world in such perfection. 
This beautiful old lady has had her own 
share of the world’s honors and gifts, and 
she has worn them and used them with 
her own peculiar insonciant grace, and 
she has grown old—nay, she will never 
be old, for although she has counted sixty 
years they must have been all summers, 
or, perhaps, the winter snows fell only 
on the soft white, fluffy hair that curls 
above her smooth forehead. Here in 
this modest home Madame de Beérille 
lives, very happily, doing the good that 
comes for her doing—usually alone, ex- 
cept that occasionally a niece of her dead 
husband’s comes for a few weeks’ visit. 

But it is not Josephine de Bérille who 
is now sitting before the bright wood. fire 
that is blazing so cheerily in the tiled 
fire-place of the pretty salon, and it is not 
the voice of Mille. de Bérille to which 
“Madame” is listening with such 
affectionate attention, as she leans forward 
in her low arm-chair and the fire-light 
shines on her sweet, fair face, and shows 
it shaded with a little tender sadness at 
thestory her god-daughter istelling. The 
tea-table is standing by with its silver 
service glistening in the flicker of the fire, 
and the dainty china cups are quite fit 
for the delicious Russian tea they are 
meant to hold; but it is unheeded, the 
story is an absorbing one. Presently the 
low, even voice falters, and Madame de Bé- 
Tille exclaims, ‘‘ It is so very strange! I 
am not sure that I altogether understand— 
has this dreadful man got your boy with 
him, here, in Paris, and you will try to 


get him? Is it that, ma panbre Sibylle #"’ - 


for it is, indeed, Sibyl von Hillern—now 
ten years older than when we saw her 
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married in the bloom and flush of her 
hope and love under the shade of the 
apple blossoms at Beresford Grange. 
She is a beautiful woman now, but it is 
with the softened, chastened beauty that 
life, or living, rather, brings to some 
faces—faces that tell the story of self, 
with its passionate desires, put aside—of 
many a dear hope that had been gently 
loosened, not rudely uprooted from its 
clinging hold in the heart, then quietly 
laid by. These faces grow to the perfect 
likeness with which we ‘‘ shall besatisfied,’’ 
and thus the bitter disappointments and 
the self-renunciation of the last years had 
wrought their work, and Sibyl was 
beautiful with the divine look that some- 
times comes to those who have suffered 
and conquered—some women suffer and 
die ; but this one came of a race that had 
served ‘‘ God and the king for centuries 
bravely and unreservedly,’’ and the old 
strain ran clear and bright in her veins. 

There was an old tale of a far-back 
ancestor that Sibyl always loved to re- 
member ; she was glad to have ancestral 
right in a man so brave and true. 

A certain Norman Knight, Sir William 
de Pratellis by name, had gone with 
Richard of England to the Holy Land ; 
and once, when the King, with a party of 
knights, was out hunting at a distance 
from the Crusaders’ camp, they were 
set upon by a troop of Saracens who 
knew of Richard’s being among them, 
and were determined to take him pris- 
oner; they were actually about to do 
this when the Sieur de Pratellis, flourishing 
his battle-axe about his head, called out : 
‘‘This way to the King! here is the 
Melech-Ric!’’ and the Saracens believed 
him, and rushed upon him and captured 
him, and carried him off in triumph to 
Saladin, while Richard made his escape 
tocamp. The story is told in quaint 
fashion by an old French chronicler, 
who said that Richard grieved sorely for 
the brave knight, and left no means un- 
tried to release him, and finally ransomed 
him with ‘‘ten emirs,’’ which shows, he 
says, how great a knight he was. 

Sibyl von Hillern was a lineal de- 
scendant of that true man; how should 
she not conquer herself and her suffer- 
ing ; her eyes were as pure and clear in 
their sapphire blue as ever, but the little 
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asking look had gone out of them, for her 
womanhood had early come to its ripen- 
ing and the question of youth had been 
answered, A silver thread or two ran 
through the chestnut hair, but it was as 
abundant as ever, and the small head was 
still slightly bent with its weight; the 
smile was less ready perhaps, but it had a 
sweetness that youth may lack, and her 
voice had the fuller, richer tone of 
motherhood. 

Sibyl raised her eyes with a little ques- 
tioning glance, and said : 

‘*T must tell you again, Marraine. I 
must have been very fragmentary in my 
story, and you have not been able to 
match the bits together.”’ 

‘‘ Ves, ma fillette, I think so, and you 
were so wearied, and so overcome, too, 
that it is not strange; beside that, you 
see you have taken me so completely by 
surprise that—’’ 

‘*That you didn’t know just what to 
do with me, but I could not telegraph 
and I feared to write you. I know my 
letters to grandpapa have been tampered 
with, and I really did not know how I 
might be able to manage. I had to be 
governed by circumstances.”’ 

‘You surely don’t mean, Sibyl, that 
any one dared to open your letters! ”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, Marraine, I have reasons to 
know that nothing stands in the way of a 
Jesuit priest.’’ 

‘¢ But, my dear, such things as you are 
meaning are of the past, gone with the 
Inquisition, and the rest of it.’’ 

‘* Marraine, you can say that here, in 
Paris, where the daily doings of every 
man, woman and child; the visitors you 
receive; the letters you send—everything 
is known to the Imperial police! As for 
Inquisitorial proceedings, that priest told 
me that orly the power was lacking for 
‘the Church,’ as he called it, forgive me, 
Marraine, to carry, fire, sword and all the 
rest of their gentle discipline among the 
heretics now, even as in the days of—of 
—barbarism! You dear, loving, little 
Marraine, with kind, gentle, old Pére 
Felix for your ‘directeur,’ how should 
you known any thing of such horrors?’’ 
said the young woman, with a tender 
touch upon the delicate hands folded in 
her godmother’s lap. 

‘‘Ah, well mon enfant, I was never 


any friend to the Jesuits; you know we 
don’t like them in France. But now 
give me some clearer idea of things. I’m 
afraid I am all astray; you say you are, 
or were on your way home to Beres- 
ford.’’ 

‘«Tt is all very strange to you, I fear, 
and a little dreadful, is it not? I will 
tell you all about it, for it is very near my 
heart, dear Marraine, that you should un- 
derstand it. 

‘¢You know what a very happy life 
mine was in the first years of my marriage. 
My husband’s devotion to me was all I 
could ask ; for six years I was thoroughly, 
purely happy. The only cloud was the 
death of my two babies; then the old 
Baron died, and I mourned him with all 
my heart, for he was a dear old man and 
loved me very much.”’ 

‘¢ He was your mother’s cousin, was he 
not ?”’ 

‘*My mother’s second cousin. Then 
I went to Beresford for a three months’ 
visit; and, when I came home, I found 
this Mr. O’Hara. He had dropped down 
at Hillenberg one day, about a month 
after I left, and he had used his time 
well, I assure you. You know Max gradu- 
ated at Oxford, and then went to Halle. 
This man was a classmate of Max’s, and 
really very brilliant. He was a double 
first, and Max admired him extremely. 
They were great friends, but Max had 
lost track of him for some years, and now 
he suddenly appears at the 'Berg and 
makes himself so entirely at home, that 
by the time I got back his reverence has 
everybody at his command. I forgot to 
say that his Ritualism had developed into 
Romanism, and from that into Jesuitism. 
Yes, the von Hillerns have been Protes- 
tants, or Lutherans, ever since the Refor- 
mation ; and, although Max became im- 
bued with Pusey doctrine, etc., at Oxford, 
it never seemed to cause any anxiety to 
any of his people or to me. 

‘« It would be impossible for me to give 
you all the miserable detail how this terri- 
ble man made his fiendish plans ; with what 
subtlety and duplicity he acted upon them; 
but, before I waked up to it enough to 
realize what he was doing, it was done.” 

‘‘What was done, Sibyl? What do 
you mean? It sounds like a seventeenth 
century plot.” 
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‘¢ Ah, dear Marraine, villains live and 
plot and work out in the lives of others 
their evil thoughts, even in the light of 
the nineteenth century. I talk coolly 
about it, because I have been living in it 
for four years. Think of it, Marraine, a 
simple New England girl coming from 
the pure, clear mental and moral atmos- 
phere of her home, ignorant, utterly, of 
the very existence of such falsehood and 
treachery, of all baseness and evil, and to 
be as I have been for four years! Can 
you conceive of what and how my life has 
been? Life! yes, lifein death; death of 
every hope, of every joy, of every throb 
of tenderness ; and then, with that, Mar- 
raine, a living contempt growing to a hor- 
ror and detestation of a man, a man who 
can become so lost to his manhood, so be- 
sotted as to give his whole life, happiness, 
everything, into the hands of—well, in 
this case—a Jesuit priest. He casts aside 
every emotion conflicting with that will; 
abaudons his conscience to that keeping. 
The Jesuit is a pit into which wife, chil- 
dren, home, all that is holiest, purest, best, 
has been cast; there is nothing left me— 
nothing! There is only falsehood, false- 
ness to the very core! ”’ 

‘‘Great heavens, Sibyl, what are you 
saying! Are you talking of your hus- 
band, or the priest, or both, or what?” 

‘‘Both? No. What is that priest to 
me? He may be true or false; but, my 
husband! Marraine, I could forgive him 
his neglect of me; I could forget every 
harsh word, every cold look; I could 
bear to lose his love, if only I could keep 
mine for him. But I cannot love a man 
who is untrue, untrue to himself, to God; 
aman who—Marraine, Max has—lied, in 
words and in deeds ; he has lied, his whole 
life is a lie !”’ 

She sprang from her seat and paced the 
floor in strong agitation, while her eyes 
burned and flushed with living fire. 

‘‘We were so happy, and when little 
Max was born, nine years ago, no young 
father was ever more joyous than he; no 
noble more proud of an heir to his house ! 
and we grieved so together for the two 
darlings. Ah! Godtook them in mercy, 
and he has forgotten it all—all, Marraine ! 
It is as if it had never been! And I 


thought he was so true; it was that I 
loved him for! 


Marraine, do you 
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believe a man can be possessed, verily and 
bodily, by a devil? If I could only be- 
lieve that a demon had entered into my 
Max, and if fasting and prayer would drive 
him out, why, I would go into retreat and 
wear my body out with fasting, and my 
soul to faintness with prayers, if it would 
give my Max freedom. Do you think it 
can be, Marraine?’’ 

‘¢T don’t know, chérie; we will ask 
Pére Beaubien about it; you know your 
great Kingsley believed it ; it may be. 
Now, calm yourself, #//e¢te, and remem- 
ber you have more to tell. I know yet 
nothing about your little Max being in 
Paris.”’ 

Sibyl resumed her seat, and after a few 
moments, went on quietly. 

‘* Nearly a year ago they took my child 
away from me. Mr. O’Hara brought 
him here and put him in some ‘ colléze,’ 
I don’t know where.” 

‘¢What! you don’t know where the 
child is, Sibyl ?’’ 

‘*No; they never told me. I suppose 
it is some Jesuit school. I write to my 
boy and he writes to me, but the letters 
go and come through my husband.” 

‘¢ Mais; but, my child, what does it 
mean? Whyare you put inthis position ? 
What is it for ?”’ 

‘¢I suppose the priest has some end, 
to gain which my influence over my hus- 
band needs to be destroyed, and for that, 
his love for me must be destroyed also ; 
and now, beside that, the man hates me 
as evil always hates, and fears, too, good,- 
for I am good as compared with the black- 
ness of such a soul as that! I am entirely 
convinced that if it were necessary he 
would take my life. I have thought some- 
times that Max feared him. I cannot ex- 
plain to myself the utter yielding up of 
one’s will and entire being to such influ- 
ence ; it is like sorcery.’ 

‘¢ Have you tried to win Max away from 
this priest—to bring him back to you?” 

‘¢Oh, heaven! have I not? I have 
struggled and wrestled with this evil thing, 
even as Jacob with the angel! It has 


been a battle of life and death and, God 
help us, evil and death have won! I 
must tell you a strange thing that hap- 
pened to me, Marraine.”’ 

‘¢Pardon me, Sibyl; tell me first, if 
this priest has been with you at Hillenberg 
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all these four years—has he never left 
you?” 

‘Rarely; he has been away for a day 
or two only, except on one occasion, when 
he spent a month in England, I believe.” 

‘¢And your husband—was he more 
himself during those absences? as if some 
restraint were removed, or how did he 
seem?”* 

‘*While Mr. O'Hara was away for a 
month, he became at last more as he used 
to be; we read and walked and rode to- 
gether, and he seemed happy, and if I 
could have had a little more time, I think 
I might have won, but the evil one came 
back and, almost at once, it was the same 
as before ; indeed, even worse than ever. 
It was then—after my saying that false- 
hood—falseness was the one thing that 
for its utter meanness I could never for- 
give, that he asked me, ‘Could you love 
any one who wilfully deceived you? was 
deliberately false in one thing only?’ 
‘Never!’ I replied.” 

‘«If it were some one you had loved 
very much, could you?” 

‘« That, still less; my contempt would 
be in proportion to what my love had 
been ; if I can not trust, I can not love.’’ 

‘¢ Suppose the end to be gained is a good 
one, even a holy one, and the only way 
to it is through falseness, as you call it?’’ 

‘¢¢ Falsehood never leads to holiness; 
blessedness was never yet reached through 
a lie,’ I replied, looking straight into his 
eyes, whose false light betrayed him to 
me—and he knew it. I went on, I know 
the maxim of your order, Mr. O’Hara— 
I would never call him ‘ Father,’ and he 
hated me for that, too—and I know it is 
fully carried out; the end sanctifies the 
means, but ‘the end’ is not yet—nor 
here!” 

His face grew very pale and he said, 
in a low, strained voice: 

**You are a bold woman, Madame! 
but you are wrong in your reading ; ‘the 
end’ will come sooner than you think.” 

‘* That night I could not sleep; I was 
thinking over the passage I had had with 
the priest, wondering if Max had heard 
—for he had given no sign—wondering 
what it meant, what all of it meant. 
What could be ‘the end’ that was to 
come sooner or later? I had wept all my 
tears long ago, and had tried to turn them 
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into prayers, Marraine; so I lay there 
dry-eyed in my misery, and I had closed 
my eyes, to rest them only, for I was too 
wretched for sleep, when I felt a presence, 
as indeed, has happened to me more than 
once in my life. I resisted the impulse 
to open my eyes, until the impression be- 
came so strong that I could not keep them 
closed. There, by my side, bent slightly 
over me, I saw a woman, shrouded in 
some garment that covered her entirely 
and shaded her face from me, only I 
could see her eyes; her hands were folded 
and I saw that they were white and beauti- 
ful. Her clear eyes looked straight into 
mine for a minute—I think she wanted 
to be sure that her presence was a reality 
to me—and then she whispered, ‘ Don’t 
be here after ——,’ the last word I lost. 
I kept my eyes on hers and gently raised 
my hand and laid it on hers. Marraine, 
there was nothing there—she was gone!” 

‘¢ You could see? It was light?” 

‘¢As day—the moon shone broad into 
my room, and I sawclearly. There is no 
deception—no illusion—no dream, about 
it; she came—to warn me.” 

‘¢Warn you of what, child?’’ You 
have brooded over your griefs so long, 
alone, ma Sibylle, that you are grown 
morbid. What object could this priest— 
granting him to bear any, and to be 2 
thoroughly bad man, as he is, perhaps 
—what object can he have? What can 
he hope to gain by harming you?” 

‘‘Ah! howcanI tell? How can any 
one read the dark story of a Jesuit heart? 
fathom the designs of his false soul? I 
was almost unnerved by this visitation ; 
I felt that I could bear it no longer. So, 
in the morning, I told Max that I would 
like to go home to Beresford for awhile; 
to my great relief, he consented at once. 
My preparations were soon made, and 
two days after I started for Havre with 
August, Max’s servant.’’ 

‘¢ Max did not go with you?”’ 

‘‘I was glad not to have him go; I 
was SO weary, so weary of this struggle! 
No, I didn’t want him; I only want my 
boy! I must have him, and then we 
will go to Beresford, and no priest will 
dare disturb us there! Well, August, 
who is a creature of the O’Hara, saw me 
safely on the steamer and on the way to 
America. 
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“I left the ship at Cherbourg, and 
now Iam here, for my own dear Mar- 


‘raine, my mother’s best-loved friend, to 


help me! You will, sweetest, you will 
find my baby-boy for me!” and with her 
arms round the little old lady, the weary- 
hearted woman rested her head on her 
shoulder and burst into tears. 

‘*¢ Of course I am going to! What else, 
ma fillette?’’ pressing a kiss on Sibyl’s 
cheek, while her dark eyes grew dim with 
tears; ‘‘ we are going to talk it over with 
Pére Felix, who is, fortunately, coming 
to dine, and we will lay our little plots 
and have our conspiracies just as well as 
tes messteurs,eh?”’ 

‘‘There, now, chésie have a cup of 
hot tea, and go and rest awhile; Julie has 
lighted a fire in your room, and you must 
be rested and ready to talk to the good 
Father.’’ , 

The coffee-service had been removed, 
and the fire liberally replenished; the 
lamps shaded with soft-tinted paper, shed 
a subdued light through the room ; a gen- 
eral air of dien séance rested on every- 
thing ; it was the very time and place for 
a confidental talk. 

‘¢ Felix—’’ they were friends from 
childhood, those two; for Felix Beau- 
bien came of an old Canadian family 
that had gone to Louisiana when he was 
yet a baby; in fact, it was love of Irene 
Gailleud that had made him one of the 
most kindly, gentle-spirited priests that 
ever wore the Roman frock, and the 
crafty little woman knew very well what 
she was doing, when she prefaced her 
story with the name she had been used 
to give her boy-lover years ago in ‘la 
Louisiana. 

‘« Felix, here is work for you and me.” 
And then she told briefly, but vividly, 
the story she had heard from her god-child 
a few hours before. 

Pére Felix listened in silence, though 
once he exclaimed, ‘*‘ Scé/érat/”’ 

At the end, Madame de Berille said: 

‘‘Now, Felix, we have to help this 
poor child, you and I.”’ 

‘Yes, Irene, what are we to do?”’ 

‘¢ First of all the boy has to be found, 
you can do that better than we can; then 
we must get possession of him, the rest 
is easy.”” 

‘*In a Jesuit school, you think ?”’ 
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‘¢ Certainly, the priest would not be 
likely to place him any where else. Don’t 
you think so?”’ 

‘¢ There is a Jesuit college at Nenilly,’”’ 
said M. Beaubien, thoughtfully, ‘‘ one at 
Versailles and—”’ 

‘¢ Dear Pére Felix, you will help me to 
get my little Max,” cried poor Sibyl, hold- 
ing out her hands to him, her voice 
trembling with anxiety. 

The good old man took her hands in 
his, and said earnestly, ‘‘ My child, be 
sure I will do all in my power for any one 
in trouble, and you are very near the old 
man’s heart; may God bless you and send 
you His own peace!’’ and he laid his 
hand on her head as he blessed her. 

Day after day went by, Pére Felix 
visited the Jesuit schools in and near 
Paris, in vain, day after day until a fort- 
night had gone. The strain upon Sibyl’s 
nervous system, her grief and bodily 
fatigue were all telling upon her fearfully ; 
it was only the elastic spirit of her god- 
mother that prevented her from sinking 
under her burden. At last M. Beaubien 
came, one afternoon, and said that he had, 
by chance, seen a young lad, certainly 
well-grown for nine years old, but whose 
resemblance to Sibyl was so striking that 
he could not help thinking — 

Sibyl could not wait. ‘‘Yes,—-yes,’”’ 
she exclaimed excitedly, ‘‘ my boy is like 
me—very like me—have I not said so?”’ 

‘‘This lad is at the College du Prince 
Impérial, which is a government school, 
and the Jesuits have nothing to do with 
it,’’? M. Beaubien went on quietly, while 
Sibyl was almost overcome by her intense 
agitation. 

‘¢ To-morrow,’’ he continued, ‘‘I will 
see a young friend of mine who is Pro- 
fessor in the school, and he will be able 
to tell me all about it, and now, my 
daughter,’ turning to Sibyl, ‘* now 
that a part of your heavy anxiety seems 
nearly over, it is my duty, as a priest of 
God to tell you what I believe is your 
duty, to go back to your husband and 
your home and to try ”’—he lifted his hand 
with a gesture for silence as Sibyl seemed 
about to reply. ‘‘I know, my child, how 
your heart is hot with indignation, and 
how wrong and injusticesting ; I knowall 
that. Still, with it all, remember, that he 
#s your husband, your boy’s father; your 
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promise was for all your life, ##// death, 
daughter.”’ 

Sibyl stood before them, her cheeks 
scarlet, but her brow white as marble, 
with her great eyes flashing with electric 
brightness. 

‘*No, no, Pére Felix! you ask too 
much of me. Go back there into the 
presence of the demon who has stolen my 
all that I had in life! Put myself, soul 
and body, in his power—leave him my 
boy? Pére Felix, it is too much; no 
law of God or of man can demand this 
thing of me. As for my husband, I have 
no words to speak my horror of him. 
No, I will not. We go home—home to 
grandpapa, my boy, and I—”’ 

She staggered and fell. They took 
her up insensible, and she remained so 
for hours. The pressure had been too 
much for her. Before midnight she 
was raving, and Dr. Thierry gave very little 
hope of her recovery. So, one day a 
message came to Count Max, as he sat in 
his library brooding over an old religious 
book that was two-thirds mysticism, and 
looking as if he very much needed some 
great shock of one kind or another to 
rouse him into even a faint resemblance 
of his old self. He opened the telegram 
listlessly, and read : 


** Sibyl isdying. If you wish tosee her again, 
come without delay. 
“ TRENE DE BERILLE, 
“ No. — Rue St. Dominique, Paris. 


It struck to his half paralyzed heart. 
For a moment he sat stupidly looking at 
the words and the signature, as though 
he could not understand. ‘‘ Why, where 
was Sibyl? Why should Madame de Berille 
—how could Sibyl—be dying, and he—”’ 

He sprang to his feet, and it seemed to 
him that an electric current darted 
through him. He spoke sharply: 

‘¢ Have my horse at the door in five 
minutes ! ’’ 

‘¢ But, Herr Baron, the Father, is out, 
and—’”’ 

Von Hillern turned and flashed a look 
upon him which made August almost 
start in amazement. For three years none 
had seen a look like that in the master’s 
face. 

‘*Where does the Herr Baron go?” 
the man asked, respectfully. 


‘*To Paris. Order my horse at once; 
no delay for any thing.’’, 


’ The tone and look admitted of neither’ 


words nor delay, and witha glance at the 
yellow paper where it lay on the table 
August hastened to obey. 

An hour Jater Max von Hillern was on 
his way to Paris. 

‘« Felix,’”’ said Madame de Berille— 
the priest had been dining with her as 
was his invariable Sunday habit—* have 
you a vow against curiosity ?’ 

‘¢Or the gratifying it—which do you 
mean ?”’ asked Mon. Beaubien. 

‘‘Either—both; here have you sat 
since dinner, a half-hour at the least, and 
never a question have you asked about 
Sibyl, or one can say now ‘the von Hil- 
lerns.’ You went away from Paris at the 
very ‘supreme moment,’ as they say, and 
yet I am convinced that men have more 
curiosity than women.” 

The good man laughed a quiet little 
laugh of utter content and replied : 

‘¢ Twas thinking of Sibyl as you spoke, 
and wondering how long you were going 
to keep me waiting.” 

‘Now, you don’t deserve anything! 
but I know you are devoured with curi- 
osity, so I will tell you; and to be per- 
fectly truthful, I really don’t believe I 
could keep my story one minute longer. 
You know that the Jesuit followed Max 
as soon as possible, because you met him 
here when you came with the child; he 
looked all sorts of unspeakable things at 
you, too. I should have turned him over 
to you, or both of you to each other, 
rather, but for your having to hurry away 
so. As it was, I requested him in my 
loftiest manner to tell me-—what he 
wanted, in fact—and when he replied that 
it was important that he should have an 
interview with Count von Hillern, I said, 
with infinite courtesy—”’ 

‘¢ Of course,’’ murmured M. Beaubien. 
‘‘__that it was quite impossible, and would 
continue to be so while the Countess von 
Hillern remained ill. He then said that 
the boy would undoubtedly be a disturb- 
ance, and he would at once take him back 
to school. ‘By no means,’I replied ; ‘the 
child was to stay with his mother—’” 

‘¢ But Count von Hillern—”’ 

‘¢¢It is by his desire, sir,’ I replied, 
very decidedly. As I had not asked him 
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to be seated, he had nothing to do but go, 
and I can imagine he must have been 
raging inwardly. 

‘¢The delightful part of it all is, that 
by some means or other, Max has con- 
vinced Sibyl of his return to his right 
mind, and consequently to the path of 
rectitude. She discovered that, instead of 
detesting him, she loved him more than 
ever, and they sailed for New York as 
happy as two gocd, young people like 
them ought to be.’’ 

. Did he seem much overcome when 
he first saw her? ’’ 

‘‘Who—Max? Utterly so. He nearly 
fainted and had to leave the room, and I 
gave him all sorts of restoratives. I was 
rejoiced to see so much feeling, although 
it was a fearful shock to him. He wes 
almost ill himself, as thin, pale, and hol- 
low-eyed as a ghost—and to see her un- 
conscious, all her beautiful hair gone, 
with vacant, staring eyes, her poor, thin 
hands wandering about and grasping at 
the air, and then her sobs and calling to 
him—it was heartrending! He was all 
her own again, in ten minutes’ time.”’ 

‘* Have they had any kind of explana- 
tion ?”” 

‘‘T fancy he hasn’t any very clear no- 
tions about the last two years. Sibyl 
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writes that he doesn’t like to talk about 
the Jesuit, but she has gathered that he 
is the next of kin if littlke Max were out 
of the way.” 

‘¢ H’m!”’ said Pére Felix. 

‘¢ Yes, somebody married an Irishman, 
and all that, you know; I suppose that, 
then, all that splendid estate would have 
gone to the church ?” 

‘« No, indeed ; to the Society—to the 
Society, Irene.’”’ 

‘Ah, that indeed—well, they can’t 
have it now. Sibyl writes that it seems 
as if she had got her husband back from 
the dead. After all, Felix, there is some- 
thing really sublime in the devotion of 
those Jesuits to their Order; it is such 
utter self-abnegation, one can’t help ad- 
miring it. What a wonderful organiza- 
tion it is; but what a transition from 
Sibyl Beresford to Theology !’’ 

‘¢ Not quite that ; it is Jesuitism ! ‘ The- 
ology ’ means the word of God, and—”’ 

‘¢ Jesuitism doesn’t, eh? But surely 
Ignatius Loyola had the word of God in 
the beginning, and the very object of the 
Society of Jesus was, then, to help others 
and to endure for others.’’ | 

‘¢ You are right, Irene; but I fear they 
have lost it! I much fear they have lost 
it!’ said Pére Felix, with a sigh. 


A Love Song. 


BY CHARLES LOWATER, 


H, sweet as a May morning, 

As honey to the bee, 

Is my little love to me; 
And I love her best of all, 
For she’s fairer than the roses, 

And her love is all for me. 


Like violets adorning 
The green and fragrant leaf, 
Her dear eyes look love to me; 

And I love her best of all, 

And I know she loves me truly, 
For she whispered it to me. 


Then in our life’s gay morning 

Oh we will happy be, 

For her heart is all for me; 
And I lore her best of any, 
And her love is all for me! 

Oh, her love is all for me! 
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BY ABBIE LEE. 


IN the banks of the 

eastern shore of Vir- 

# ginia an elegant man- 

s sion reared its lofty 

y height. Around and 

} even down to the 

J ‘‘Sea Girt shore ’’ the 

extensive grounds 

were laid out with a lavish splendor, 

which betokened the possessor to be a 

person of rare taste and refinement, as 
well as great wealth. 

The winter evening had set in witha 
cold, windy rain. Small particles of 
snow fell against the window pane, as if to 
take refuge beside the hearth, from which 
huge and noble logs cast a ruddy glow 
upon the costly furniture. 

On such a cheerless night Elford Tre- 
vis was to bring home his bride. Even 
the elements seemed to resent such an in- 
novation, and the old house dog, who 
sat within the doorway, raised his shaggy 
head as the sound of the sea king, lashing 
his turbulent subjects, fell upon his ear. 

Upon the marble mantel a miniature 
jeweled clock, suspended between two 
flying cherubs, noted the lapse of time, a 
tiny bird sprang from some hidden niche, 
and after warbling a few silvery notes, it 
clapped its wings, and five ringing strokes 
vibrated through the room. 

As the sound fell upon the ear of a 
young girl, buried within the cushions of 
a large chair, she started up. 

‘* Five o’clock ; but one hour more be- 
fore the steamer will be in, and the cars 
leave. One look at those precious little 
ones, and then this heart must learn to 
look elsewhere for love.’’ 

As she spoke, Enna Trevis left the 
room. Scarce eighteen summers of her 
life had passed, and but little more than 
two years since she had placed the first 
garland (wet with her bitter tears) upon 
her idolized mother’s grave, from that 
day she turned the key upon her own 
blighting sorrow, and made the light and 
comfort in the darkened home for her 
father and two little sisters. 

The affection which existed between 


Elford Trevis and Enna was truly touch- 
ing. His manner toward her was always 
tender, gentle and deferential. Hig 
pride all centered in her. He rode with 
her, sang with her, and consulted her 
in all business matters, while she looked 
upon her father as the noblest work of the 
Creator, and really they were as essential 
to each other as the sunbeam to the rose, 

Full soon the earth upon the grave of 
Elford Trevis’ wife became green with the 
grass, and the flowers his children had 
planted within the enclosure bloomed. 
Eighteen months had fled with ‘ Father 
Time,’’ and the only change in his splen- 
did home was a call from his State, to fill 
an honored seat in the Legislative hall of 
Richmond. The time of his absence 
seemed long to Enna, and the smile which 
welcomed his glad return told him of 
such, 

The night was glorious. After the little 
ones had kissed papa and sister ‘‘ good- 
night’? and gone to rest, Mr. Trevis 
wrapped a fleecy shawl around the form 
of his daughter ; with a pardonable thrill 
of pride and joy, that so much beauty, 
grace and elegance belonged to him, he 
bore her away. While they were seated 
upon a rustic seat, with the moonbeams 
and the waves dancing to gentlest music 
of the evening breeze, he told her of his 
travels, of the thunders of applause which 
followed his efforts to represent the cause 
of his noble brothers and constituents. 
Then, with his arm around her and her 
hand in his, he told her of a gentle, lov- 
ing woman who promised to come 
and fill the place made vacant by her 
dead mother. She listened in unbroken 
silence, while he told her of the early 
love which had existed between Ellen 
Clyde and himself in their youth ; of the 
trial of separation; her marriage an 
his; how they had met again, after she 
had laid a tyrannical husband and one 
child in the grave, and he, the beautiful, 
loving and beloved mother of his chil- 
dren. It was her way to take everything 
calmly, so he could not see the anguish 
of heart, as she rested against his strong 
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breast. ‘They passed in, and he stopped 
her beneath the hall lamp. 

‘¢ You sympathize with me in this great 
joy, my darling!” 

‘¢You must do all things right, dear 
father,’’ but the pent-up agony would 
burst out in one cry. ‘Oh! my mother, 
my precious mother !’’ and she lay in his 
arms insensible, and almost as cold as the 
marble figures which filled the niches of 
the spacious hall. 

The time glided by. Mr. Trevis, urged 
on by the great sadness which shadowed 
the Madonna face of his daughter, has- 
tened the time of his marriage, feeling 
confident that a meeting between those 
two so dearly loved, would remove all 
prejudice. Only in the silence of her 
chamber, with her mother’s portrait be- 
fore her, did the calmness give way. 

‘¢T cannot call her mother, I cannot! 
Oh, mother, my precious mother! lying 
in your silent grave. How can I see 
another take your place? I cannot; I 
must leave all the dear associations, this 
loved home, and wander alone into the 
world ; bid adieu to my darling father, 
my little sisters, my heart’s happiness.’’ 

And thus the misguided girl put away 
from her the happiness of her young life, 
and resolved to go away to some crowded 
city, and, under an assumed name, teach 
for her maintenance. 

The winter evening grew more boister- 
ous as the hour approached, which would 
herald the coming of the steamer. Enna 
Trevis passed from the parlor up to the 
nursery, where her young sisters lay in 
the sweet sleep of innocence and happi- 
ness. After pressing kiss after kiss upon 
their lips, her tears fell upon the golden 
curls of her three-year old pet Ola, 
then turning the key once more upon her 
sorrow, she stepped into the carriage. She 
ordered Richard to drive to town and to 
the depot. 

‘Hurry, Richard ; so as to be back in 
time to meet the steamer, when father 
atrives,”’ 

They reached the depot in time, amid 
the crowd and unnoticed. Enna took 
her seat in the sleeping car for Baltimore, 
from thence to Washington, in answer to 
an advertisement in the paper for ateacher. 

The steamer which bore Mr. Trevis 
and his bride to their home, ploughed 
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the waves as they dashed madly against 
its ironbound sides, but they were to- 
gether and nearing the haven of rest and 
love. What cared they for wind and 
storm? There was calm within—perfect 
rest. 

“We are nearly home, my Ellen; one 
more hour. I grow impatient as the time 
approaches, to clasp in one embrace my 
wife and daughter. You will love the 
little Rosie and Ola, too. My darling, I 
feel that I do not deserve so much hap- 
piness.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, I will love them all. 
This beautiful picture of Enna is very 
like you. I should love her for that, if 
not for her own sweet self.’’ 

The hour passed and in the prescribed 
time the steamer lay opposite Mr. Trevis’ 
beautiful country seat. Soon after they 
were landed and seated in the carriage. 
It was not until they had started for 
home, that Mr. Trevis inquired : 

‘¢ They are all well at home, Richard ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, sir; and Miss Enna bade me 
give you this letter before she left.”’ 

‘«Left? Where has she gone?’’ 

‘¢I do not know; she left on the cars 
this evening, sir. She said the letter 
would tell you.” 

‘¢T suppose that will explain it,” and 
with the hand of his wife clasped in his 
own, he buried the bitter disappointment 
in his breast, and waited his arrival home 
to solve the mystery. Then in the quiet 
of that sanctuary they read it together. 





~ « Forgive me, my father! My precious father! 
My heart is broken, and I long for the rest of the 
grave. I feel that I have taken a step of which 
you will not approve, but, God helping me, I 
must carry it out. I could not call her mother. 
That name issacred to an angel. There was no 
other I could give your wife without disrespect 
to you. I shall hear of her, and shall learn to 
love her, as she is kind to you and my dear little 
sisters. 3 shall not want; I have money, of 
which your liberality has so bountifully supplied 
me. With my education I shall make a living. 
Oh, if I only could kiss you, instead of this 
painted ivory, I would be willing to give you up 
and die. God bless you both, dear, darling 
father, and make you happy. ENNA.” 


‘*It grieves me to have brought this 
great sorrow upon you, Elford. She 
must be found. Oh, my darling! We 
must search for her, and I will teach her 
to love me.”’ 
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**It has come with a crushing force, 
but I have you, my own wife, to help me 
bear it. All shall be well yet. Yes, we 
must search for her, and woo her back to 
her nest before her flight shall have gained 
publicity.” 

Thus they went to work hand in hand. 
The shadows of evening fell across the 
fire-lighted rcom of a cityhome. A lady, 
seated within the glow of its genial 
warmth, held a book in her hand, but 
she did not appear to be reading, as her 
gaze remained fixed upon the fire. Her 
reverie was broken by the entrance of a 
girl of ten years. 

‘¢ Excuse me for interrupting you, Miss 
Sivert. Mother has sent me to beg that 
you will be kind enough to come down 
and play for Ettie; she has one of her 
nervous attacks. Dr. Clyde says we must 
humor her.’’ 

‘« Certainly, I will come with pleasure,’’ 
she said, and, arising, she followed to the 
parlor, where were seated around the sofa 
of the invalid child, Colonel and Mrs. Ben- 
ton and the family physician, Dr. Clyde. 
With a willowy grace and elegance, 
which was peculiar alone to Enna Trevis, 
whom the reader will have recognized, she 
acknowledged the introduction to Dr. 
Clyde; thes. took her seat at the piano. 
Strain after strain of soft liquid music 
floated through the room, which soothed 
and calmed the restless child more than 
all the doctor’s opiates. 

** Who is she, Mrs. Benton ?”’ 

‘* The governess of my daughters, doc- 
tor.”’ 

‘« Excuse me; what is her name, and 
where is she from ?”’ 

‘*Ah! I see; you, like ourselves, have 
become interested in her. Col. Benton 
and I fear that she has seen some great 
sorrow ; while Janie and Ettie think her 
some princess in disguise. She answered 
our advertisement for a governess, and 
more than fills the position. Dear little 
Ettie clings to her, and she alone can 
soothe these nervous attacks. Her grace 
and gentleness, united with the melan- 
choly sweetness of her face, touch me to 
the soul. I would gladly draw from her 
the cause of her sorrow, but a certain 
reticence of manner repels anything which 
would look like curiosity. Anne Sivert 
is her name. I do not know where she is 


from, and she has been with us a month; 
her letters were post-marked from Rich- 
mond. You have not heard her sing? 
Her voice is music itself. Ettie, will you 
not ask Miss Anne to sing your favorite 
song, ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen?’ ”’ 

Enna complied with her request, and 
even surpassed herself. Song after song 
was called for, and still they could not see 
the effort it cost the weary, sorrowing 
girl, nor did they relax their assiduity 
(not unkindly meant), until Ettie begged 
that she would sing an old song, sung so 
often with the dear old parents, one in the 
grave, the other separated by her own act, 
perhaps, forever, by his just resentment. 
She tried one bar, and sang ‘‘ The dearest 
spot on earth to me is home;’’ then, 
growing sick and faint, she turned from 
the piano, saying, ‘‘ Not now, Ettie; an- 
other time, dear child,’”’ and bowing she 
left the room. After reaching her own, 
she locked the door, and, throwing herself 
upon the sofa, she gave way to the most 
bitter tears she had shed since her mother 
was taken from her. Poor Enna! home- 
sickness, heart-sickness and such a sense 
of utter loneliness came over her, which 
she, with all her pride and fortitude could 
not throw off. 

Dr. Clyde left soon after Enna, and 
with him the sweet image of her sad face, 
the sound of the pathetic voice, so full of 
unuttered weeping. 

‘¢ She has suffered ; she still suffers. If 
Ellen were only here; she would win her 
to tell her grief. I will write to her.” 

While the doctor is in his office penning 
the letter, I will tell the reader of the 
young physician who came to the Capital 
five years previous to the time of which 
we speak. Unknown, save by Col. and 
Mrs. Benton, he found little to occupy his 
time, and his office hours remained un- 
broken, except now and then by a charity 
patient, and things went on thus for more 
than a month, when, one day, a rumor 
went abroad that a pestilential fever had 
broken out in the city; the next, it was 
talked about openly at the corners of the 
streets. The doctors were seen in every 
direction. In the haunts of the lowly 
and poverty-stricken abodes Dr. Clyde 
would wend his way, and, as though the 
magic of healing were his to give, the 
angel of death was stayed at his touch, 
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and the sweet sleep of returning conscious- 
ness visited his patients. Soon his fame 
went abroad, and, from that time, Dr. 
Clyde’s name became a household word 
in many homes, both lowly and lofty. 
Possessed of many manly virtues, and a 
handsome face and form, he did not fail 
to attract the attention of the fair sex; 
but, having reached the age of thirty, 
he still seemed as much devoted to the 
«Sister Ellen,’? to whom we left him 
writing, as ever. A part of his letter ran 
thus : 

‘‘T am sorry, dear Ellen, you could 
not accept the invitation of our mutual 
friend, Mrs. Benton, but I suppose your 
new duties and ties are sufficient excuse. 
I feel like quarreling with Mr. Trevis for 
cheating us out of this visit. We need 
your presence sadly, dear sis. Mrs. 


Benton has staying with her in the capac- 
ity of governess, a lady, who interests us 
very much. She is beautiful, graceful, 
and dignified, and yet such an ineffable 
sadness veils her sweet face as to make it 
painful to look at her. She is so reserved 
thaf, as yet, none has had an insight into 


her ‘holy of holies.’ If you were only 
here, I know you could cheer and soothe 
her. Her name is ‘Anne Sivert ’—the 
name does not correspond with her face 
and general deportment.’’ 

Day after day found Dr. Clyde at the 
house of Mrs. Benton. Ettie’s ill health 
demanded his constant attendance. In 
visiting Ettie he found ample opportunity 
of observing the growing paleness and 
languor of her chosen friend and constant 
companion. With genuine grief he saw 
the roses fade from the cheeks of Enna, 
and her step grow more feeble day by day. 
A month of constant intercourse had not 
lessened his respectful admiration for her, 
and he was the only one she knew in that 
vast city except the dear friends she had 
made in her loneliness—Colonel and Mrs. 
Benton, and the two children. 


Coming in one day, he found her alone * 


with Ettie. After speaking to the child, 
he turned to her: 

“* Mrs. Benton has requested me to take 
your case in hand. How are you to- 
day?” 

**T am quite well,”’ she replied, ‘‘ with 
the exception of a headache.” 

‘‘Mrs. Benton says you have resisted 
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all her entreaties to take exercise; as 
your physician, I insist upon your taking 
a ride or walk this evening.”’ 

‘*I do not need either, and prefer re- 
maining at home,”’ 

‘* Still, I insist upon it. My buggy is 
at the door; will you ride with me?” 

‘*Thank you; I prefer walking if I 
must do either.’’ 

‘¢ Well, I will stay here with Ettie until 
her mother comes, so hurry, or you will 
have a snow-storm to battle with.” 

Enna was soon equipped and started 
out. At first her step was feeble, but in a 
short time the sharpness of the air gave 
her new life and elasticity. She walked 
toward the cemetery, not once thinking 
of the distance. Soon little flakes of 
snow began to fall, and turning to retrace 
her steps as rapidly as she could, with her 
veil down and her eyes on the ground, 
she did not observe Dr. Clyde’s approach 
until he spoke to her. 

“You have taken more of a walk than 
I intended. Take my arm and walk more 
slowly, you are panting for breath. Why 
did you walk to the cemetery upon so 
gloomy an evening? It is sad enough, at 
best.’’ 

‘*The place and weather correspond 
with my feelings. I should dwell among 
the tombs.”’ 

‘* What is this great grief which clouds 
your life? Tell me,’’ he said. 

‘*Tell you? Why should I? Iam able 
to bear it alone.” 

‘« Because it is killing you. Have I 
not watched you, day by day, grow thin, 
and your eyes heavy with crushed tears? 
I cannot stand it, because I love you. I 
have never told another woman this. You 
are the only one in the world to me, and 
I cannot see you die. Be my wife, and 
we will share each others joys and sor- 
rows.” 

The one ray of exquisite joy which 
brightened her beautiful, sad eyes, made 
his great heart bound for one brief second, 
then withdrawing herself from him, she 
exclaimed : 

‘‘You must not; you cannot, Dr. 
Clyde. Iam not what Iseem. Oh! why 
did you tell me this? I am miserable, in- 
deed.’’ And just then, arriving at the 
door, she sprang up the steps and hastened 
to her own room. 
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Dr. Clyde would have turned and 
walked away, but for Janie, who ran out, 
exclaiming : 

‘*©Oh! Dr. Clyde, Aunt Ellen has 
come, and she is looking all about for 

ou.” 

Soon he had clasped the dear sister to 
his heart, and with a ‘‘ thank God, you 
have not come too late,’’ he turned away 
and would have left her, but she laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

. ‘*What is it that troubles you, Clin- 
ton?” 

‘¢Go to her, sister; the young girl, 
sick, suffering, broken-hearted, but as 
pure as an angel, alone up-stairs. Mrs. 
Benton does not know how sick she is.”’ 

Not so much in his words as in the far 
off depth of his dark eyes, she read the 
story of ‘* hope denied.”’ 

Unclasping a jeweled miniature from 
her watch-chain, she handed it to him. 

‘¢ Have you ever seen the original of 
this?”’ 

‘¢ How did you get this? It is a speak- 
ing likeness of Miss Anne Sivert.’’ 

‘«Spell her name backward and you 
have the name of my step-daughter, Enna 
Trevis. She left her father’s home rather 
than meet a step-mother. I must win her 
love before she finds me out.” 

‘¢God grant it. Who ever knew you 
without loving you?”’ 

‘tAh! I see you are as blind as ever; 

but come. I must let Carro and Col. Ben- 
ton into our secret.” 
+ The snow fell thick and fast, but Enna 
lay unconscious of the storm; the moan- 
ing did not cease, nor did she appear to 
notice the entrance of Mrs. Benton. 

‘¢ Dear Miss Anne what is the matter?” 

‘¢T do not know. Is it morning !’’ she 
replied. 

‘¢Oh, no; it is evening, and I came 
up to beg you to come down. My old 
friend and schoolmate has come on a 
visit, and I want you to form her ac- 
quaintance.”’ 
» ‘Yes; I will come. Is she at the 
cemetery ? Dr. Clyde said itwas gloomy 
there; but the sun is shining brightly ; 
how it burns my head.”’ 

Lay down, my child. 
very sick.”’ 

All that night they watched beside her 
bed—Mhis. Benton, Dr. Clyde, and the 
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rejected step-mother. All night her lips 
gave utterance to the thoughts of her 
active brain. 

‘Father, dear father, do not tum 
away from me; it is breaking my heart 
to see you turn from me in anger. My 
own mother has come from Heaven to 
plead for me. It is your own child, Enna, 
Kiss me, mother,’’ and as thestep-mother’s 
lips pressed hers, a tear fell upon the 
parched brow. 

‘* Do angels weep, mother? I thought 
God wiped all tears from their eyes. I 
am so tired, so tired. Rock me to sleep, 
mother.”’ 

When the morning light stole into the 
darkened room, Enna lay in a deepsleep, 
with one hand clasped in her mother’s, 
while she bathed her brow with the other. 

‘* Keep her asleep, Ellen. I must ride 
around and see my patients, but I will be 
back soon.”’ 

Dr. Clyde turned to go. 

‘¢ Clinton, shall I write her father of 
her situation ? ”’ 

‘*Oh, no! Before he can receive the 
letter she will have passed the crisis. I 
trust this sleep will result in good; save 
him the anguish and suspense. Watch 
her, sister, closely.’’ 

The morning passed, and still Enna 
slept; the evening closed, and her slum- 
ber remained unbroken. 

It was beyond the hour of midnight. 
Dr. Clyde sat on one side, Mrs. Trevis on 
the other, when she opened her eyes. The 
old, sad, weary look had away, 
and a sweet, gentle smile lighted them. 

Dr. Clyde spoke to her, felt her pulse, 
and, turning to his sister, he said, ‘‘She 
is much better; I will leave her with you 
now, and go into the next room, and take 
a few hours’ rest. ' 

Mrs. Trevis arranged her pillows, ad- 
ministered a soothing draught, and re 
sumed her station by the bed. Enna 
watched her for some time, until she took 
her seat, then she said, ‘‘ You are very 
kind. Who are you?” 

‘‘T am Mrs. Benton’s early friend and 
schoolmate. Have you never heard Carro 
speak of Mrs. Weldon?”’ 

‘¢T think I have heard the name, but I 
cannot remember. It is very kind of you 
to — beside me. Have I been very 
sick ?’’ 
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‘¢ Yes, Dr. Clyde feared you would have 
brain fever, but I am thankful that the 
symptoms have passed away. God has 


been very good to you, dear child; He has 
saved your life.” 

‘«¢ Have I been so near death, and away 
from my dear father? Mrs. Weldon, I left 
my home because I feared to meet my step- 
do you think 


mother. It was very sinful ; 
my father can forgive me?” 

‘©Oh, yes, my child. Why should he 
not? You have suffered.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I have, I have! But I will go to 
my dear father, and I will try to make my 
step-mother love me.’’ 

‘“You must sleep now; we will talk 
more to-morrow, when you are better. 
You must go home with me, and I will 
take you to your father.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you, dear Mrs, Weldon; you 
are too kind to me, an utter stranger.”’ 

‘* Not at all a stranger; I have heard of 
you. Dr. Clyde is my brother, and Mrs. 
Benton my early friend.” 

So, weary and drowsy from the opiate, 
Enna slept again. With the morning, 
came Dr. Clyde. 

‘¢ We can take her home Clinton, in a 
short time ?’’ Mrs. Trevis asked. 

‘‘ Yes, in three or four days,” he replied. 

‘¢ And you will go along with us?”’ 

‘‘I fear not; my patients require my 
attention.’’ 

‘‘Dear Clinton, you must; Elfort will 
be so much disappointed. There are 
other physicians to whose care you can 
leave your patients.”’ 

‘Well, I will see what I can do.”’ 

Again the steamer bound for the east- 
ern shore of Virginia, ploughed the deep; 
but this time the sunbeams played merry 
pranks against those iron-bound sides, as 
they were ever and anon chased back and 
forth by the laughing waters. Enna Tre- 
vislay inaspaciousstate-room. Dr. Clyde 
sat by her side, reading aloud, while Mrs. 
Trevis sat in the door-way, busied with 
some fancy work. Enna appeared restless, 
and Dr. Clyde laid aside his book. 

“Dear Mrs. Weldon, my father wrote 
you that he would meet you at your 
home ?”” 

“Yes, my child, he will be there to 
meet us,’’ 

*‘And will we be much longer getting 
there?” 
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‘¢Not more than an hour. We will 
soon be there now, but you must not al- 
low yourself to become excited.” 

‘< If my step-mother were only like you, 
I could not help loving her.”’ 

‘¢ We shall see.”’ 

Enna lay perfectly calm outwardly, 
while Dr. Clyde paced the deck back and 
forth, with his arms folded across his broad 
chest ; and the shadow had deepened in 
those dark eyes, since the evening his sis- 
ter had sounded their depths, but there 
was n) other token of the light which had 
been quenched. 

Soon the boat had stopped, then came 
the sound of a footstep both those wait- 
ing women knew so well; then the loved 
voice: ‘* God bless you, Clinton, you are 
more than welcome.’”’ Mrs. Trevis was 
in the doorway, and Enna raised herself 
to see her clasped in her father’s arms. 
The words: ‘‘ Ellen, dear wife, have you 
brought my child?” was answered by a 
look, and she lay in his arms like a sob- 
bing child, that had at last found rest. 

Eyes all unused to weeping filled to the 
brim, and Clinton Clyde dashed the tears 
off with a contemptuous sigh, and turning, 
he caught the little Ola in his arms. 

‘Where have you come from, little 
one?’ he asked. 

‘* Me come to see sister; Rosie come, 
too.” 

He knew from the likeness it must be 
Enna’s sister, Bearing her in, he placed 
her beside her sister, and turning from 
that happy group he sighed : 

‘¢ She is happy now; it is all she cares 
for.’’ 

The evening was fair and the air balmy. 
One would almost imagine themselves in 
a more Southern clime. The soft breeze 
came gently through the open casement 
beside which Enna sat, about a week after 
her return—Mr. Trevis sat by her side, 
Mrs. Trevis was at the piano, and Dr. 
Clyde and herself were singing some of 
their old songs. 

‘¢ Ellen, have you forgotten my favor- 
ite, which you and Clinton used to sing 
together—‘ Here’s a health to one I love, 
dear?’’’ asked Mr. Trevis. 

Together they sang that sweet, old, 
Scotch song of ‘‘ Burns.” 

After the last note had died away, Mrs. 
Trevis arose, saying : 
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‘*T must write a letter for you to take 
to Carro to morrow, Clinton.”’ 

Soon after, Mr. Trevis was called out. 
The two sat silently. At last, as if urged 
on by an impulse, Dr. Clyde walked 
across the room and took a seat on the 
sofa by her. 

‘*I will leave you to-morrow and go 
back to work. Thank God the look of 
sorrow and pain has passed from your 
eyes, and I will leave you happy, When 
I think of that sweet old song, it is the 
echo of my own heart.” 


«“ ¢Altho’ thou may never be mine, 
Itho’ even hope is denied, 
sweeter for the despairing, 

Than aught in this world beside.’ 


‘Farewell, farewell. You are young 
and beautiful. When a younger and more 
favored suitor shall have placed the orange- 


wreath upon your brow, then think of one 
whose love no other ever shared.” 

He turned to leave her, but the look of 
pleading sorrow and love recalled him. 

‘¢Can you love me, Enna?”’ 

‘¢ Forever and forever, Clinton.” 

‘¢QOh, my darling, how faithfully I will 
shield you from care and sorrow.”’ 

They knew not how the time passed; 
Mr. and Mrs. Trevis came to say good- 
night. She saw that the shadow had fled 
now, and the hope had only been deferred. 

The next winter when Mrs. Benton's 
spacious parlors were thrown open at a 
reception given in honor of Dr. Clyde 
and his beautiful bride, no one would 
recognize in the bright, sparkling, happy 
bride, the sorrowful, young governess. 

Ettie and her sister were satisfied in 
giving her up, to know she would live 
near them, where they could hear her 
sweet voice often. 


Spring-time and Love. 


BY RICHARD C, LENSKI, 


LITTLE bird, 

That sang a love-song blithe and merry, 
So true, it stirred 

Its perch, a blooming twig of cherry. 


A little beam, 

That kissed the singer, golden-throated, 
And o’er the cream 

Of virgin blossoms softly floated. 


A little brook, 

That ran in many a tinkling ripple, 
And gayly shook 

The dancing beam reflected triple. 


A little blast, 

That brought the spring-time sudden sorrow, 
And overcast 

The summer brightness of to-morrow. 
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The Girl tn Wlack. 


BY CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 


I. 


LEWIS TEMPLE, 
ARTIST. 
\Crayon Portraits. Photographs Reproduced. | 
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HEN I had fastened the tin 
sign—painted by myself, for 
economical reasons—to the 
door- post, I stepped back 

and surveyed my work with a m'xture of 
complacency and contempt. The sign, 
in its respectable black and gold, was 
very satisfactory—as asign. It was neat, 
and at the same time attractive, per- 
suasive, yet not vulgarly obsequious. But, 
oh, ye powers that rule the fortunes of 
men! What a fall was here! What a 
plunge from Olympian heights of ambi- 
tion to the nethermost deeps of the ob- 
scure commonplace. Photographs repro- 
puced, forsooth! And by that same 
Lewis Temple, whose name was so 
proudly to grace the great historic can- 
vasses before which admiring crowds 
should stand, while the awed world 
hailed the rising of a newstar in the firm- 
ament of fame. Alas, poor dreams! 
phantom, rainbow-winged, blown into 
the limbo of lost hopes by the breath of 
poverty; the golden halo of immortal 
genius pawned for a pennyworth of bread 
and cheese ! 

Yes, I had put my vanity in my pocket, 
together with the small silver which con- 
stituted my whole capital, after paying 
the first month’s rent for the dingy room, 
which was hereafter to be my studio, and 
. had any decent tradesman of the quarter 
happened along at that moment possessed 
with the fancy of having his smug 
features transferred to canvas or card- 
board, I should have taken off my hat to 
him with gratitude. For things had in- 
deed come to a desperate pass with me. 
Thad returned from abroad with a port- 
folio full of sketches, which the great 
Gérome himself had turned over with an 
indifference which did not conceal his 
«nvy, and a dozen paintings whose won- 


derful—but, there, Iam a modest man by 
nature and despise the egotism which has 
always seemed to me the prime defect of 
the artistic temperament. It will suffice 
if I say that it was no want of power on 
my part which had reduced me to a back 
street tenement and to copying photo- 
graphs. 

Having satisfied myself that my sign 
was properly adjusted, and having noth- 
ing else to employ me, I strolleg discon- 
tentedly down the shabby street and 
entered a small park a few blocks distant. 
It was a dreary little place, whose arid soil 
gave grudging support to a score of dingy 
trees and some patches of straggling grass 
where rival colonies of sparrows met to 
settle ancient feuds. At intervals along 
the ill-kept walks stood weather: beaten 
settees, where, on clear days, nurse-maids 
read cheap literature, while their juvenile 
charges quarreled or played about un- 
heeded by guardians deep in the woes of 
Lord Algernon and Lady Alice. On this 
dull, gusty morning, however, the only 
visitor beside myself appeared to be a 
woman sitting upon a settee in one of the 
cross paths. Led by the merest idle 
curiosity, I turned aside and walked past 
her, bestowing a casual glance as I went 
by. 

Her slender figure was clad in deep 
black, and her attitude betokened either 
profound meditation or dejection. At 
the sound of my step she raised her head 
and looked at me. She had been weep- 
ing, and the tears still glistened upon her 
long lashes. I had seen many beautiful 
women, both abroad and at home, and men 
of my profession are supposed to be 
judges of beauty ; but I had never seen a 
face like the one I now gazed upon. Not 
that it was so remarkable in form or col- 
oring; indeed, it was unnaturally pale 
and pitiably thin. But there was some- 
thing in its expression, a sweetness, a del- 
icacy, a—but who ever yet described a 
woman’s face in words? It cannot be 
done, because her mere outward present- 
ment is only a part, and a minor part of a 
quality of which herself, her soul—call 
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it what you will—is by far the more im- 
portant component. 

Arrived at the end of the path I paused 
irresolutely. What was it in those clear, 
gtay eyes, with their tear-wet lashes that 
appealed to me so powerfully? The girl 
was in trouble; she had been weeping. 
But what business was it of mine? [ 
surely had anxities enough of my own atthat 
moment without sentimentally saddling 
myself with those of other people, even 
pretty girls with large appealing eyes. I 
went on determinedly a few steps, then 
abruptly turned on my heel, and walked 
back to where the girl sat. I was going 
tospeak to her. Iwas going to ask her— 
I was going to make a stupendous ass of 
myself, in short. 

Exactly what folly I might have been 
guilty of I do not know; but when I 
reached the seat which she had occupied, 
it was vacant; and some distance ahead 
I beheld the slender, black-robed figure 
just leaving the park, and too far away to 
be overtaken, except by a most undigni- 
fied pursuit. With a mingled sense of 
chagrin and relief, I betook myself to my 
studio, where, in default of more profit- 
able employment, I made a dozen sketches 
of the girl’s face from memory. 

A little before noon on the following 
day, after having waited all the morning 
for the lucrative sitter who obstinally per- 
sisted in not presenting himself, I was 
preparing to go out, when there came a 
timid knock at mystudio door. With pleas- 
ant previsions of ‘full lengths,’’ ‘half 
lengths,” and ‘‘heads,’’ I ushered in my 
visitor, and paused abruptly in the very 
middle of an elaborate bow. For there, 
looking at me with the eyes that had 
haunted my dreams by night and my 
thoughts by day, stood the girl in black! 

She paused irresolutely near the door, 
the delicate color coming and going in 
her palecheek. I saw that she had recog- 
nized me in turn. Iam not easily em- 
barrassed. Indeed, I rather pride myself 
on my sang froid, as befits an old student 
of the Latin quarter in Paris, and a 
citizen of this great American republic. 
But for a moment I stood staring at her 
stupidly, possessed by an utterly inexplic- 
able feeling of doubt and anxiety. Then 
I pulled myself together, completed my 
bow, and invited my visitor to be seated. 


THE GIRL IN BLACK. 








‘*Mr. Temple, the artist?’’ she asked, 
in afaint, hardly audible voice. I bowed 
again, with dignity. She proceeded to 
unwrap a small, oblong parcel which she 
carried. ‘‘ You reproduce photographs?” 
she continued. 

I bowed a third time, stiffly. Yes, I 
did reproduce photographs. 

‘« This,’’ she went on hurriedly, ‘‘is a 
picture of my poor father, taken some 
years ago. Yousee it is faded and stained, 
but I thought, perhaps, you might make 
a portrait from it. He died suddenly, 
and I have nothing else.”” She choked, 
and the tears welled into the sweet, gray 
eyes that were lifted to mine. 

**Yes,’”’ said I, assuming a matter-of- 
fact tone to cover my own emotion. ‘I 
can make a good picture of your father 
from this photograph, with a few sugges- 
tions from you asto detail. I haveno doubt 
the result will be very satisfactory.” 

‘¢Will it be dear?’’ she asked, wist- 
fully. ‘‘Ihaven’t much money. There 
were debts—my father’s cousin—”’ 

She paused as if she had said more than 
she had intended. Unconsciously my 
eye ran over her attire, and I noted how 
plain, and even poor, it was. Take money 
from this forlorn child! As soon roba 
dove’s nest. 

«« My dear young lady,’’ I began, awk- 
wardly, ‘‘ we will not talk of the priceat 
this stage of the proceedings. Let us leave 
that until we are certain that the picture 
is what it should be—”’ 

She shook her head, and arose with a 
flushed cheek. ‘‘ I wish to pay your usual 
rates for such work,’”’ she said, with re- 
serve, drawing forth a very slender purse. 

I turned hot with the consciousness 
that I had committed an egregious blun- 
der. 

‘«¢ The truth is,”’ I stammered, ‘‘ that I 


have had so little experience in this ' 


branch of art, that I am not sure whether 
I shall succeed or not. If you will leave 
this photograph with me until to morrow, 
I will make a sketch of the picture and we 
can then talk about the price.” 

She looked at me doubtfully a mo- 
ment, then apparently seeing something 
in my face which reassured her, she re- 
turned the purse to her pocket and pre- 
pared to depart. 

«¢T will come to-morrow,”’ she said. 





THE GIRL IN BLACK. 
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I watched from my window the slender, 
little figure in its sombre attire, until it dis- 
appeared at theend of the street, then] took 
up the photograph she had left and began to 
study it with something more than mere 
artistic interest. It represented a man of 
middle age, with clear-cut, refined features 
—a professional gentleman or a student, 
I judged. In the large, mild eyes, and 
the delicate, sensitive mouth, I could 
trace a distinct resemblance to my late 
visitor. It was one of those faces we 
sometimes meet which seem to be clouded 
with the mysterious shadow of ill-fortune 
—a sort of intangible prophecy of sorrow 
to come. This man had died suddenly 
and in debt, leaving his daughter in 
straightened circumstances, if not in ab- 
solute want. That much I had gathered 
from her words. And this cousin! Who 


was he? and what part had he played in 
the history of the father and daughter? 
As I sat gazing at the portrait, with these 
questions rising one after the other in my 
mind, I felt myself growing cold with an 


evil, formless, utterly senseless suspicion 
—of what, or whom, I could not have said. 

I arose hastily, and shaking off the 
ridiculous oppression of spirits which had 
fallen upon me, prepared my materialsand 
proceeded to sketch the portrait. Ina 
few moments I became profoundly ab- 
sorbed in my work. I gave no heed to 
the passage of time. I forgot everything 
but the face growing into the semblance 
of life beneath my rapid touches. The 
afternoon slipped away insensibly. The 
shadows of twilight thickened in theroom 
until I could no longer see. Arousing my- 
self as from a strange dream, I got up and 
stretched my cramped limbs. Then I 
lighted the gas and placed myself before 
my easel. 

The instant my eyes rested upon the 
picture, I started back with a cry of 
amazement and terror, and fell into a 
chair, trembling from head to foot. The 
face upon the easel was not that of the 
Photograph! It was the face of an entire 
stranger ! 

And such a face ! 

It was that of aman of about forty, sal- 
low and thin, with close-cut black hair, 
and pointed beard; one of those myster- 
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ious, half-invisible heads that peer at you 
from the gloom and stains of the old 
Italian pictures, like beings from another 
world. But it was the expression that 
held me spell-bound and distrustful of my 
own senses. If ever a soul were utterly 
given over to the devil, it was that which 
now looked out at me through those nar- 
row, sombre, threatening eyes. Firm-set, 
with iron resolution, yet aghast with the 
terrors of conscience; savage, and at the 
same time timid, it was the face of a mur- 
derer, nerving himself for the irrevocable 
deed. So lifelike and so fearful was it, 
that I recoiled, appalled at my own 
handiwork. 

Who was this man? What power had 
controlled my brain and hand in the cre- 
ation of this evil being? Utterly unnerved, 
I put the drawing in a corner with its 
face to the wall, and hurriedly left the 
studio. It was near midnight before I re- 
turned home, fatigued by my long walk 
and somewhat composed in mind. 

The next morning I made another at- 
tempt, and this time succeeded in pro- 
ducing a very passable sketch of the pho- 
tograph. When the lady in black called 
at the hour agreed upon, she declared 
herself perfectly satisfied with the work, so 
far as ithad progressed. Without knowing 
why, I refrained from mentioning my 
singular experience of the day before, and 
devoted myself to learning something of the 
history of my interesting visitor. She was 
very reserved, and my cautious questions 
elicited merely that her name was Ursula 
Willis, the only daughter of a well-known 
scientist, whose sudden death I had read 
of in the papers. He had been accounted 
wealthy, but after his decease it was found 
that he had dissipated his fortunein reck- 
less experiments and chimerical inventions. 
Even the house he lived in had been 
mortgaged to his cousin, Gregory Talland 
by name. Talland had generously offered 
Ursula a home in the dwelling which 
had once been her father’s. Penniless, 
friendless, and utterly without the means 
of earning her own livelihood, she had 
been compelled to accept his offer, though 
she had refused all else. Isay compelled, 
for it was evident that she regarded this 
man with dislike, if not with downright 
dread. 

Day after day, during the progress of 
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the picture, which I was in no hurry to 
complete, Ursula visited me, and the in- 
terest which I had felt in her from the be- 
ginning ripened into love. I exerted 
myself to win her confidence, and I suc- 
ceeded. My heart bounded with a new 
hope as, little by little, I saw the look of 
sorrow and despair in her sweet face give 
place to one of gentle trust and content- 
ment, as if into her life, too, a new light 
were beginning to dawn. 

I had not ventured to reveal my feeling 
to her by look or word, though she would 
not have been a woman had she not been 
able to read my heart and guess my secret. 
But one morning, when the picture was 
nearly finished, I saw that something had 
occurred to alarm and disturb her. Very 
gently I urged her to tell me her trouble, 
and, as if the unrepressed tenderness in 
my voice had broken through her self- 
control, she covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. 

In the midst of her sobs she told me 
that Gregory Talland had asked her to be 
his wife. On her refusal he had taken 
off the mask he had hitherto wora in her 
presence, and shown himself the heartless 
villain he was. He held the proofs, he 
said, of her father’s dishonesty, and, un- 
less she consented to marry him, he would 
publish her dead parent’s disgrace to the 
world. He had given her a week to decide. 
If she still refused, the blow must fall. 

The effect of this story upon me may 
be easily imagined. I seated myself be- 
side her, and taking one cold little hand, 
I told her in a few simple words that I 
loved her. 

‘*T am poor,’’ I said, but your love will 
give me strength and courage to work for 
us both. It is but a bare and cheerless 
home that I can offer you, Ursula, but it 
is better than the fate that is forced upon 
you by that man. Let him do his worst ; 
he cannot harm my wife. And I do not 
believe his story of your father’s sin. It 
is a lie, invented to frighten you into com 
pliance. Give me your answer, darling. 
Can you care for me?”’ 

She had ceased weeping as I spoke, and 
now, in a whisper, s> low that I could 
hardly catch its sweet import, she uttered 
one word: ‘ Yes.’’ 

Long after she had departed I sat dream- 
i s,and out of the golden mists of the future 
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arose always one dear face, the face of her 
who was so soon to share my lot and 
brighten my life. Many times during the 
past month I had tried to transfer that 
face to canvas, but had never satisfied my- 
self. Now, under the influence of my 
new found happiness, I tried once more, 

Again that profound trance-like absorp- 
tion seized me. As when I had painted 
the unknown face which I had never drawn 
from its concealment in the corner of the 
studio, I became utterly oblivious of time, 
place, thought and feeling. As I recall 
it now, I perceive that I was literally like 
aman inadeep sleep. It was dark when 
I came to myself with a sudden shock. 

For some moments I sat dazed and be- 
wildered, my hands cold and my limbs 
trembling. 

After a time I recovered sufficiently to 
arise and light the gas. If that strange 
face had startled me, what I now saw on 
my canvas appalled me. I stood staring, 
mute, rigid, with the hair actually arising 
on my clammy forehead. For where I 
had meant to paint a single face, that of a 
sweet young girl, were the figures of two 
men in positions of awful significance. 

The picture represented a room which 
I had never seen. It was handsomely fur- 
nished, and from the shelves laden with 
books and scientific instruments, appeared 
to be the study of ascholar. At a table 
in the centre of a room, covered with pa- 
pers, sat an elderly man with his head 
bowed in the act of reading a sheet which 
lay before him. This figure I recognized 
as Ursula’s father. Behind him, in the 
attitude of one taking a stealthy step, with 
upraised arm, stood another man, the 
sime whose portrait I had painted unaware 
a month before. His face was toward me, 
and it wore the same savage, conscience- 
smitten, murderous expression which char- 
acterized the portrait. 

In his upraised hand he clutched some- 
thing that glittered in the light of the read- 
ing lamp like a thread of silver. It wasa 
dagger of antique workmanship, scarcely 
thicker than a needle. 

Whatever had been the mysterious power 
which had controlled me, it had caused 
me to paint with a realism and accuracy 
that were beyond limits of normal art. It 
was as if the dreadful scene itself were be- 
ing enacted before me, and I grasped its 
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import with a sickening sense of certainty 
that it had really occurred. All that Ur- 
sula had told me of her father’s sudden 
death, his supposed ruin and shame, his 
cousin’s possession of the .dead man’s 
property, her own instinctive fear of the 
man, flashed into my mind. The dread- 
ful truth stood revealed in all its mon- 
strous ugliness. A bee's sting would have 
been more easily detected than the punc- 
ture of that delicate blade. 

Islept none that night, but when the 
dawn stole coldly in at my windows, I 
had resolved upon my course of action. 

When Ursula arrived the completed 
portrait of her father stood upon the easel 
as before. Strive as I might to conceal 
my agitation, her quick eye detected it. 
To her anxious questioning, I merely re- 
plied that I had made astrange discovery. 
Then I drew forth the portrait of the 
strange man and placed it before her. 

‘Gregory Talland,’’ she cried, ‘‘and 
oh what a frightful face! But Idon’t un- 
derstand! I did not think you knew him.” 

‘‘Ask me nothing now,’’ I said, ‘all I 
can tell you is that I am certain you have 
nothing more to fear from that man.’’ 

I dismissed her earlier than usual, and 
ten minutes later had despatched a note 
to Mr. Gregory Talland, inviting him to 
inspect a picture on exhibition in my 
studio. I had so worded the note that I 
believed his curiosity would impel him to 
come. 

At three o’clock, the hour named, there 
was a knock at my door and Gregory 
Talland entered. I should have known 
that sallow face with its narrow furtive 
eye, among a thousand ; but it was com- 
posed now in an expression of cold and 
insolent pride. 

‘Your request was a singular one,’’ he 
began, ‘‘and I have come to have it ex- 
plained.”’ 

‘* have a picture upon which I should 
wish to have your opinion’’ I said, as 
calulyasIcould. ‘‘ It was painted undez 
rather remarkable conditions. Indeed, if 
I were inclined toward occult beliefs, I 
should say that spiritual influence had 
something to do with it.’’ 

‘* T have no faith in such superstitions,” 
he replied, still more coldly. 

‘*So much the better for your peace of 
mind,’ I said, wheeling my easel, on 
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which stood a canvas covered with a cloth, 
into the full light of the window. 

‘¢ What do you mean ?”’ he asked, with 
sudden sharpness. 

‘*Look!’’ I said, jerking the cloth 
away from the’ picture. 

I had been prepared for amazement, 
alarm, perhaps pretended ignorance, but 
the effect startled me. The man stood 
like one smitten dead on the spot. His 
hands were outspread before him as if to 
ward off a blow; his jaw dropped, his 
eyes started from their sockets and his 
sallow face turned a livid green. Fort a 
moment he stood thus staring, breathless, 
paralyzed, then a long, low groan of in- 
tolerable agony escaped his white lips, 
and without a word, without looking at 
me, he turned and staggered out of the 
room. 

Early the next morning Ursula entered 
the studio in great excitement. ‘* What 
has happened ?”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ Cousin 
Gregory has gone. I found this note 
pushed under my bed-room door this 
morning. Read it!” 

It was a brief scrawl in an almost illeg- 
ible hand, and every line betrayed the 
agitation of a mind on the verge of mad- 
ness. 


He has come back 
In no other way 

I am going— 
where, I know not—where, indeed, shall I be 


* My sin has found me out. 
from the grave to accuse me. 
could it have been discovered. 


safe from his pursuit? What caveis deep enough 
to hide the guilty wretch from the vengeance of 
the dead when they come armed with the justice 
of an offended God? I leave all behind me and 
go forth an outcast and a beggar. You will find 
the deeds and papers in my desk. Take them; 
they are yours, You will never see my face 
again.’’ 


We found the papers, as he had said, 
transferring the whole estate to Ursula 
Willis. He had taken with him literally 
only the clothes he wore, I burned that 
dreadful picture and have never revealed 
to Ursula the crime it brought to light. 
I sometimes think she has guessed the 
truth, for she never refers to the subject, 
and never speaks the name of Gregory 
Talland. Through what mysterious influ- 
ence I painted that strange picture I do 
not pretend to say, but it is another proof, 
if proof were needed, that the inhabitants 
of the other world do sometimes interpose 
in the affairs of this. 
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BY HEATHER BELL 


O not come to the depot 
with me, Clare. It 
will only harrow your 
feelings | unnecessa- 
rily!’”” And _ Alec 
Norris placed his 
valise on a chair in 

the hall and took both hands of his 
betrothed wife in his. He smiled as 
he spoke, but the small, girlish mouth 
trembled a little under the heavy dark 
mustache, and there was no mistaking the 
peculiar glisten in the soft, brown eyes. 
‘« Edgar is coming down to see me off, 
and that is quite enough.’’ 

*¢ Oh, 1’m coming, too,’’ the girl said, 
laughing, ‘‘ whether you want me or not. 
You need not fear a scene. I will be 
very good.” 

He smiled at her again, this time with 
some amusement. A scene caused by the 
composed Miss Gower losing control of 
her emotions was hardly to be appre- 
hended. So she went with her brother 
to see her lover off, en route for Califor- 
nia, where he was going to ‘‘ make his 
fortune,’’ preparatory to making her his 
wife. 

They had laughed and chatted, Clare 
being even brighter than usual, which 
helped to tide over the excitement of the 
time. They talked of Alec’s prospective 
journey, alluding jocularly to the streets 
paved with gold, which he was daily to 
traverse, and of the ‘‘ glorious climate of 
California,’’ which was to make him, in- 
clined to be rather delicate, a sturdy and 
robust man. 

As they walked up and down the plat- 
form, stopping occasionally in front of 
Alec’s car, a young man hurried along, 
paused a moment on the steps of the same 
car and spoke to the porter. Receiving 
a satisfactory answer he tossed up his 
valise, then turned toward the group be- 
side him and raised his hat with an easy, 
graceful action to Clare, who had been 
regarding him with a steady, fixed 
look ever since his appearance on the 
scene. It was astrange gaze. Her beau- 
tiful, violet eyes were full of questioning 
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and resistance, which changed to a per- 
plexed trouble as, bowing slightly in an- 
swer to his salutation, she withdrew them 
from his and turned to Alec. 

‘Good evening, doctor,’’ the young 
man said, pleasantly, to Dr. Gower ; ‘‘is it 
possible that I am to have the pleasure of 
your companionship for some distance?” 

‘* Ah, Du Fresne. I’m as near sighted 
as an owl, and did not recognize you 
until you spoke. How are you? No; 
it’s my friend, Norris, who is going to 
leave us. Mysister, Mr. Du Fresne—my 
friend, Alec Norris.’’ 

Felix Du Fresne acknowledged both 
introductions, shaking hands cordially 
with Alec, who was to be his traveling 
companion, and giving Clare another bow 
and a charming smile, which he already 
knew was capable of working havoc in 
the feminine breast. 

‘‘Yes; we all envy Norris his journey 
to California,’”” continued Dr. Gower. 
‘¢ Are you going so far, Mr. Du Fresne?” 

Clare turned so swiftly to hear his 
answer that Du Fresne almost laughed as 
he replied : 

‘“*Oh, no; I stop off at Chicago.” 
Then meeting the look of undisguised 
relief in the girl’s face, ‘‘ later, how- 
ever,”’ he said, slowly, in the vibrating, 
metallic tones, which once heard were 
seldom forgotten, ‘‘ I am going on to Cal- 
ifornia.”’ 

“¢ Later’’—at least there would be time 
for her to write to warn Alec, to put him 
on his guard before much harm could be 
done. There was a power which Clare 
had always feared and dreaded, though 
not for herself ; a power, mental or physic, 
which you will, that she believed in and 
recognized, and this man possessed it. 
Yes, in an unusual degree he possessed it, 
and he was to travel for hundreds of 
miles with her lover, the man whom she 
loved as her own soul, and whom she 
knew to be so constituted that he would 
be an easy prey if the mesmerist chose to 
make it so. 

Clare Gower loved Alec Norris de- 
votedly and tenderly, with a great deal of 
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the maternal quality in her affection. 
She knew that his nature was sweet and 
true; that his moral principles were good 
and honorable, but she also knew that 
there was a pliable strain in his character 
that not only made him easily molded by 
a firmer one, but that might-make him 
entirely subservient to an abnormally 
strong will trained to exercise its power. 

However, she would warn him; she 
would exert the great influence of her 
love; and, above all, she must show no 
weakness to the man whom she felt that 
she would have to combat. She raised 
her head and met Du Fresne’s eyes fixed 
upon her. 

‘‘Yes, Mr. Du Fresne, we all think 
Mr. Norris is the favorite of fate,’’ she 
said, in her full contralto tone, ‘‘ and we 
all wish that we too were going to make 
this interesting trip.’’ 

It was the first time she had spoken to 
him, and at the sound of her voice a 
strange, new thrill passed through him 
from head to foot. He was rather white 
as he offered his hand in adieu. 

‘Good-bye,’’ she said, just touching 
his hand with tips of her fingers, and 
looking at him tranquilly with a calm, 
bright smile. 

An odd expression passed for a mo- 
ment over Felix Du Fresne’s face, as he 
mounted the steps and disappeared into 
his car—a baffled, resentful look, com- 
bined with intense admiration. 

“Lo,” he said, dropping into a seat, 
“Greek meets Greek, here at a railroad 
station! Now for the tug of war! Good 
heavers! how beautiful she is, and how 
unusual ! She to wed that nonentity—pre- 
posterous! No, no; Dame Nature shall 
not be permitted to make compensation 
for her shortcomings in that way. I can- 
not allow it. That girl must be my wife. 
She must be conquered. She shall be 
mine! ’’ 

The bell rang, and the engine shrieked 
its last warning whistle. 

‘* Write from all stopping places, Alec, 
and send a dispatch from San Francisco. 
You will not forget? ’’ said Clare. 

“« T will forget nothing, darling. Good- 
bye—soon to meet again, you know, dear. 
Love to Rose.” 

She smiled and nodded as he left them, 
then waited till the train moved off. In 
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a moment he came to the car window and 
lifted his hat, and as she bent forward 
waving her handkerchief, she saw the 
face of Felix Du Fresne beside her lover’s, 
pressed close against the window pane. 


* * * * * * * * 


Clare finished reading her letter, and 
folding it slowly, put it into its envelope. 

‘‘Anything new, Clare?’’ said Rose, 
looking around her coffee-urn. 

‘*No, dear, nothing new. Alec still 
continues to be enchanted with the cli- 
mate, delighted with the place, and 
pleased with his position in the bank.’’ 

Then she turned to her brother. 

‘¢ Edgar, he says something that bears 
out what I said to you. Listen.” 

She drew out her letter, and read : 


“T cannot but think that your dislike of Du 
Fresne is somewhat exaggerated and unreason- 
able, considering the very short time you spent 
together. He was a charming traveling com- 
panion, interesting, bright and entertaining, too, 
for he has been almost all over the world. He 
is exceptionally observant, has a phenomenal 
memory, and related incidents and ancedotes in 
the most apt and readiest manner. I took a very 
great fancy to him, so much so, indeed, that I 
seriously thought of staying over at Chicago with 
him, though my ticket was a through one to Cal- 
ifornia, and he himself ridiculed the idea. How- 
ever, I expect to see him here in a few days. 
Perhaps I forgot to mention in a previous letter 
that he was coming to California so soon.” 


She looked up as she stopped reading, 
with a grave, anxious face. 

**You see, my words of warning have 
been of no avail,’’ she said. 

‘¢ Well, dear girl, there’s nothing pe- 


culiar in what Alec says. Du Fresne is a 
charming fellow ; every one likes him and 
enjoys his society, and that explains it 
all.’ 

‘¢ Every one does not like him. I detest 
him. I hate and mistrust him, and in- 
voluntarily I oppose him with all the 
strength of my will.’’ 

‘¢ Just s>; people who win great likings 
usually call forth strong dislikes, also. I 
have observed such to be the case often. 
Now, I know people who simply adore 
Felix Du Fresne, think him perfection, 
and would be willing to have him trample 
upon them, if he wished to, and still wor- 
ship him.”’ 
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‘« And he would trample on them, sim- 
ply sweep them from his path, if it suited 
him to do so, without a shadow of com- 
punction. The man is a mesmerist, and 
a powerful one, and what makes the fact 
more terrible is that he is an entirely sel- 
fish and unscrupulous person—as danger- 
ous a being as lives on God’s earth.” 

‘* Nonsense, my child, nonsense! Your 
hobby is as wild as a Texas broncho.”’ 

‘*You may pooh-pooh my words as 
much as you like, but the day will come 
when you will have to acknowledge the 
presence of this strange and terrible power 
of hypnotism. Do you not think so, 
Rose ?”’ 

Rose looked up from the magazine she 
was cutting, and made an extra dimple in 
her soft satin cheek with her pearl paper 
knife. 

‘Oh, I have no opinion on the matter. 
I find this common-place world quite 
enough for my intellectual capacity with- 
out searching into occult subjects.” And 
she buried herself in Mr. Howell’s latest 
farce. 

**T cannot quite understand a man of 
your intelligence, Edgar,’’ continued his 
sister, ‘‘and especially one in your pro- 
fession, ignoring the faculty of mesmer- 
ism.”’ 

‘Tf it does exist, it has never come un- 
der my notice,’’ he said. 

Clare stamped her foot lightly under 
the table. 

‘¢ Hundredsof great minds of all nation- 
alities have investigated it. It does not 
seem wise nor very modest on your part, 
to give no weight to their testimony.”’ 

‘* Don’t you know, my dear sister, that 
there is a screw loose in many a great 
mind? I must confess that I require the 
evidence of my own senses and the endorse- 
ment of my own judgment, such as it is, 
before I can be convinced on any point. 

‘* You remind me of the young physi- 
cian in Bulwer’s novel, ‘ A Strange Story.’ 
How skeptical he was about the power of 
mesmerism, until it came home to him!” 

‘¢ Ah, yes, old Bulwer was permeated, 
literally steeped with all kinds of mystical 
Sal.de-rale. 

‘* Well, perhaps you may be convinced, 
too, and then’’—a startling peal at the 
door-bell arrested her speech. 

Rose looked up, somewhat alarmed. 


‘Take no steps on my behalf. 
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‘« An urgent summons for you, dear, or 
a telegraph boy. They do seem to beara 
malicious enmity to bell-ropes.”’ 

As she spoke a servant entered with a 
telegram and handed it to Dr. Gower. He 
tore it open and read it. Then he laid it 
down by his plate, and, as the two girls 
watched him anxiously, they saw that the 
china before him was not more white than 
his face. 

‘¢I do not quite understand it,’’ he 
said, adjusting his glasses anew to his near- 
sighted eyes and taking up the paper again, 

Suddenly Clare gave a quick gasp and 
snatched it from his hand. 

‘¢ Let me,”’ she said, and this was what 
she read aloud : 


“I am in jail here for robbery. I am guilty, 
Nothing can save 
me. Good-bye!” 

And it was signed ‘‘ Alec Norris.” 

The paper fluttered to the floor and 
Clare sank back in her seat. Her brother 
sprang to her side, but as he would have 
borne her to a sofa, she arose and clutched 
his arm, 

She was very erect, almost as tall as he, 
and her blue eyes blazed in her white face 
like sparkling sapphires. 

‘¢ Remember the words in my letter, 
written eight days ago. Felix Du Fresne 
has been in California. Alec has been 
hypnotized by him and forced to commit 
thisrobbery while under his influence. Oh, 
believe me, my brother! Itistrue; I know 
it; I feel that it is so. I will leave for 
California by the very first train I can get. 
Alec Norris must be saved, and I am the 
only one who can save him.”’ 

She waived aside all her brother’s ob- 
jections to her plans and met all his ar- 
guments with still stronger ones. 

‘¢ Nothing you can say, Edgar, can make 
me change my mind or cause me to act 
differently from what I have decided. 
You know Alec Norris, he is Rose’s 
cousin whom she has known from child- 
hood, and you are both aware that, gov- 
erned by his own will, he is as incapable 
morally of robbing a bank as you or I.” 

Very well, Clare, I have nothing more 
tosay. I can scarcely guess what you in- 
tend to do, but will trust to your discre- 
tion and reason. We do not yet know 
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what the amount is for which he is re- 
sponsible, but soon— 

He stopped in some distress. 

‘¢ You mean that soon the newspapers 
may enlighten us? Yes.’’ 

‘¢ Well, Clare, you know that I am not 
a rich man, that I have no income except 
that afforded by my practice, but a few 
thousand dollars are at your disposal to 
use as you may think best in this affair. 
You are my only sister, and Alec Norris 
was to have been your husband.”’ 

‘¢ He is to be my husband,”’ she said, 
calmly. And that very evening she started 
on her journey. It was made without inter- 
ruption or delay, and scarcely had a week 
elapsed before she saw her betrothed hus- 
band in the jail where he was awaiting trial. 

She greeted him fondly and with a 
sweet cheerfulness though the change in 
his appearance struck terror to her heart. 
He was pale and wan, the sensitive face 
drawn and haggard ; there was noexcite- 
ment, but a look of forlorn despair in the 
eyes that brought the tears to Clare’s be- 
forehe hadspoken. He wasa profoundly 
miserable man, but not a guilty one, she 
was more convinced than ever. 

‘* Clare,” he said, ‘‘ do you realize what 
this means ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, Ithink Ido. You are accused 
of robbing a bank and you cannot prove 
your innocence, but you are innocent, and 
I know it.” 

‘‘I did rob the bank—did take the 
money.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, but you were not morally respons- 
ible for the act. Your will was no more 
implicated than that of a somnambulist 
who knows nothing when he wakes of what 
he may have done in his abnormal state. 
Tell me, Alec, how this came about ; tell 
me all you know.”’ 

He looked at her in astonished wonder. 
Her confidence inspired him with the 
first glimmer of hope that he had known 

. since his discovery of the misfortune that 
had come to him. 

‘*T will tell you everything, but I will 
tell no one else. Ihave not breathed 
this strange and unlikely story to another 
human being, for it cannot be substanti- 
ated, and its exceptional improbability 
would do me much more harm than good. 
Clare, I am a doomed man !”’ he added, 
despondency once more possessing him. 
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‘¢ Tell me,”’ she said. 

‘¢ T was made to drink, which I did to 
excess, although I have no appetite for 
drink and have never in all my life cared 
for wine. Then I gambled and took the 
money from the safe, of which I, of course, 
had the combination, to cover the losses. 
It was $800, but it would have been as 
easy for him if it had been ten times that 
amount.”’ 

‘¢ Where were you?’”’ 

‘¢Du Fresne gave a supper, and we 
were inhisrooms. He himself had never 
touched the cards and twice expostulated 
with me, I remember that, I don’t know 
why unless in some way he impressed it 
upon my mind. Of the rest I have no 
recollection, but he told me afterwards 
that I had given his friends payment. 
Of course he professed to know nothing 
of how I obtained it, but I knew as soon 
as I missed exactly that amount. I wrote 
at once to the manager acknowledging 
the theft with no further explanation, and 
here lam. Felix Du Fresne has left the 
city. 

uit is as I thought. You were hyp- 
rotized by him. Is it not so?’”’ 

‘¢It is so, and nothing can be done. 
The law does not recognize the power of 
mesmerism, and this man is far too wide 
awake, while he mekes others sleep, to 
allow his hand to be seen in the business. 
It cannot be proved against him. Oh, 
Clare, if I had only taken your warning !’ 

‘¢ Yes, it is unfortunate that you did not 
avoid Felix Du Fresne as I suggested, 
but it is permissible to disregard my ad- 
vice,’ she said, smiling. ‘‘ Nodoubt my 
fears seemed as irrational to you as to 
Edgar. But now I must see the manager 
of the bank, perhaps if the amount is re- 
placed, further action can be stopped.”’ 

‘¢ But that cannot be done, even if it 
were to have the effect you speak of.”’ 

‘‘ Edgar has placed more than that at 
our disposal, and you can soon return it.”’ 

Alec rose from his seat. 

‘¢ Clare, I will not take it, I cannot. 
Your brother needs the money forhis own 
family. It has been earned by hard and 
constant work, and who knows that I 
shall ever be allowed to replace it. Iam 
resolved to bear alone the penalty of this 
act, though I. am zo¢ guilty of it. You 
will go home, and Clare—of course, you 
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are perfectly free. There can be no more 
thought of our marriage, as there was 
when the name I offered you was untar- 
nished. In time you may get over this, 
and find—’’ 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

‘‘Hush,”’ she said, almost sternly, 
‘¢ you know I can never change. Such 
words would insult me, and I could hardly 
excuse them, even from you. I will mot 
gohome. I have come out here—Alec, 
I have come to marry you.”’ 

He looked at her in a surprise that bor- 
dered on consternation and alarm, as if 
hethoughtshe had taken leave of hersenses. 

Then he spoke in a low voice that 
quivered, in spite of his effort to make it 
firm. : 

‘« Clare, that can never be. I will not 
take advantage of such self-denial and 
heavenly goodness to do you such an in- 
jury. Remember, my reputation is gone, 
my honor lost forever.’’ 

‘¢ Your honor is as bright as when you 
first told me you loved me, and I have 
always held that reputation in itself was 
of little account. It does not touch char- 
acter, it is only the world’s estimate of it, 
In your 


which may be entirely wrong. 
case it is so, but that I know the truth 


accounts for my being here. Oh, Alec, 
do you wish me to return to New York 
with my proposal of marriage rejected 
and repudiated? I am called strong- 
minded, but even I could not bear ¢hat,”’ 
and she laughed a little nervously. 

He took her in his arms and kissed her 
more than once. 

«Clare, my beloved ! My good angel ! 
Ah, you know—”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Ido know. And it is because 
I have such perfect faith in your love for 
me that I am able to speak asI do. We 
must be married here and now, or I can- 
not act. A wife’s evidence, of course, is 
not taken in a court of law, but I have 
none to offer. I do not seek to prove 
your innocence before the world for, as 
you say, the law does not deal with phychi- 
cal matters. What I wish is to achieve 
your liberty without a trial, to have you 
discharged. But you will meet Du Fresne 
again, and I must be with you. His 
power over you must be shattered and 
conquered, and, with heaven’s help, it 
shall be.” 
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So the offices of the prison chaplain 
were called for, and upon that very day 
Clare and Alec were made man and wife, 

‘¢ Ranching in California!’ That was 
what Clare wrote to Rose and Edgar. It 
was on a very modest scale, however, the 
ranch being only a few acres, with the 
tiniest house built upon it that Clare had 
ever lived in. It was like a bird's nest, 
but it was large enough for her to make it 
a bower of roses and other climbing 
flowers without, and the happiest, bright. 
est and most comfortable of nomes within. 
The soil was fertile and productive, for 
before they had rented it it had been 
‘‘improved,’’ as the owner took care to 
inform them when he was enumerating 
its various good qualities, which, accord- 
ing to him, were extraordinary, even for 
the ground of Southern California. 

Close to the little dwelling was the 
pretty, picturesque wind- mill, that drew 
up abundance of clear, cold water from 
many feet below. From the top of the 
white tank house, with its winding stair- 
case, Clare would often look upon the 
ocean and watch the tossiag waves, so 
like the Atlantic of her home. 

She grew to love her free life here ; her 
chickens; her soft eyed bossie, and the 
couple of bronchos, of which, in spite of 
their wicked tempers and unreliable ways, 
she was not afraid. She took an interest 
in everything, and was quite as enthusias- 
tic as Alec in the little fruit orchard, with 
its orange, apricot and fig trees. To-day 
she was sorting grapes to dry into raisins, 
and a golden pile was by her side. 

‘¢ These grapes are almost too beautiful 
to dry,’’ she laughed, handing her hus- 
band a great luxuriant bunch. Don't 
you think so?”’ 

**T like raisins. How about crushing 
them to make wine? ’”’ 

‘¢Oh, wicked!’’ shecried. Crushing 
them with the teeth doesn’t seem half so 
bad. Have some more.” 

He was leaning on the handle of the 
axe with which he had been felling a tall 
eucalyptus tree, which they used for fire- 
wood. He was still a slender man, but 
more stalwart and broad siouldered than 
when Clare’s determined efforts had ob- 
tained his liberty from the prison cell that 
so nearly closed upon him. His blue 
shirt was open at the neck and the throat 
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was bronzed like the face, so that one 
only knew how white it might have 
been when he took off his wide-brimmed 
straw hat and pushed back the dark rings 
that protected the forehead from the sun. 

«¢ Good-bye, love,’’ he said, stooping 
to kiss the nape of her neck—lovers do 
such things—as she bent over her basket 
of muscatels; ‘‘I shall not be back for 
hours.”’ 

‘‘Oh, be sure and get back in time for 
dinner,’’ she said; ‘‘ for we must finish 
the last installment of that serial. I 
glanced at it, and it’s good and well writ- 
ten. Besides the good old Sefiora is go- 
ing to give us a lesson in Spanish.” 

‘¢] will not be late for school,’”’ he 
laughed, and soon she heard his powerful 
strokes on the doomed eucalyptus. 

Clare was not one to allow herself to 
suffer from mentalstarvation. Although, 
not likely to let the roast burn in the oven, 
nor forget to shell the green peas while 
some interesting essay or thrilling tale 
held her attention ; yet, it was a fact that 


. magazines, books and pamphlets were 


found in the most unusual places, showing 
that spare moments were snatched on all 
occasions of work for mental recreation. 

Alec and she were sitting in their little 
parlor, which her exquisite taste had made 
a charming room, although it was used 
for many different purposes. It had been 
her turn to read for some time, and as she 
looked up with an appreciative smile at a 
congenial sentiment, she was startled into 
silence at the strange expression on her 
husband’s face. The eyes were almost 
closed, the lids drooping partially over 
them, yet not as in sleep. His cheeks, of 
late so ruddy, were marble white, and his 
lips pallid, too, were drawn and tense. 
Before she spoke, he rose from his chair, 
and, after making a few uncertain steps, 
walked toward the door. Clare, also, 
rose from her seat with a blanched face, 
but steadying her voice, she said, calmly, 
in tones as authorative as she could 
assume : 

‘¢ Alec, sit down in your chair! ”’ 

She held her breath after she had 
spoken, watching with intense eagerness 
the result of her words. 

After a moment of hesitation, he re- 
turned and sat down with a deep sigh. 

‘“‘ Darling, I did not know I was so 
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tired,” he said, somewhat bewildered. 
‘¢ I really beg your pardon, but I lost 
some of what you read.”’ 

. ** Yes, you are tired, and must go to 
bed,” she said, closing her book. 
‘* Come.”’ 

It was bright moonlight, and he told 
her that he had an almost irresistible de- 
sire to go out and walk towards the town. 
All night she remained sleepless and 
watchful, with locked door. In the morn- 
ing she told him what he had done the 
previous night. 

‘« Du Fresne is near, Alec, andis trying 
his power over you again. Dear, we must 
defeat him.”’ 

He took her hand in his. 

‘‘You are right. Last night I once 
more felt his influence, but soon I was 
able to resist it. At first it was difficult, 
almost impossible to do so, but it soon 
became comparatively easy. All night I 
was in his toils, but now I feel that they 
are loosened, shattered, as you said, and 
I am free.” 

‘¢ And if he were present—if he were 
here to exert his will against yours? ”’ 

‘Tt would be the same. I have become 
utterly antagonistic to him. I cannot be 
taken by surprise, for I obey my own will, 
which is yours,”” and he kissed her reas- 
suringly, as he went to his farm duties. 

Clare was sitting on the rustic seat that 
was shaded by one of the fruit trees. As 
she sat there, a little preoccupied and 
anxious with her book closed upon one 
finger, she was very lovely to look at. 
Her large, violet eyes were soft and pan- 
sy-hued, almost as dark just now as the 
navy-blue dress that fell in simple folds 
about her tall, supple form. Her bright 
golden hair was coiled in curling masses 
on the top of her shapely head; in the 
regal style that Alec always admired so 
much, and which was so becoming to her. 
=*Suddenly she rose to her feet, her lips 
slightly parted as though her breath came 
rather faster than was its want, but her 
face was haughty and severe. 

Felix Du Fresne stood before her. He 
raised his hat with the old-time grace. 

‘‘T could not resist the temptation to 
call upon you, Mrs. Norris, just as soon 
as I found out where to find you,” he 
said, smiling ; “ are you surprised to see 
me here ?’’ 
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‘*No, I am not surprised,” she replied, 
looking at him steadily. ‘‘I expected 
you. But, now that you are here, may I 
ask why you have come? ”’ 

His face flushed, and a fiery gleam shot 
from his eye. He did not speak at once, 
and Clare noticed that those same eyes 
were bloodshot and more shifting under 
her glance than hitherto. The entire 
face had lost its firmness of contour, and 
the mouth, which had been fine and de- 
termined, was now simply cruel. He was 
no longer the strikingly handsome man 
that he had been, and Clare could not re- 
press a shudder of repugnance as she 
gazed. 

‘*Why I wanted to see Norris again,”’ 
he said, at last; ‘‘and, if the truth must 
be told, I wanted to see you. Clare, you 
are beautiful—you are worth coming a 
great way to see, and I have come clear 
across the continent for that especial pur- 

e,’”’ 

‘¢ You are mad,”’ she answered, calmiy. 
‘« Simply mad, or you would not dare to 
speak such words to me—would not dare 
speak to me at all.’”’ 

‘*No, I am not mad; or, if I am, 
there’s a method in my madness that’s 
quite sane enough. Clare, we understand 
each other, and we are made for one an- 
other. It is absurd that you should have 
married the man you have. I have striven 
to separate you; I have—’’ 

The girl’s eyes dilated with horror and 
surprise, and she raised her hand impera- 
tively to stop him. 

‘© You are a much worse man than I 
had supposed,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ lalwaysknew 
that your object in injuring my husband 
as you did was base and cowardly, but I 
had not fathomed nor suspected the depth 
of your wickedness. Felix Du Fresne, 
you area devil.’ 

He took a step toward her. 

‘¢ That may be, but I love you. Since 
first I saw you I have loved you, and 
now—”’ 

One quick blow from Alec Norris, and 
before Du Fresne could finish speaking 
he lay prostrate on the ground, bleeding 
and half stunned. 

With a look of rage and amazement, 
he sprang to his feet. 

‘¢ Ah, Alec Norris,’’ he cried, master- 
ing the fury that almost overpowered him, 


‘* you are somewhat stronger in the mus. 
cle than when—than when you opened 
the bank safe and stole the money,”’ with 
flaming eyes. 

‘* Yes,’’ the young man answered. ‘J 
am stronger in more ways than one since 
then. Your weapon is not so common. 
place as the fist, I know, but I fear it no 
more.’’ 

Then his face was suddenly dyed with 
an angry flush, and his eyes sparkled with 
a light that was almost dangerous. The 
soft and gentle nature was thoroughly 
aroused. 

‘* Felix Du Fresne, you are powerless 
to harm us now as you once did, but I 
warn you to leave this place and to go at 
once, for before Heaven I vow I will suffer 
no more evil of any kind at your hands,” 

His enemy glared at him for one mo- 
ment, then realized that his power over 
him was gone. 

He threw a baleful, savage look upon 
him—the look of the devil that Clare had 
called him—*‘‘I may resort to a more 
tangible weapon than hitherto ! ” he hissed. 
‘* You may not find yourself beyond the 
reach of a pistol shot even yet, Mr. Norris.” 
And he turned from them and strode away. 

Clare met her husband’s eye with a 
shuddering, anxious countenance. 

‘«T am afraid,’’she said ‘* I cannot fight 
an assasin’s pistol as I could his mes- 
merism.”’ 

‘« Never fear, dear one! He is much 
too wise and clever a man to run into 
such open danger as that.”’ 

‘¢ Not now,”’ she said, shaking her head, 
‘the is unstrung and desperate, almost 
crazed, and not atall to be trusted ; Alec, 
I wish you had not worn your ring when 
you struck him.”’ 

Alec looked from her to his ring in 
surprise, then burst into a merry peal of 
laughter. 

‘¢ True, it was this sharp stone that 
did the damage ! Well, when a scoundrel 
insults my wife, I must not be expected to 
remove my ring before I knock him down.” 

She laid her cheek caressingly on the 
arm that her hand rested upon, but all 
that evening he could see that she was 
distrait and ill at ease. 

Her disquietude was not without cause. 
That very night Du Fresne, in a frenzy 
of disappointment and wrath, loaded his 





DREAMING.—YOUR HEART’S LOVE! 


pistol and left the house. For some time 
he walked quickly towards Clare’s little 
cottage; then a mood of despondent vac- 
illation seized him and arrested his rapid 
ace. 

, ‘¢She has escaped me,’’ he muttered 
between his set teeth, ‘‘and what is life 
worth to me? I cannot live without her ! 
Nay, I will not!” and raising the nozzle 
of the weapon to his temple with a quick 
firm movement, he pulled the trigger. 


Dreaming. 


BY CHARLES LOWATER. 


URPLE mists upon the hills 
ef In the distance quiver ; 
Noislessly the bubbling rills 
Glide on to the river. 
In the breeze the maple trees 
Flaunt their foliage gay ; 
All the spectrum’s fleeting tints, 
Silver shades and golden hints 
Give of distant May. 
Lazily I lie and dream 
Of the winter coming, 
Mingling fancies with the stream, 
And the wild bees’ humming. 
Will it be as blest for me 
As the year now past? 
Will it—ah me—will it fly 
Quickly, quickly, quickly by, 
Leaving woe at last? 
Summer brought me hopes so bright, 
Autumn sees them flying ; 
Summer came with life and light, 
Now the light is dying! 
But i lie while moments fly, 
Dreaming what ’twill be 
When the winter days are here, 
And once more the white new year 
Bids me enter free! 


Clare, sitting quietly beside her hus- 
band some miles away, suddenly rose 
with a low startled cry. ‘Did you not 
hear anything ?’’ she asked. 

‘No, dear. What was it?’’ 

‘*T seemed to hear the report of a pis- 
tol,’’ she said, listening. Then she sat 
down again. ‘I believe I’m a little 
nervous and fanciful. Read that stanza 
once more, dear, and I will not interrupt 
you.” 


Dour feart’s Love! 


OU ask me what I most should prize, 
g All gifts on earth above, 

So hear me say for now and aye, 
Your heart’s unceasing love! 

All other gifts were naught to me, 
Did wealth and rank combine ; 

I only crave, if it may be, 
That all your love be mine! 

’Tis much, I know, to ask, 
Yet tell me, I entreat ! 

Love! whisper low, if hope may grow, 
And life be sad or sweet ! 

If this to me you should deny, 
I know not what to do, 

For night and day, anear, away, 
I love no love but you! 

Yet do not yield to my distress, 
And thoughtless words let fall, 

For love that leads to happiness 
Must needs be all-in-all ! 

’Tis much, I know, to ask, 
Yet tell me, I entreat! 

Love! whisper low, if hope may grow, 
And life be sad or sweet. 
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fAaking Hay GAbdile the Sun Shines. 


ONG rains, cold rains, and a hun- 
dred cloudy days have almost 
spoiled the sweet tempers of 
more than a hundred people; 
but now the blue skies and 
warm sun, the pinkand white 
blossoming trees, the beauti- 
ful parks and lawns, all tell 
the glad story of spring and early summer, 
atthe Capital. Everything rejoices; every- 
thing smiles: Thecircushascome. The 
Secretary of State and one’s coachman sit 
side by side on the benches. One eats a 
cold dinner, because Jane and Ann were 
following the elephants and the lions down 
the avenue, and John failed to put in an 
appearance at dark. ‘* Must attend the 
evening performance!’’ The parade was 
fine, and they say 15,000 people had good 
seats. The correct parents, who go to let 
the precious little ones see the animals, 
struggled inside, and paid strict attention 
to Columbus discovering America, and the 
acrobats ; in fact, the entertainment was 
‘¢ quite enjoyable.” 

Our scarlet-coated marine band, after 
a journey from ocean to ocean, gave us a 
grand concert at Albaugh’s Theatre. How 
good to hear them again. The President 
and daughters, our just returned Minister 
from Russia, Mr. C. Emery Smith and 
wife, Senator Sherman, Mrs. Heitt, Mrs. 
Logan, and a crowded house of prominent 
society and official people, listened with 
delight. 

We are justly proud of a band, chosen 
to give the best music to the guests of the 
Capital, whose duties are both perfectly and 
satisfactorily performed year after year. 

Mr. Truxton Beal, United States Min- 
ister to Persia, is again visiting in Wash- 
ington for a short time. His engagement 
to Miss Hattie Blaine was announced a 
year ago. It isto be hoped Miss Hattie 
will not think Persia a desirable home just 
yet. Her father, the Secretary, needs his 
youngest daughter more than the young 
diplomat can, I am sure. We see Mr. 
Blaine driving, walking, chatting and at- 
tending entertainments in company with 
Miss Hattie; and what is more lovely than 
the close companionship of the great- 
brained, gray-haired father and the little, 
bright, womanly daughter. 


/ 


When Mr. Beal began his journey home, 
he rode quite a distance from Teheran, on 
a horse presented him by the Shah, and 
equipped with a magnificent golden bridle 
and other costly trappings. His sister is 
Mrs. John F. McLean, wife of Mr. J 
McLean, editor and owner of the Cincin- 
nati Inquirer. 

Mr. Beal’s father, General Edward Beal, 
is one of our ‘ old time gentlemen,’’ whose 
home in Washington is a delight to art 
lovers and cultivated people. At one 
time he was our Minister to Austria. 

Last week the steamers from Washing- 
ton to Norfolk were crowded with dis- 
tinguished white people, and numerous 
(varied shades) of colored ‘‘ brethren and 
sisters ’’ going to Hampton, to attend the 
great commencement of the Indian and 
colored school. We had very distin- 
guished guests in our party; among them, 
the President of all the Massachusetts In- 
dian societies, from Boston; secretaries 
and presidents, professors, teachers and 
scholars from all over the country. 

They talked and sang, told stories and 
experiences, and enjoyed the warm sum- 
mer night on the Chesapeake Bay, heart- 
ily. A miserable rain met us face to face, 
as we left the boat, at Old Point Com‘ort, 
and gave the big glass porches at the Hy- 
gea Hotel a wondrous look of shelter. In 
an hour the sun shone over the water and 
the land, and gladdened the thousands of 
interested folk who had come from long 
distances to see Hampton. 

Cars took us to the door of the school 
buildings. The exercises were intensely 
interesting, and enthusiastic. Reports 
and journalistic accounts have been full, 
and, no doubt, read by all. Much has 
been said about the ‘‘ poor lone Indian,” 
but to comprehend the ‘‘stride”’ from 
the condition of the men and women, as 
they come in blankets and beads, paint 
and feathers, from savage life to this 
graduation day, of good, plain, English, 
earnest faces, good manners and intelli- 
gent addresses, l:ke boys and girls of col- 
lege life and ‘‘ high degree,”’ one must 
see with their own eyes. 

Three years ago I spent a week at the 
school, and saw two wagon loads arrive 
one summer morning. The same faces 
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met me in the school room. Were I to 
tell you of the change, you would call me 
more than imaginative. 

Tae President’s steamer lay at anchor 
in Hampton Roads, and Mrs. Harri- 
son was enjoying her beautiful rooms at 
the Hygea, and growing stronger in the 
salt air. Little has been said of her ill- 
ness, but her friends have felt keen anx- 
iety about her. Mrs. Logan told me, that 
she felt her condition to be very precarious. 

Norfolk, the tumble-down city of the 
old South, was a garden of Southern roses. 
They ran to the tops of high houses, 
clambered over old walls, and covered 
acres of ground. Rose gardens were filled 
with rose trees of pink, white, cream and 
gold, leaning against crimson blossoms, 
like an orchard for bloom. The very 
streets were odorous and sweet. Old 
crumbling houses of brick; stately ones 
of stone ; moss covered roofs, and mouldy 
walls—were in the old part of Norfolk. 
Monuments of past greatness, their titled 
owners long since dead, and heirs scat- 
tered over the world. 

In old Hampton village we saw the 
carts and’ rickety vehicles of old slave 
time, drawn by cows and hungry oxen. 
The old church and graveyard with 
sunken slabs and overgrown stones, 
showed the names of Colonial fame and 
time. Family tradition and descent claim 
many odd things, and funny looking peo- 
ple (in our eyes) must have followed in 
the train of the Norman Conqueror, and 
joined in the song— 


“My father from the Norman shore 
With Royal William came.” 


We came home school-girl fashion, 
“to your gate, and then back to mine for 
company ’’—taking at Norfolk, the big 
steamer, of ‘*Old Dominion Line,”’ back 
to New York, and by rail to Washington. 
Our Boston friends went eastward, and 
the glad tidings of Hampton’s successes 
Was carried to many New England homes. 

Sons and daughters of the Revolution 
have been very active this spring, and the 
Societies most earnest in their researches 
and work. 

_ A good many Washington people went 
over to New York to attend the meeting 
of the women of the South and the women 
of the North, who shook hands anew 


across the sectional differences that once 
separated them. Mrs. Fred. Grant and 
Miss Mary Custis Lee, daughter of Gen. 
Robert Lee, were the guests of Colonel 
Richard Lathers, together with many 
prominent men and women, among them 
Dr. and Mrs. Parker, of the Southern 
Society ; David Dudley Field, Gen. Por- 
ter, Judge Pryor and family. 

The blue and the gray were well repre- 
sented, and the daughter-in law of Gen- 
eral Grant did the chief honors of the oc- 
casion by welcoming the daughter of Gen. 
Lee, in the name of the great soldier to 
whom her father surrendered his sword in 
the long ago. Oh, the terrors of that 
long ago! 

With all the goings and comings, the 
receptions at the White House of guests 
and societies, none has given us more 
pleasure than the meeting of the National 
Art Association, or Art Congress. It 
has been long talked of and planned for. 
Its principal object being the promotion 
of the aims of the Free Art League, in 
removing the tariff from works of art. 
Miss Kate Field, of Washington, the sec- 
retary, has been very earnest in the pro- 
motion of the work, and a resolution of 
thanks for her valuable help, was passed 
by art lovers and artists, with enthusiasm. 

Mrs. McKee did the honors of the 
White House in the absence of her father 
and mother. The guests enjoyed the 
beautiful grounds as seen from the win- 
dows of the east room, and the fine new 
decorations of the house. A very gener- 
ous entertainment was served in the State 
dining-room to all who came. Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Morton received them, 
assisted by Mrs. Hearst and Miss Nicolay 
—the latter an artist and a member of the 
Art League. Mrs. Harrison is honorary 
president of the association. 

A special display of American art was 
given at the Smithsonian Institute. Six- 
ty two paintings by well-known New York 
artists were brought over. The Corcoran 
gallery and private galleries were all 
thrown open to the visitors. We smiled 
with pride to entertain such men as Mr. 
R. W. Gilder, editor of the Century; 
Mr. Millet, Vice-President of the N. 
Academy of Design; Mr. Gandens, Mr. 
William Chase, Swain Gifford, Kenyon 
Cox, and many others, equally famous. 





Letters were read by Kate Field, from 
E. C. Steadman, George W. Curtis, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Mr. Elkins, Secretary of 
War; and others interested in the Fine 
Art League. 

And, beside the circus, the artists, the 
Hampton Commencement, last, not least, 
we have lost one of our precious bears; 
lost from the new Zoo. But who can 


blame a small three-year-old bear, a griz- 
zly cub, for desiring his freedom, when 
he was smart enough to climb over a 
rocky cliff where, the keeper says, there 
is fifty-five feet of almost perpendicular 
rock ? 

A reporter said: ‘‘ Words can never 





» ANY birds in the greenwood sing, 
But one do I care to hear; 
Many flowers does spring-time bring, 


One do I hold dear. 


Many maidens fair and sweet, 

But my lips one name repeat; 

Wooers kneel at others feet, 
Leave my one to me. 


A bird in the old elm tree, 
Sweetly she sang to me; 

« Others,” said I, “have louder songs, 
Yours alone to me belongs. 


If I tamed some brighter bird, 

Soon her sweet notes would be heard 
Beyond my garden tree; 

Soon some thief would take my bird, 
And I would lonely be ;” 

But though the birds be many and free, 

My one was stolen from me. 


A lowly violet, purple-eyed, 
Grew upon the leaf; 

Where her sweetness she did hide, 
The winds told only me. 


And I thought, “One flower alone 
From so many will be my own, 
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describe the feelings of the small colored 
boy, who met the bear on the road.”’ 

Poor bruin was chased and hunted by 
policemen, farmers, and citizens of the 
neighborhood, until at last they fired on 
him and left himdead. He is turned over 
to the taxidermist of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and a handsome grizzly will be 
added to the ‘‘ specimens.”’ 

We have eaten bear steaks jn Colorado 
and Mexico, but it was not an inviting 
gift at home. Porter-house, tenderloins 
and round steaks were cut off and given 
to all applicants. 

MARGARET SPENCER, 
Washington, D.C., June, 1892. 


And blossom but for me ;’’ 
But the winds made her sweetness known, 
And when I came at dawn, 
My flower was gone. 


A little maiden, sweet and mild, 
Lived, and I knew where; 
She was pure as a lily undefiled, 
And as free from bitter care. 


“ There are many maidens fairer than she 
Waiting to be wed; 
Among so many my own will be 
For me alone,” I said. 


But while I dreamed my dream of love 
The winds made her beauty free; 
So many maidens wait for love, 
But they stole my love from me. 


Many birds in the greenwood sing— 
What are they all to me? 

Many flowers does spring-time bring, 
I care not how fair they be. 


Many maidens free as air, 

Many maidens blithe and fair,— 

For them all what do I care? 
My one has gone from me. 
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mairARMON WENT- 
WORTH, tall, hand- 
some, and in every- 
way, a prepossessing 
young man, with two 
=) diplomasinhand, and 

a medical course in 
Europe, just completed, was about re- 
turning to the United States, there to 
practice, when a letter from a certain 
American lawyer told him, that he had 
inherited a fortune, left him by a half- 
brother of his mother. 

Knowing almost nothing of this side 
of his house, the news was as unexpected 
as it was welcome. It was like plunging 
from a bed of pebbles, into eiderdown, 
for a newly-fledged doctor with means 
limited, and a practice to seek, to find 
himself thus provided with a million- 
heirship, and Harmon thoroughly appre- 
ciated the change. 

For the next three years he traveled on 
the Eastern continent, then returned to a 
large city in America, built there a hand- 
some house, furnished it luxuriously, 
filled it with choice pictures, hooks, bric- 
a-brac; and then sat down to take his 
ease, without marrying, as all the world 
fancied he was going to do. 

Theevening of Januarythird, inthesixth 
year of his heirship, the mail brought 
him a second letter, from the same lawyer, 
more astonishing than the first from him, 
six years before, and reading it, Harmon 
felt stunned, overwhelmed, as if he were 
parting with his personal identity, indeed ; 
for it told him that a second will had been 
found, which would take from him the 
entire fortune, he had so surely counted 
upon as his. 

‘‘ The inheritance, this time,’’ said the 
letter, ‘¢ goes to a Miss Lelia Hepworth, a 
niece of Mr. George Hepworth, who, 
It seems, is an orphan like yourself, 
and has lately returned to this city from 
abroad. 

‘‘ There is no question of the legality of 
the will, and we are obliged to say, that 
Miss Hepworth, is ready to take charge 
of the house and appurtenances thereto, 
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as soon as you will make it possible. If 
you wish to meet the lady for consulta- 
tion, we will—-,”” but here Harmon flung 
the letter from him with a ‘‘ No, no, 
Great Scott, no, no tiresome spinster 
half-cousin or quarter-cousin, or whatever 
it is, for me!’’ And burying his face in 
his hands, he tried to adjust his thoughts 
to the great change in his circumstances, 
so erratically brought about. It was not 
a thing to be accomplished in a moment. 

‘¢ I must give up these pictures, books, 
bronzes, this furniture,” he reflected ; 
‘even the horses in the stable are no 
longer mine, and my boots and clothes 
must belong to this woman, unless I pay 
her for them,”’ and getting up from the 
comfortable easy-chair, facing the glowing 
fire-place, he paced back and forth, back 
and forth, till his roil of thoughts settled, 
and, with a clearer mind, he was able to 
square his shoulders to the future. 

‘¢ Thank fate,’’ he reflected, ‘‘ lam but 
twenty-eight, and I have my profession. 
I will set about practicingthat. To-mor- 
row I shall surrender the house for good 
and all,’’ and ringing for a servant he had 
him begin packing a small amount of port- 
able property, that could be of no value 
to any one but himself, and determining 
the next morning to deposit its value 
to the credit of the estate from a small 
annuity left him by his mother, he re- 
tired, but not to quiet rest. 

It was not a pleasant morning that pre- 
luded the next day. A January thaw 
was dripping from house-tops, tinkling 
down water spouts, hiding the sun in a 
veil of mist, extracting a muddy perspira- 
tion from pavements, and choking the 
gutters with a coffee-colored current of 
snow-water. 

‘*What a tremendously muddy affair 
life is,’ Harmon commented, sagely, to 
himself, as he picked his way ‘‘down- 
town’’ over a bad piece of pavement, 
‘‘ tiptilted ’”’ from its usual position by the 
yeast of melting frost beneath its bricks. 
‘¢I never—’’ but his reflections were 
brought to bay by a girlish voice, which 
said, just back of him : 
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‘¢ Pardon me, but you have dropped 
this,’’ and a delicately gloved hand held 
a gold coin toward him. 

*«Oh, certainly, that is, I thank you,” 
he said, mechanically, and raising his hat 
he turned and found himself confronted 
by a tall, lissome girl, dark-haired, bright- 
eyed, and most stylishly attired in a 
Paris street dress. ‘‘I am in poor luck 
this morning,’’ and he extended his hand 
for the coin. 

“*Oh !’’ she exclaimed, contritely, her 
laughing face quickly sobering, ‘‘that was 
my fault,’’ and her eyes sought the gold 
piece, which had dropped a second time, 
and rolled out of sight under a tree box. 

** Not at all,’’ said Harmon, gallantly. 
At least, it was my fault that it was 
dropped in the first place,’’ and his glance 
followed hers in search for it. 

** Never mind,’’ he said at length, with 
almost a twinkle in his eye, just as she 
cried ‘‘QOh, here it is,’’ and pushing it 
into light with her shoe tip, she stooped 
and picked it up before he could inter- 
cept her. 

‘«T am very glad to have found it,’’ she 
said, with a smile, which showed a double 
‘« It is always pro- 


row of perfect teeth. 
voking tolose money, but much worse so, 
when you losea piece that isnot your own.”’ 

‘«Yes,”’ he responded, accepting the 
coin and dropping it into his vest pocket, 


with a very solemn face. ‘‘ When I lost 
this, it was losing some one’s besides my 
own, for I was about to place it tothe credit 
of a person I have never seen, but who 
has come into a fortune, of which this is 
a very minute part.”’ 

‘* Indeed,”’ she observed, more conven- 
tionally, ‘‘I am afraid that I am delaying 
you,’’ and turning, for unconsciously they 
had walked on a few steps together, she 
bowed quickly, and went in the opposite 
direction. 

‘« He was awfully handsome and polite,”’ 
she confided to herself, ‘‘ but something 
was troubling him; I am afraid Ioughtn’t 
to have stayed that way, yet, it all hap- 
pened so, and when he spoke of some one, 
who had come into a fortune, it made me 
think—but, of course, that is nonsense— 
I wonder who he is.”’ 

Harmon went on his way with a new 
feeling in his heart, though he scarcely 
realized it. 
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*¢ I wonder whoshe is?’ he asked him- 
self. ‘*Yesterday I would have taken 
pains to have found out, but to day, what 
does it matter ? I must let my question go.” 

Reaching the lawyer’s cffice, there was 
much business-detail to be arranged; 
then, lunchless, for he had as yet no 
appetite, he searched until he had found 
an office inthe cheaper part of the city, 
than that he had yet occupied, and a 
week later was fully established in his 
medical den, under the supervision of a 
motherly Mrs. Dolphin, who dusted his 
rooms, provided his meals, and took him 
into her heart, because of his fancied re. 
semblance to her ‘‘Edwin,’’ who had 
died a few years before. 

In the meantime, Lelia had entered 
into her retarded inheritance with great 
pleasure, every day learning to better 
appreciate the comfort, convenience, and 
cultivated taste of her new home, making 
friends with the horses and conducting 
the household in the usual order, as nearly 
as possible. 

‘<Tf could only see him, and thank him 
for building and getting ready sucha lovely 
home for me,’’ she said to herself, every 
evening, in the little time of quiet allotted 
to herself, before retiring, as she stretched 
her slippered toes toward his favorite fire- 
place, and-clasped her hands above her 
head in grave reverie; it seems so selfish to 
have taken it from him. I think I would 
have given him half of the fortune if he 
had only asked it, but the lawyer said he 
didn’t even care to meet me. His name 
was Harmon Wentworth,”’ she continued, 
“I wonder why I keep fancying he looks 
like that gentleman whose money I found, 
he was so very fine-looking, I think,’’ and 
thus her thoughts would ramble on. 

‘¢What are you thinking of, Lelia?” 
asked Mrs. Partridge one evening, who 
lived with Lelia as her companion. 

‘«Oh, nothing, that is, at least not very 
much,” she would answer, springing up 
and running to the piano, and drowning 
her profitless thoughts in a flocd of music. 

This little scene had been repeated so 
often lately, that Mrs. Partridge began to 
fear her charming charge was in love, 
though the keenest scrutiny failed to tell 
her with which one, of a devoted flock of 
admirers. 

a * * * x * 














One year had gone by, and left a rap- 
idly growing practice on Harmon Went- 
worth’s hands, and he had grown grave 
and sedate from the responsibilities of his 
profession. 

It was January again, and the third and 
fourth day of the month brought no misty, 
muggy thaw, as it had the previous year, 
but weather, crisp and cold, set to the 
merry jingle of fast traveling sleighbells. 

Harmon, stepping out on Mrs. Dolphin’s 
pavement, to enter the shining little cutter 
that carried him on his winter round of 
calls, saw bearing down upon his nervous 
little horse, the handsome grays, that a 
year ago had been his, but which now 
were drawing, at a dangerously rapid pace, 
the fur lined sleigh of Lelia Hepworth. 

‘¢Whoa! Prince, whoa!’’ he said to 
his restless horse, who reared and plunged 
frantically as the grays came nearer; but, 
before he could reach his horse, to lay a 
quieting hand upon him, the grays, be- 
yond control, dashed into his cutter, and, 
with a hurl and whirl, set his horse at lib- 
erty, to dash down the street, while they 
fell headlong, with such a sudden cessation 
of motion, that Lelia was thrown head- 
long upon the pavement, while the coach- 
man, unharmed, still clung to his seat. 

‘“‘ Heaven help us! ’’ cried a woman go- 
ing by at the moment Lelia struck the pave- 
ment and lay like one dead; ‘‘she must 
be killed, for sure.’’ But Harmon knew 
better, as he picked her gently up and car- 
ried her in-doors, and laid her on Mrs. 
Dolphin’s black hair-cloth sofa, while that 
good woman wept piteously, till Lelia’s 
brown eyes unclosed and she slowly re- 
covered consciousness. 

Still, this was but the beginning of a 
long illness, which Lelia’s bruises and 
injuries led to, some of the time so serious, 
that she scarcely knew herself how deter- 
minedly, and with how much skill, Har- 
mon battled with death for her life. 

Six weeks later, and Lelia, pronounced 
out of danger, returned to her own home, 
leaving Mrs. Partridge to thank the doctor 
for his kindness. 

‘‘T can do it better later,’’ Lelia said to 
him, as he put her into a carriage drawn 
by a sedate looking sorrel. ‘I hardly 
know what I had better say about it just 
yet,’’ and she smiled as she had one misty, 
moisty morning in January, which he well 
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remembered, though he very sedately lifted 
his hat and made no other response. 

There was the glow of restored health 
on her cheek, and a softening in her eyes, 
when a few weeks afterward she ordered 
her carriage to drive to Dr. Wentworth’s, 
that she might personally settle the very 
modest bill he had sent to her address in 
return for his services. 

‘*Is the doctor in?” she asked of the 
boy at the door. 

‘Yes, miss,”” answered he, ‘‘ though 
there’s lots awaiting already. Won’t you 
just come in?”’ 

Lelia’s reply was to enter the receiving- 
room, Mrs. Dolphin’s sitting-room, where 
she found herself among a motley assem- 
bly of big children, little children, babies 
with nurses, two or three country-men and 
several women. One after another, they 
were disposed of ; then her turn came. 

‘¢Miss Hepworth,” the doctor said, 
gravely, ‘‘I am very sorry to have kept 
you waiting,’’ and he conducted her across 
the hall to his office. 

‘¢ It’s no matter,’’ she responded, ‘I 
received your bill, and I thought I would 
like to personally pay it.”’ 

‘¢ Yes,’”’ he remarked as gravely, strok- 
ing his mustache, ‘‘ this is an attention I 
am obliged for,’’ and he receipted the bill 
she handed him, giving little notice to the 
money which accompanied it. 

‘¢ And you will sometimes call, particu- 
larly if I have a relapse ?’’ she questioned 
with a little hesitation. 

‘¢ There are reasons why I would prefer 
you should consult your up-town doctor, 
if anything so serious as that happens,” he 
answered, obliquely. 

‘¢ Reasons? up town doctor?’’ Lelia 
repeated vaguely, ‘‘ but I have no up-town 
doctor. I have never needed one, and 
‘reasons?’ I think you are very objection- 
able to speak that way,’’ and she turned 
to leave him, with a red spot burning on 
both cheeks. 

‘¢ But you don’t understand me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and I can’t very well explain.” 

‘¢ Yes you can,”’ she said, turning upon 
him with flashing eyes,”’ reasons are the 
best things in thé world to explain, if you _ 
only wish to.” 

‘¢ That is it,’’ he responded, ‘‘I don’t 
wish to, though I regret seeming so 
impolite.’’ 
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‘< It is not of the slightest consequence,”’ 
she observed, and with eyes still flashing 
she left his office, paid no attention to 
his parting bow, and with a quick word 
to her coachman re-entered her carriage 
and was driven directly home. 

Mrs. Partridge with the detective pro- 
pensity which every well equipped cha- 
perone should possess, noticed that her 
charge carried a worry in her face, and 
that she grew more listless and strength- 
lessevery day, and she mistrusted the cause. 
§ The lawyer calling one evening about 
this time she led him to so openly discuss 
Dr. Wentworth, in Lelia’s presence, that 
he, glad of an excuse to sing Harmon’s 
praises in her hearing, soon told the ladies 
the history of the young man. 

Lelia’s eyes shone in the cheerful fire- 
light as she listened, though she made no 
comment and asked no question. 

The next morning shedding Mrs. Par- 
tridge’s attendance, Lelia again ordered 
her coachman to drive her to Dr. Went- 
worth’s office. 

‘‘Cousin Harmon,” she said, with 
dancing eyes, as she was admitted to his 
consulting room, ‘‘I know all about it 
now, and I understand the ‘ reasons;’ of 
course it would seem dreadful to enter 
your own house, see your own pictures, 
books and furniture being used by some 
one else.’’ 
me’ Mine?”’ he repeated as vaguely, as 
three weeks before she had repeated, 
‘* reasons ? up-town doctor? ’’ 
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‘Yes,’ she nodded, ‘‘ yours. The law- 
yer shall draw up the paper this very after- 
noon by which I shall return them all to 

ou.”’ 
. ‘¢ But Lelia,’’ he expostulated, ‘‘ I don’t 
want them, I won’t have them unless,’’ and 
his voice sank very low. 

‘Never mind,’’ she said, ‘‘ you will 
have to take them; you can’t help it; I 
am not much more Uncle George Hep- 
worth’s niece than you are his nephew, 
and he ought to have left you one-half at 
any rate.”’ 

‘<Lelia,”’ he said, going ‘to her and 
taking her fluttering hands between his,”’ 
‘‘if you will me any nonsense of this 
kind, I shall will it right back to you 
again. There is something I want that is 
worth any number of Uncle George Hep- 
worth’s fortunes to me, and which I have 
had a much harder time to do without; 
may I tell you what it is?” 

‘¢ Yes, I suppose so,’’ she replied, 
lowering her eyes till they rested upon a 
certain gold piece which dangled from 
his watch guard, ‘‘ that is—ah—”’ 

“It is you,’”’ he said, quickly, drawing 
her to him; what is my answer ?”’ 

‘‘That I am not a something,” she 
laughingly said, resting her cheek against 
his. 


‘«T declare,’ said the lawyer to Mrs. 
Partridge, at the close of the very elegant 
wedding reception of Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
mon Wentworth, six months later, ‘‘ this 
case came out exactly as I wanted it to.” 
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@ut=-Boor Charades. 


, BY AUGUSTA SALISBURY PRESCOTT. 


UMMER is 
with us. How 
shall we be- 
guile the long, 
sunpy summer 
afternoons and 
the pleasant 
twilights, so 
that there shall 
be no hint of 
monotony, no 
trace of un- 

pleasant sameness, no yearning for winter 
and its teas, and parties and balls? 

The air is soft and lovely, the birds are 
merry with song, and nature is in her 
holiday attire, all dressed in gorgeous 
living green, to welcome those who will 
go forth to see her. What, then, re- 
mains to be desired in the way of out- 
door invitation and attractiveness ? 

Nature has given us a stage with scenery 
and stage fittings far more gorgeous than 
we could paint. Let us go forth to enjoy 
it, contriving by every means in our 
power to make our summer amusements 
so picturesque, enjoyable and harmo- 
nious, that they will be remembered all 
the year, and eagerly looked for as fea- 
tures of another season. 

Out-door charades are among the most 
charming entertainments that can be 
named, and they are far less difficult to 
arrange than one would imagine, and 
they require little or no scenery beyond 
that afforded by the trees, the grass and 
the bright, blue sky. 

The hostess who proposes to give an 
out-door féte of this kind, should first see 
that her grounds afford an open, yet 
somewhat shaded place, which will an- 
swer for a stage. Next she should ascer- 
tain if the ‘‘stage’’ is in such a place and 
position that a curtain can be drawn in 
front of it from the branches of the trees 
on either side. 

Then, if she finds that both the stage 
and the curtain are within the range of 
possibility, she may go ahead with her 
charade party without fear of failure, for 
the ‘‘stage properties’”’ in this case are 


the most difficult of all to manage, and 
when these are once satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, there is no further trouble. 

Only four people need take part in the 
charades. All the others present may act 
as audience and enjoy to the utmost the 
pleasant representations which the clever 
hostess has prepared for her guests. 

Let the four selected ones be in as 
great contrast as possible. One of them 
should be a bright-faced, blonde young 
lady, with a manner dignified, yet youth- 
ful. To contrast with her there should 
be a brunette, with sweet, pensive fea- 
tures, and a spirituelle cast of counte- 
nance. The remaining two should be of 
the other sex—one dark and the other 
fair and stately as a Saxon prince. 

All the cast is now on hand for four of 
the most beautiful scenes in literature— 
either prose or poetry. 

The first charade may be the effective 
scene in the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons,’’ where the 
pretended prince describes his palace by 
the lake of Como. 

The fair Pauline, with her hair falling 
around her, clings to her lover’s arm 
while she listens to his words with rapt 
attention. Only a few lines need be re- 
cited by the prince, ere the curtain is 
drawn upon the scene. 

Another charade may represent Romeo 
and Juliet in the friar’s cell. In this 
scene the Romeo must be blonde as well as 
Juliet, and, by a little practice and care- 
ful rehearsal, a dramatically beautiful 
effect is given to this scene, which is 
heightened by the sombreness of the grass 
and bare tree trunks. 

For the previous charade, there should 
be potted plants placed about, with flow- 
ers scattered under the feet of the loving 
couple, and, if practicable, a fountain 
should ripple in the distance. But forthe 
hapless Romeo and Juliet all is bare and 
sombre. The lines here are nct difficult 
to speak, and, when once mastered, are 
so beautiful and realistic that all are well 
repaid for the trouble of rehearsal. 

Next comes the picture of Elaine watch- 
ing Sir Launcelot ride away. Elaine— 
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dark, spirituelle Elaine—should wear an 
expression of unutterable, hopeless love. 
Her dark eyes must grow wistful with 
longing, as she shades them with one fair 
hand, and looks after and sees the last of 
her Sir Knight. Some one in the back- 
ground might recite the appropriate lines 
with good effect, while Elaine poses in 
tableau. 

The fourth charade is the most difficult 
of all to arrange, yet it may be done with 
the exercise of patience and ingenuity. 
It is the tableau of Marie Stuart listening 
in her audience chamber at Holyrood, to 
the words of Rizzio. 

The luckless queen’s throne may be 
improvised from a rustic chair covered 
with green leaves and boughs. The queen 
should wear a golden crown upon her fair 
head, and be clad in a white silk or satin 
gown, with the train falling far beneath 


IN THE FIRELIGHT.—FORGET ME! 


her, down to the lowest step of the throne, 
which has been easily erected from a few 
boards, covered with foliage. 

Rizzio, dark and fierce, is clad in 
knight’s costume, and is kneeling while 
he speaks. The picture is beautiful be- 
yond expression, and the audience which 
has the pleasure of witnessing it will call 
for the curtain to be drawn up again and 
again. 

Now, let not the hostess who has fol- 
lowed us thus far, close the book and say: 
‘¢T am sorry that the charades are so diffi- 
cult. Wecannot havethem. I had hoped—” 

Please, dear, kind-hearted entertainer, 
say nothing of the sort. But try the 
lovely, living pictures for the benefit of 
your guests, and see if you do not have 
occasion to thank GopDEY’s many and 
many a time for having suggested them to 
you. 


In the Firelight. 


BY E,. W. I. 


Watching the embers decay ; 
A girl at the threshold of womanhood, 
A maid in the bloom of May. 


> sits in the flickering firelight 


Her finger gleams in the firelight ; 
Ah! now we a secret know ; 

There’s a vision of home and wifehood, 
Shown ’mid the ruddy glow. 


There’s another sits in the firelight, 
Watching the embers decay ; 

Whose fire is filled with the faces of one 
Who is miles and miles away. 


A face that is firm and divinely pure, 
As a true maid’s ought to be, 

And he thinks, with a flush of manly pride, 
“ She is all the world to me.” 


“ Together we’ll sit in the firelight, 
Watching the embers decay; 
And talk of the life so nearly past, 
When we both are old and gray.” 


But they twain ne’er sat in the firelight, 
Watching the embers decay ; 

For she went to the land called eternal rest, 
On the eve of the wedding day. 


Forget Mle! 


ORGET me! Oh forget me! 
of Let mem’ry cease to live! 

The past is o’er for evermore, 
Forget me—and forgive ! 

I dare not crave for pity, 
The fault was all my own; 

Forget, and let me live my life 
Forgotten and alone! 


Forget me! yes, forget me! 
One hour do not regret me! 
But deem that I within your heart 
Have ceas’d for aye to live! 
For hope I dare not plead, love, 
For that is lost indeed, love; 
I only say, as now we part, 
Forget me—and forgive! 
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How Katy Kept Wer Promise. 


BY BELLE C. GREENE, 


ATY PERKINS had 

a pleasant home 

on a farm in a 

small country vil- 

lage. She had 

doils, a cat and 

dog, and all the 

young creatures 

about the place, 

for playmates — 

the calves and 

colts, and hens 

and chickens — 

but after all there 

are no companions for children quite 

equal to other children, and so Katy 

got lonesome and would go to her mother 
and ask : 

‘¢ What can I do now, mamma?”’ 

And her mother, who was a very busy, 
hard-working woman, and could not stop 
to amuse her, would sometimes answer: 

‘* If you will be very good you may go 
a calling.’’ 

Katy liked ‘‘ going calling.” It meant 
putting on her bonnet, taking her little red 
sun shade, and walking down the pleasant 
road for a half mile or so, stopping in 
turn at two neighbors’ houses. At one 
of these houses was a little girl of her 
own age that she could play with, but, 
strange to say, Katy liked quite as well 
to call at the other house, where Aunt 
Polly Davis lived, all by herself. Aunt 
Polly was not Katy’s aunt at all. She 
was only everybody’s aunt, like so many 
other dear old ladies we know of. 

And here, before we go any farther, 
we must tell you that Katy, though a 
good girl in the main, had a very bad 
habit of asking for something to eat 
wherever she went. You know some 
children are always hungry, or think they 
are, which is just as bad. 

Katy’s mother tried to break her of 
this foolish and ill-bred habit, but so far, 
with poor success. 


On the morning of which we write a 
new idea struck her. 

‘¢ I wonder how it would work to give 
Katy a luncheon to take along with her?” 

‘‘Katy,” she said, ‘‘I am going to 
put plenty of nice bread and butter in 
this little pail for you, and then you will 
have no excuse to go a begging. You 
had better eat a slice just before you get 
to Aunt Polly’s house, and another before 
you get to Mrs. Brown’s.”’ 

‘* Only old bread and butter,” grum- 
bled Katy, looking rather cross. 

‘*Good bread and butter is nice 
enough for anybody’s luncheon,’ an- 
swered her mother, ‘‘and you can eat it if 
you are hungry. And now, Katy,” she 
added, more seriously, ‘‘ I want you to 
promise me that you will, on no account, 
ask either Aunt Polly or Mrs. Brown for 
anything to eat.’’ 

Katy, having just hed breakfast, was 
not feeling hungry, and, perhaps, that 
was why she answered so readily. 

‘‘Oh, yes, mamma, yes; I sofomonly 
promise—I so/omonly will remember.” 
Katy always said ‘‘solomon’’ for solemn. 

It was a sweet, cool morning, and Katy 
enjoyed the walk wonderfully. When she 
came in sight of Aunt Polly’s house she 
remembered the bread and butter, and 
sitting down under a tree, took out a slice 
and tried to eat it; but she was not hungry, 
—at least, not hungry enough for bread 
and butter, so she sat awhile, looking up 
at the great white clouds, and wondering 
why they didn’t drop down on her head. 

‘‘They wouldn’t hurt me much, if they 
did,’’ she thought, ‘‘ they look as softas 
feathers.’’ 

Then she got up and went on to the 
house. Aunt Polly was very glad to see 
her, and she took her on her lap and made 
much of her, as she always did. 

‘¢And how is my little Katy-girl?”’ 
she asked, kissing her rosy cheeks; ‘‘ and 
what have we here in this pail?” 
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‘* My luncheon; nuffin’ but old bread 
and butter,’”’ answered Katy, with an 
aggrieved look. 

Aunt Polly laughed and told Katy to 
set the pail down on the table, and come 
out into the garden with her to pick some 
strawberries. 

So they went, and when they had filled 
a basket with the fruit they carried it in- 
to the house, and Aunt Polly sugared a 
heaping saucer full for Katy, and brought 
in a plate of lovely gingersnaps to go with 
them. How good they did taste! 

‘¢ And, just think! I didn’t ask fora 
single thing to eat, did 1?” said Katie 
to herself. 

After she had finished her call at 
Aunt Polly's, she said good-bye and 
started for Mrs. Brown’s. 

When she was almost there, she met 
little Bessie Brown on the way out to her 
play- house, in the grove behind the barn, 
and so they went off to play together. 

By and by they got tired, and thought 
they would go in and see Bessie’s mother. 

** How do you do, Katie?’’ said Mrs. 
Brown, kindly, ‘‘ are you pretty well to- 
day?” 

Katie put her finger in her mouth and 
looked very silly. 

‘* Yes'm , I’se pretty well, thank you,” 
she said, ‘* only—only—I’se most starved. 

Then Mrs. Brown laughed, just as 
Aunt Polly had done. 

‘« Dear me,”’ she said, ‘‘that’s dread- 
ful! come right in and have one of my 






doughnuts ; I’ve just made some fresh 
ones!” ° 

‘‘Oh my! how nice!’’ thought Katy, 
‘¢Two luncheons, a’ready, and I never 
asked for a somefin’ toeat a single once!” 

When she was about leaving, Mrs, 
Brown saw her pail standing on the 
kitchen table. She had forgotten it. 
The good lady slipped off the cover, and 
smiling, quickly dropped in two dough- 
nuts, and called to Katie. 

‘‘ Here is your pail, Katie.’’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said Katie, ‘‘ that’s my lunch- 
eon mamma gave me, so I wouldn’t go a 
begging,’’ but Mrs. Brown was thinking 
about getting on her dinner in season and 
did not mind what she said. 

When Katie got home and her mother 
opened the pail, she found, besides the 
remnants of the bread and butter she had 
provided, a half dozen of Aunt Polly's 
cookies, and Mrs. Brown’s two doughnuts. 

‘¢Why! Katie Perkins! ”’ she exclaim- 
ed, what in the world have you got here !” 

Then by questioning, she found out 
how Katie had managed. 

‘¢And oh, mamma,’’ cried Katie, 
dancing round the pail, ‘‘I won’t never 
ask the neighbors for noffin’ to eat again 
in all my born life, ’cos I get more this 
way; plenty to eat, and some to carry 
home, besides.” 

But when her mother explained to her 
what it was to keep a promise truly and 
in the spirit of it, Katie looked very 
serious indeed. 


Kitty. 


(Little girl holding a small kitten.) 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 


E found this dear little kitten 


Way under the entry floor, 

Ned crept through the tiniest opening, 
That must be the old cat’s door; 

And be called me to come and get it, 
’Twas as lovely as it could be, 

And it really believes I’m its mother, 
For its eyes are not open to see. 
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Question and Answer, 


BY ANNA M. FORD. 


Hast thine abode? Is’t here or there? 
Here where the brooklet loudly brawls, 
There where the cataract thundering falls; 
Here where the checkered sunbeams play, 
There where the mountain towers gray ; 
Here in the shadowy dell and green, 
Or far where the sunlight’s golden sheen 
Shifts anon to the flowery hills, 
And sparkles fair in the rippling rills ; 
Or lights up the old pine woods below, 
Where the tides of ocean ebb and flow; 
Spirit of Beauty, tell, oh tell! 
Is’t far or near where thou dost dwell? 


sf Se of Beauty, where, oh where 


“Spirit of Beauty, canst thou hear ? 
Where is thy home? Is’t far or near ?— 
Far, where the north star pales and glows 
O’er the frozen land of the polar snows; 
Where the Aurora sharpens, in lines of light, 
Her shafts of blue on the pclar night; 


Where the iceberg sleeps with his jeweled crest, 


Low fallen o’er his jagged breast; 

By the course of the sun, oh tell me where 
Thy home is, Spirit of Beauty fair! 

In the populous city dost thou abide, 
Where swells the course of the river wide? 
Or in Orient vales are thy bowers set, 
Where rises the sun gilt minaret 


Of palace walls to a sunny sky, 

Beneath where richly the flowers lie, 
Distilling perfumes sweet and rare 

Upon the ambient stilly air? 

Or dwellest thou ’neath old ocean’s waves, 
In the cool recesses of coral caves, 
Where snowy pearls and pink sea shells 
Begem the depths of the ocean dells ? 
Spirit of Beauty, say, oh say! 

Where dost thou dwell—is’t far away?” 


“I dwell not here, I dwell not there, 
Oh questioner, I am everywhere! 
From the Infinite source of a)l I came, 
Known or unknown, ’tis still the same; 
I come, I go, and from star to star 
My course is ever as courses are— 
Subject to laws of immortal state; 
(I bid you ever to watch and wait!) 
Yes! stealing upon you unawares, 
As weary you bend to your daily cares, 
I give to the lives of the pure and good | 
A touch of divinest brotherhood ; 
I give to the hearts of the just and true 
A stronger beat, and a promise new; 
And unto the trembling souls of men, 
As I find them sinking now and then, 
I come serene, 1 bid them rise 
To the infinite heights of Paradise.” 


Emile. 


BY LONE LEE, 


p ere the burden and heat of the noon- 
tide 


Have left their trace on his boyish brow. 


Sturdy and strong and yet unwearied 
He lies there wrapped in silence now. 


Lay him down where the sunset shadows 
Will trail like a mantle across his breast. 

The song of birds or the rain-drops patter 
Will nevermore break his rest. 


Who was he? Only an obscure toiler, 
One of the many who earn their bread. 
Living, but few cared to own his friendship ; 
And who will mourn him dead? 


None. The world pays but scanty tribute 
To humble virtues or modest worth. - 

The glittering show and the towering granite 
Are given to wealth or noble birth. 


But he’ll sleep as sweet as if tons of marble 
Guarded his resting place ; 

And God will judge him with equal mercy 
As if he came of a royal race. 


Then lay him down where the sunset shadows 
Will trail like a mantle across his breast. 
The voice of love or the curse of anger 
Will nevermore break his rest. 





The 


ashions. 





A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





ITH the light materials 
of summer, the shape 
of dresses has but very 
little varied. The plain 
skirt, with narrow 

f plaited train, is only very 
seldom relieved by a 
few plaits across the 
front. The lower edge 

of the skirt only is trimmed with braiding or 
embroidery, ruches or narrow flounces. Some- 
times one rather deep flounce is worn, put on 
with a heading. Most trimmings, however, are 
placed on the plain parts of the skirt, that is at 
the front and at the sides, and not upon the 
plaited train. 

Great simplicity in form and outline still reigns 
in the female toilet, but it is relieved by the soft 
light shades of coloring of summer tissues, ard 
also by the addition of a great deal of lace. 

Old lace is all the rage, and antique specimens 
laid by in drawers and boxes are now pulled out 
and exhibited with as much pride as family jewels. 
Brussels, Alencon and Bruges point, and all the 
treasures of Venetian and other old Italian 
guipures, are employed as dress trimmings, 
Sometimes they are arranged in long pelerines, 
falling from the shoulders as in the time of Louis 
Quatorze, or else they are cut out in long spikes 
in the Louis Quinze style, or again fall in rich 
draperies and Watteau plaits after the manner 
dear to the great coquettes of the last period of 
royalty before the Revolution. 

If yellow or russett with age, point lace is all 
the more highly prized, and their coloring is 
even imitated to make believe modern lace is an 
ancient heirloom. 


A mantle which will be much in vogue for the 
seaside is the “Saint Vallier;” it is a sort of 
short pelissette of puce-colored brocaded silk, 
with a Watteau plait at the back, and a deep 
pelerine of lace gathered round the shoulders 
and falling almost to the waist; it is finished 
round the neck with a plaited lace collar; the 
sleeves are full and gathered round the wrists 
with a lace frilling. 

Chiffon is greatly worn, and the newest trim- 
ming in it, is finely crimped, and edged with tiny 
single flowers without stalks, glued on, or with 
delicate curled ostrich fibres, The flower-edged 
chiffon fans are most novel, and most popular 
among girls, They can be had in any color, but 
black with pink is perhaps the prime favorite, as 
this combination is the one par excellence of the 
season. The fan is composed of rosettes of good 
size fitted closely in. The ostrich-tipped chiffon 
is especially fashionable in millinery, and some 
of the loveliest hats are of chip, with a spreading 
bow of it in front. 

Millinery is a special feature of the season; 
some very smart and pretty hats and bonnets are 
shown. As usual most of the hats have wide 
brims, small, high, round crowns, and are lightly 
trimmed with bright colored flowers, or soft lace 
or chiffon. Leghorn hats, so much worn form- 
erly, are again becoming fashionable, and nut- 
meg straw chip are taking the place of the fancy 
straws so popular last year. Feathers and flowers 
are much used in combination; a good example 
of this is a black hat with a white lace brim, 
pink roses at the side, and feathers standing up 
at the back. A pretty hat in a dull pink chip 
straw had a tuft of black feathers standing up 
back and front, a ruche of lace round the brim, 
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and pink roses underneath. A large Leghorn, 

of a fantastic shape, was effectively trimmed with 

pale green and pink ribbons, pink strings, and 
large bunches of pink roses outside and under 
the brim ; the bonnets are small and fanciful. A 
sage green bonnet of twisted velvet had an open 
crown, velvet strings, and a tiny ruche of bébé 
ribbon; a yellow and green tuft of feathers, with 
an osprey, stood up at the back. Another bonnet 
in three shades of green is effectively arranged; 
it is made with a high, retreating crown of dark 
green velvet, a pale green drawn crepe de chine 
brim, and trimmed with a moiré bow of the 
faintest shade of green, and some uncommon 
pretty chestnut blossoms. 

Mephisto plumes of jetted feathers are a nov- 
elty. These so-called Mephisto plumes, copied 
from those ornamenting the cap of Faust’s tempter, 
are to be seen on many a hat and bonnet. The 
bonnets of the season, which began in fair size, 
seem to be dwindling into a stiff fan of lace and 
a few roses, or to an ethereal cap encircled by a 
coronet of jet, and worn far back on the head. 
Then there are miniature bonnets, looking as if 

‘ they were originally intended for big dolls, of 
pink fancy straw, trimmed with black feathers 
and ribbons, or of cream Tuscan, with velvet 
strings and a flower. This diminutive head-gear 
is perched on to coiffures, in most cases most 
tlabora'ely curled and arranged (for a good 
coiffure is considered a most important item at 
the present time, both for day and evening). 
Other bonnets are, however, of more sensible 
dimensions, and many are composed of real 
point lace, large old-fashioned collars being very 
adaptable. Hats are trimmed in the same way. 
The newest style of trimming—notably for coarse 
straw hats—is to roll the ribbon or velvet twice 
found the crown, at some distance, and finish it 
off with a large bow at the back or side. Some- 
times two colors are so arranged, such as green 
and pink, gray and yellow, mauve and green, or 
navy-blue and light green. The newest sailor 
hats are wide in the brim and low in the crown, 
orwith sligthly curled brims and bows at one 
side, made to look like three or four birds’ wings. 
These are made in either piece velvet or satin. 

There are many charming varieties in sun- 
shades this summer, the materials employed, and 
the modes in which they are fashioned, render 
these necessary adjuncts of the toilette things of 
exceptional beauty. A black one, with three 

' tows of narrow bébé ribbon run round it, either 

in bright scarlet, yellow, or heliotrope, and with 
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a tuft of the same on-the top, is most stylish. 
Another black one had a treble cover, one be- 
ing of black sarsenet, the next of surah, and the 
third of finely embroidered net. A radiated 
style of shot silk is known as the “Sunbeam,” 
and this may be had in a variety of shades. A 
particularly neat style of sunshade is in black 
surah, trimmed with fine gold tinsel braiding, 
and fitted with gold ribs, which form a sort. of 
inner ornament. A dainty parasol, suitable for 
a fete, is of white pongee, with large damassé 
spots scattered over it; a choux rosette forms the 
top garniture. For morning use there are inex- 
pensive cotton delaine en-tout-cas blue spotted 
foulard umbrellas, with pretty gold ribs. The 
black moiré sunshades are, as usual, to the fore; 
these are also fitted with gold mountings. 

In lingerie, the nightgowns with wide limp 
frills of nainsook, in white, or washing pink or 
blue, are the most popular for present wear. The 
frills are 6 or 7 inches wide, and fall around the 
neck, down the front, and around the wide 
sleeves. The pretty flounced cotton petticoats 
in all colors, especially pink, are very generally 
worn under cotton gowns. The cotton blouses 
are quite a feature of the day, and many of them 
are worn with separate basques attached to a 
band for wearing outside the skirts. With coats, 
the blouses are worn beneath the skirt. A soft 
sash is often added round the waist and tied at 
one side, and many ef them are arranged to form 
a deep Swiss band. Zouave jackets, as open up 
the back as in front, are being fashionably worn. 

Sashes are much worn, chiefly of velvet or of 
moiré ribbon, with all dresses either of light silk 
or fancy woolen material. Sometimes the sash 
falls in long lapels at the back, but a more novel 
style is the wide sash draped round the waist, 
and fastened at the back in a plaited puffing. 

Among the pretty and inexpensive dresses seen 
on the street are those of checked woolen in 
quarter-inch blocks of gray and white, made with 
a Mikado jacket opening up back and front 
alike on a blouse of white crépon widely girdled 
with black moiré ribbon. The low-crowned straw 
hat is black throughout, with wired loops of 
black lace in front, and a twist of lace around 
the crown. 

A dress of pin-head checked woolen of white 
and black is made with a jacket waist gathered 
across the back under a black satin belt, with 
open fronts showing a blouse of red and black 
dotted surah, which gives character to the other- 
wise colorless costume. The bell skirt has three 
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scant ruffles of black satin ribbon, each two 
inches wide. 

A cool-looking Chambéry dress, pretty enough 
for wearing in the afternoon, is of lavender ground, 
with darker stripes woven in bow-knots at inter- 
vals, The Russian blouse waist has a shallow 
round yoke of plain lavender Chambéry, to which 
the striped blouse is gathered with an erect frill. 
A genuine Russian belt of woven gilt and silver 
confines the blouse. The bell skirt is entirely 
without trimming. 

Eton jacket suits of navy blue English serge 
are worn on the street by young women and girls 
in their teens at all hours of the day. The econ- 
omist buys the jacket well made by a tailor, and 
makes the simple bell skirt at home. A shirt 
waist is added of light or dark blue India silk, 
or of peach-colored wash silk striped with white, 
and trimmed with a double ruffle down the front. 
A wide-brimmed sailor hat, white castor gloves, 
and low shoes of dark brown leather complete 
the costume, which is meant for the country, 
though it can be worn in town. 

It is no longer necessary for the woman who 
would be “ good form” in her stationery to use 
white and cream papers exclusively. Several 
shades of blue are now permissible, some of them 
scarcely colored and others really a deep tone. 
“Royal purple ” one shade is called, but it isn’t 
very much bluer than that not so named. A 
stationer who is supposed to show only correct 
things in his line had on exhibition the other day 
a delicate pinkish paper, so faint that only in 
some lights would one have known that it was 
pink. 

On the blues and purples the monogram is 
made in either silver or white. On white, cream 
and pink, it may be in red, blue or black. 
The monogram is much more popular just at 
present, than the address at the head of the sheet. 
Of course, those people who claim a coat of arms, 
disdain both address and monogram. 

One of the prettiest novelties for the writing 
table, which has been brought out quite lately, 
is an ostrich feather, with the flues cunningly 
arranged in permanent curls, and fitted as a 
penholder, with gold and silver tip. The feather 
can be made any length, and dyed to any color, 
and a monogram, or the full name, either in plain 
or jeweled silver or gold, attached to the stem. 
A daintier and more recherché ornament for a 
lady’s writing-desk could not be imagined. 

Little girls wear loose frocks, confined around 
the waist with a draped sash fastened at the 
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back under a large rosette. A deep collarette 
and cuffs of white guipure, or of embroidered 
cambric, relieve the simplicity of these frocks, 

A frock fora little girl about ten years old is of 
wood and cream-colored checked surah, trimmed 
with wood colored silk and white guipure. A 
sash of the silk is draped around the waist, and 
fastened by a rosette in the middle of the back. 
The bodice is gathered in the middle of the front 
and back, cut low and put on to a yoke of guipure 
laid on over the lining, and finished by a guipure 
border, full over the shoulders and decreasing 
towards the middle of the front and back. 
Puffed-out sleeves, finished by clinging under. 
sleeves of guipure. The toilette is completed bya 
leghorn capeline, trimmed with white guipure 
and bows of pale pink and cream-colored rib- 
bons. 

The long-skirt costume, which makes children 
look so quaint and old-fashionedly pretty, is notat 
all suitable for dirty streets and gardens. They 
look sweet at the seaside, on the clean sands, 
and all the little ones look like little women ata 
distance playing at being children. There they 
gather, with their long flowered cotton or gingham 
frocks, with their skirts sweeping the sands, and 
their full bodices, high to the neck, and theis 
leg-of-mutton sleeves reaching the wrists, and a 
ribbon sash tied at the back of the waist, and a 
huge sun-bonnet, like the frock, on their head, 
playing at making mud pies and mud castles, 
looking the quaintest little creatures that the 
latter half of this century has yet produced. 

For evening dresses, white, as usual, come 
foremost in fashion for young girls. Here is one 
of white woolen crape, made with a polonaises 
crossed in front of the waist, and draped slightly 
over one hip. A blue velvet ribbon round the 
neck and wrists (en bracelet). 

Another pretty dress is also of white woolen 
crape, but is spotted with pink coral. A bodice 
is plaited in fan-like fashion, and has a row of 
coral beads round the shoulders, A coral neck- 
lace and coral bracelets at the wrists of the full 
sleeves. 

Other pretty costumes are made of soft colored 
delaines, with Judy collarets of lace round the 
neck, and frills of lace round the full sleeves, at 
the wrists. 

Waist sashes are tied in short bows and ends, 
and when the color of the dress allows, these 
sashes are of red silk. 

Bows of red silk ribbon also trim the bottom 
of the skirts, or, when there is no such trimming, 
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then rows of small tucks take their place, I will 
now give you a hint how you may convert a dress 
that has become too small for a child wearable. 

The width of the skirt matters little, now that 
tight skirts are fashionable, only let all the gathers 
be at the back. 

To lengthen the skirt it may be necessary to 
add a flounce or band of another material to the 
edge of the skirt, and the wrist of the bodice is 
lengthened the same way, by making a corselet 
to match the bottom flounce or band round the 
skirt. Full sleeves, if necessary, may likewise 
be added to the bodice also, to match the corselet 
and bottom flounce, and a ruching to match will 
finish the neck. A dress thus renovated will not 
have the least patchy appearance, and two dresses 
may perfectly well be combined into one with 
the most satisfactory result. 

Girls from twelve to sixteen years old are 
dressed with charming simplicity. They wear 
high-necked waists with shirred yoke, or one of 
embroidery, a girdle, corselet, belt, or sash, large 
sleeves, and a plain skirt three yards or more in 
width. Thus a school dress of gingham in 


quarter-inch stripes, of blue and white is drawn 
oncords between the armholes in yoke shape, 


again round the neck, and also at the line of the 
waist. White embroidery four inches wide, with 
scalloped edge, is gathered to the shoulders and 
down in front of the armholes in zouave jacket 
shape, then passes backward on the sides, and 
is tapered to the waist line in the back. The full 
sleeves are drawn on cords near the wrist, with 
a frill at the edge, and a similar frill is erect 
around the neck. Black velvet belt ribbon two 
inches wide conceals the join of the skirt and waist, 
and is tied ina bow behind with long ends. A 
lovely dress for the spring is of velours russe, with 
sheen like velvet, the ground of brown with tiny 
cords of écru silk, This has a square yoke and 
close cuffs of opened patterned écru embroidery, 
to which the ve/ours is gathered, and then is 
almost concealed in front by a wide sash of brown 
bengaline, with one end plaited high in each 
under-arm seam, drawn down to cross in front, 
and tapered to the middle of the back, where a 
great bow is tied with long ends. 

Outing dresses of cotton Bedford cord in alter- 
nate navy blue or brown with white cords are 
made with a bell skirt attached to a bodice, or 
Swiss belt whaleboned to keep a shirt waist 
beneath ih ‘place. The shirt waist may be of 
plain cotton cheviot, or of white muslin or col- 
ored foulard, With thisis worn a double-breasted 
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reefer or a blazer of the Bedford cord, the latter 
with cut-away front and a shawl collar or facing 
of cheviot like that of the skirt. For large girls 
the skirt reaches the ankle. FASHION, 
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Fic. 1. Walking costume, made of creponette. 
The skirt bell-shaped, trimmed with rows of 
narrow braid of a darker shade. Plain round 
bodice, open in front, over a vest of white silk, 
with revers of velvet; the bodice is trimmed 
with lengthwise rows of braid, velvet collar, and 
sash tied in back. Sleeves with gauntlets trimmed 
with braid. Bonnet of straw, trimmed with 
velvet and standing feathers. 


Fic. 2, Calling costume of violet-colored China 
crépe, made with box-plaited skirt and Russian 
blouse, lined through with cream-colored silk, 
and edged all around with cord. It is worn over 
a full vest and sash of cream color China crépe. 
The sleeves are full, with the lower part made 
of folds of cream color China crépe. Hat of 
lace straw, trimmed with violets. 


Fic. 3. Walking costume for lady made of 
beige color surah silk. The skirt is bell-shaped, 
finished with three rows of narrow fancy brown 
silk braid. Deep cape with pointed yoke, trimmed 
with two rows of braid, and a deep fall of lace 
of the sarhe shade below the yoke. Capote of 
crape, trimmed with flowers. 


Fic. 4. Princess gown, made of black silk 
grenadine. The edge of the skirt bordered with 
a deep band of embroidery upon violet-colored 
silk. The bodice is full in front, trimmed with 
embroidery to match the skirt; the same trims 
the sleeves. Bonnet of black lace, trimmed with 
ribbon bow and violet feathers. 


Fic. 5. House gown for lady made of figured 
China silk. The skirt is straight-edged, with 
a silk cord, round full bodice, with a pointed 
waist-band, finished with a ribbon top and bot- 
tom. Ribbon collar, with bow in the back, rib- 
bon bows upon sleeves. 

Fic. 6. Afternoon gown for lady, made of cre- 
pon; the edge of the skirt trimmed with pointed 
passementerie. Pointed bodice, with vest of 
passementerie in front, and collar; deep gaunt- 
let cuffs of velvet at the bottom of the full sleeves; 
Watteau plait in back, fastened at the neck. 

Fic. 7. Embroidered olive color straw hat for 
lady, with pointed crown; the brim edged with 
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a wide black lace over pale pink satin, rosette 
of olive velvet and lace in front, with pink feather 
aigrette in the centre. Pink ribbon strings, fast- 
ened in the back, and tied to one side under the 
chin. 


Fic. 8. Bathing cap, with visor, made of fig. 
ured flannel, with narrow border in outline stitch 
around the cap and visor. Two rosettes of 
woolen braid trim it. 

Fic. 9. Hat for bathing dress, Fig. 12, made 
of red and white serge, trimmed with braid, white 
cord and red rosettes. 


Fic. 10. Bathing cap, made of striped oil silk, 
with a narrow braid quilled around the edge, 
a ladder insertion with a braid run through it 
ad‘usts the cap to the proper size finished in the 
back with a bow, loops of braid trim the front. 


Fic. 11. Cloak for bathing-dress. These cloaks 
are always used abroad to conceal the bathing- 
dress when walking to the beach, and they are 
now appearing at many watering places, espe- 
cially the quieter ones. The model is of bath 
toweling, trimmed with a Greek key pattern of 
navy-blue braid. The yoke is finished with two 
embroidered anchors. Collar of blue linen. 


Fic. 12. Bathing-dress of red serge, trimmed 
with rows of white braid. Vest of white serge, 
trimmed with rows of red braid. Sailor collar 
of the same, with anchors embroidered in the 
corners, A thick cord is passed under the col- 
lar, and knotted in front. 


Fic. 13. Bathing shoe of checked flannel with 
golosh toe and heel. 

Fic. 14. Bathing-shoe of navy-blue serge, with 
straps of the same bound with braid, and fastened 
with buttons. 

Fic. 16. Parasol of black lace, made up over 
red gauze and trimmed with red ribbon. 


Fic. 17. Parasol of cream color lace and ribbon 
in stripes edged all around, with a lace ribbon 
fastened upon the ribs inside and coming down 
upon the handle where it finishes in a bow. 

Fic. 18. Cravat bow of spotted China silk. 


Fic. 19. Cravat bow, made of pink chiffon and 


black lace. 
Fic. 20. Jabot and plaited collar, made of 


blue China crape. 
Fics. 21, 22, 23. Fashionable embroidered 
handkerchiefs. 


Fic. 24. Pointed belt made of black silk or 
velvet, embroidered with jet. 

Fics. 25, 26. Fashionable lace veils. 

Fics. 27, 28. Front and back of frock for girl 
of six years, made of pale pink gingham. The 
skirt is plain, with three rows of feather stitch- 
ing upon narrow bands of white trimming it, 
Full bodice with yoke, composed of tucks and 
bands similar to those on the skirt, belt, cuffs, 
and collar to correspond. 

Fics. 29, 30. Back and front of frock for girl 
of seven years, made of pale blue surah silk, the 
skirt is straight, trimmed with a pinked ruffle, 
Round bodice, full in front and back, with 
lapels crossing the shoulder, pinked on the edge. 
Full sleeves, with deep cap, belt finished with 
rosette in back. 

Fic. 31. Brown straw hat for gir], trimmed 
with large cream color silk rosette and ribbon 
streamers in the back. 

Fic. 32. Sailor hat of mixed straw, with band 
with gilt letters, finished with a bow in the back. 


Fic, 33. Large sailor hat of navy-blue and 
white straw, with blue ribbon band around it, 
finished with bow in back and gilt anchors, 


Fic. 34. Large hat of ‘white chip, trimmed 
with satin ribbon. 


Fics. 35, 36. Front and back of frock for girl 
of eight years, made of striped cambric. The 
yoke is square, back and front, made of small 
pufts, finished all around with a deep flounce of 
Hamburg embroidery. The sleeves are a deep 
puff, falling over a flounce to match the one 
around the yoke. The skirt hangs loose from 
the yoke. 


Fic. 37. Frock for girl of fourteen years, made 
of serge and China silk. The skirt is of gray 
serge, with two narrow bands edging it. Shirt 
waist of two shades of blue China silk, with 
turned-over collar, fastened with cord in front. 
Hat of gray straw, trimmed with blue ribbon. 


Fic, 38. Gown for young girl, made of two 
shades of green-striped summer silk cut on the 
bias. The skirt is bell-shaped, edged with a 
narrow ruffle of plain green, which also extends 
up the left side. Lace yoke back and front, over 
plain green silk, full round bodice below this, 
with deep waistband, finished with bow and long 
ends on left side. High sleeves, trimmed with 
lace. Straw hat, trimmed with ribbon and 
feather. 
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HE weeks that precede 
the Grand Prix are al- 
ways among the most 
enjoyable of the Parisian 
year, and so far this sea- 
son the lovely weather 
has given an additional 
charm tothem. A most enjoyable garden party 
was given by Lady Dufferin on Saturday, and 
seldom have the beautiful grounds of the Em- 
bassy presented a more festive appearance. The 
suite of rooms, with their elegant Louis XVI 
furniture and profusion of lovely flowers, were 
exquisitely cool and charming ; nevertheless, the 
guests preferred to be out of doors, and, more- 
over, Lord and Lady Lytton had taken up their 
position on the sward beyond the quadrangle 
with the fountain. The buffet was installed in 
the long dining-room, and through the open win- 
dows of the opposite wing poured forth the en- 
livening strains of the Tzigane orchestra. It is 
unnecessary to try to give a list of the guests 











gathered together, as they represented Parisian 
society very completely, with a plentiful sprink- 


ling of the British and foreign element. This 
party was preceded by two dinners. Tothe first 
—which was to celebrate the Queen’s birthday— 
were invited the chief representatives of the 
English colony ; the second was in honor of Sir 
Robert Morier. On the same evening Baron 
and Baroness de Mohrenheim celebrated at once 
the anniversary of the coronation of the Czar and 
the betrothal of their daughter by a dinner and 
reception. President and Mme. Carnot had 
accepted the Ambassador's invitation, and had 
the usual honors rendered to them; they were 
received in the lobby by the host and hostess, 
and M, Carnot’s place at table was opposite that 
of Baron de Mohrenheim, between the Baroness 
and Mme. Floquet, Mme. Carnot being seated on 
the right hand of the Ambassador, and Mme. 
Ribot on his left. The table was beautifully 
decorated with roses and orchids, and Wald- 
teuffel’s band played during the repast. Several 
hundred guests had been invited for the evening, 
and these included all those who had dined at 
the British Embassy. 

The marriage of Mlle. Juliette de Rothschild 
with Baron Leonino was celebrated at the syna- 
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gogue on Wednesday before a most brilliant gath 
ering. Before thearrival of the wedding party the 
edifice was crowded almost to suffocation, and 
many of those whoarrived later had to wait outside 
until the conclusion of the ceremony, when the 
procession through the room where the register 
was signed occupied nearly two hours. The 
bride wore white silk, covered with a long lace 
veil; the Baronne Gustave, gray with white lace; 
the bridesmaids pink dresses and white hats 
trimmed with roses. There was no regular 
soirée de contrat, but a dinner took place the day 
before, which was served at several tables, each 
one distinguished by the different flowers com- 
posing the decorations. Among those who pro- 
posed toasts after dinner was the Comtesse de 
Montgomery, who made a very neat little speech, 
much applauded. The corbeilie and wedding 
presents were exhibited after the wedding, when 
the friends and acquaintances of the two families 
were invited to luncheon. 

The “private view” of the nw panorama in 
the Champs Elysées took place on Thursday. 
President Carnot was received with more than 
the usual honors, as the people in the vicinity 
were startled by the sound of cannon. The sub- 
ject of the panoroma is the well-known episode 
of the sinking of the ship Vengeur by Howe’s 
fleet, and the moment chosen is when the last 
broadside has been fired from the guns, already 
touching the water, and the ship is settling fast; 
the crew nail their colors to the stump of the 
mast, and spend their last breath in a defiant 
cheer. The painter has done his work well, the 
sea and the haze—half of smoke, half of natural 
sea-‘mist—which spreads over the whole scene, 
being particularly effective. The imagination is 
further helped by the lurching and swaying of 
the deck upon which the spectator stands, and 
by the low booming of the cannon. At one 
moment an invisible choir sings the ‘ Marseil- 
laise,”” which might quite well proceed from the 
crew of the sinking vessel, As usual, the weak 
point of the whole is the waxen figures in the 
foreground ; but of these there are the smallest 
possible number. 

The sale of the Bellino collection brought in 
to its possessor about £14,000. Many of the 
pictures fetched double and triple what was paid 
for them ten or twelve years ago. Millet’s 
“Sheep Pen,” purchased by M, Bellino for 
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£800, was eagerly bidden for, and finally 
knocked down for £4,000. Another sale, 
comprising scme unique specimens of enamel 
and pottery, fine embroidery, and rare lace, 
bronzes, and artistic furniture, the property of the 
late Comtesse D’Yvon, who throughout a long 
life spent her leisure in collecting articles of 
vertu is likely to attract amateurs from far and 
near. Those who have been admitted to the 
intimacy of this lady will regret that so artistic a 
collection should be scattered ; but herein France 
there is little chance of collections being handed 
down from generation to generation intact, owing 
to the necessity of dividing fortunes between all 
the members of a family. 

Although “La Famille Pont Biquet”’ has by 
no means exhausted its success, a new piece is 
announced at the Vaudeville. The production 
of “ Prince d’Aurée,” depending entirely as it 
does on Mme. Jane Hading, must be given before 
the end of the season, since this actress has made 
other arrangements for the autumn. The dress 
rehearsal takes place to-night, but none will be 
admitted save the critics and those connected 
with the theatre. This arrangement, which had 
been adopted pretty generally, is to be hence- 
forth the universal rule, a decision to this effect 
having been voted at a meeting of threatrical 
managers called yesterday at the Variétés, It 
was moreover, decided that henceforth there 
shall be no promiscuous distribution of orders, 
free entries only being allowed to the members 
of the press, actors, and others whose names are 
down on the list, which each Director shall be at 
liberty to draw up as he chooses. 

On the eve of her departure for London, Mrs. 
Waldo Richards recited before a large assembly, 
composed, for the most part, of English and 
Americans, with immense and well merited suc- 
cess. Mrs. Richards’ manner of reciting heralds 
a new departure in the art; it is perfectly simple, 
and, to all appearances, entirely unstudied, 
though, of course, she must have made a special 
study of the dialects she imitates so well. Her 
talent is of the most versatile order; with equal 
felicity she gave us specimens of the Irish brogue 
and of the American dialects of the far West, 
while she is perfect mistress of the negro idiom. 
Topsy’s well-known explanation of her origin 
elicited much laughter, and “Blind Ned” was 
also given with good effect. She recited, besides 
other things, ‘Knee Deep in June,” « Royal 
Princess,” and “Taking an Elevator.” In the 
last piece she recalled to some of her older hear- 


ers the inimitable Mrs. Keeley. The programme 
was interspersed with music and singing, but the 
applause was mainly for Mrs. Waldo Richards, 

M. Ledrain, who has already excited the ire 
of novel readers by his wholesale condemnation 
of fiction, has lately published a very severe 
article on “‘ Salammbo,” in which he succeeds in 
proving that Flaubert’s picture of Carthage is by 
no means a correct one, and that, in describing 
the dress, manners, etc., of the Carthaginians he 
has drawn almost entirely on his own imagina- 
tion. At the time the romance was published, 
something similar was advanced by the Hellenist, 
M. Frochner, which elicited a very sharp re. 
sponse from the author; but M. Ledrain having 
made a particular study of the Punic era, his 
opinions have greater weight, so that the admirer 
of Flaubert will have some difficulty in disprov- 
ing the charge against him. 

It is more with the etceteras of fashion that 
costumes that we will deal with this month, 
These etceteras are far from being unimportant; 
they add greatly to the completeness and pic- 
turesqueness of general appearance. The shop 
windows and the salons of dressmakers are full 
of them, and never perhaps were they prettier 
than this season. Early in the year it was 
announced, in that mysterious way in which 
such things are announced, that it was to bea 
lace season, and such it is; but the lace is a 
modern guipure, which reminds one of fine Irish 
crochet, or what was known many years back as 
“ragged point.” Not much of it is white, but 
creamy, or string-colored, and it plays a promi- 
nent part in the dress of the day. It varies in 
width from two inches to halfa yard. It forms. 
deep cuffs, yokes, and shoulder frills on cotton, 
foulard, and crépon gowns, and often the entire 
bodice over-color. Smart little shoulder capes. 
of it, arranged full on toa throat band, and reach- 
ing just over the shoulders, are most popular at 
present. It requires two and one-half yards of 
the deep guipure. Then there are the Swiss 
bands in very open work guipure, which look 
very well when worn with the pretty frilled cot- 
ton blouses. Many of the newest parasols are of 
guipure, threaded with different colored baby. 
ribbons. Dust cloaks and evening wraps have 
pelerines of guipure, and some of the dainty 
aprons worn at fashionable bazars are mostly 
composed of it in one way or another. These 
aprons are worn almost as long as the skirt in 
front, and fasten round the waist with a broad 
folded sash ribbon, ending in a large bow on the 
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left side. There are no bibs to these aprons, 
but often a deep pointed band of guipure fitting 
closely round the hips. Deep guipure edgés the 
apron. Pale pink and pale blue batiste are used 
as well as white. 

Veranda gowns are as interesting as any to be 
noted. You see them at afternoon tea drinking 
in the open air. A flesh white foulard is a recent 
one I remember, with strawberries scattered over 
it. A Cluny lace flounce is gathered about the 
skirt below the knees. Another runs about the 
bodice just under the arms. Shoulder straps of 
strawberry-colored velvet are knitted, to this 
flounce with rosettes, and seem to hold it up as 
they take their now accustomed way, gallus fash- 
ion, over the shoulders. The sleeve puffs of 
violet look big and hot, but below them are deep 
lace ruffles, 

More striking but less uncommon is a red fou- 
lard dress patterened with white. The skirt is 
trimmed with white ribbons, there is a white sash 
tied in the back, and white ribbons on the cor- 
selet bodice. The chemisette and sleeves are 
of pink crepon, and a small jet capote is the finish, 
with crimson and pink carnations. 

Hops are in full swing, but the dancing thus 
far has been informal. A pretty pink crepon 
waltzing frock was out to be looked at last night, 
with short-waisted empire bodice of pink velvet, 
fastened in front with a mass of roses. 

Another and prettier toilette was of sheer white 
barege figured with running vines. The skirt 
was trimmed at the bottom with puffings of white 
net held in loops of narrow green ribbon. There 
was a full chemisette bodice of white net trimmed 
with green ribbons, 

In spite of the heat there has seldom beena 
season when so many of the fashionables wore 
natural flowers. This is a very extravagant 
fashion, for despite all the inventions for keeping 
the flowers fresh, they cannot look well during 
an entire evening. Many belles change them 
after a couple of hours, while the more econom- 
ically inclined, make a variety of ribbons take 
the flowers’ place. 

There appears to bea run on ornamental table- 
spoons as wedding presents this season, judging 
by the number many a bride and bridegroom re- 
ceive. Scent bottles with plain gold tops follow 
(some with powder-puffs fitted into them); but, 
instead of being the large size they were, they 
are becoming small enough to carry easily in the 
hand for church. Many have the tops about the 
size of a shilling, and sometimes a jeweled letter, 
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or one stone surrounded by a ring of smaller 
ones, covers them. A set of guarded pins, one 
in diamonds and the other two in emeralds and 
rubies, is another fashionable offering, and so is a 
miniature carriage clock, with the face not larger 
than a shilling. A set of bridesmaids received 
recently a gold guarded pin each, with a pearl 
dropping from it, suspended by a little chain. 
A zig-zag of diamonds is a new design for a 
bangle. Gun-metal watches with a large diamond 
letter on them are novel. 

Long, gold, pearl threaded chains have just 
made their way to Paris: they are worn round 
the neck, or often converted into chatelaines to 
carry fans or flowers—sometimes they dangle 
from some graceful fold of drapery which they 
loop up. Large, flat, old-fashioned pieces of 
jewelry are used to fasten sashes and ribbons, 
and many old heir-looms have lately come to 
light that were formerly too old-fashioned to wear 
and too quaint toreset. The rage for heir looms 
has even extended to a great unsatisfied demand 
for ancient sun-dials, which are very difficult to 
obtain. Most old country houses have them, and 
I think one can never pass them without think- 
ing of “the days gone by.” 

The very latest thing in corsets for those who 
wish to be in the front rank of fashion is to have 
jeweled fastenings. 

Diamonds are not considered absolutely neces- 
sary, although diamond fastenings are a little 
more chic than anything else that can be found. 
The simpler stones, such as turquois, small pearls 


in gold and silver settings, may be nicely used 
in place of the diamonds. 

It is only necessary to have one set of these 
jeweled clasps, because they can be removed and 
put upon new corsets whenever desired, 

The hook part of the clasp is made simply of 
gold, but the part which clasps over it is all 
studded with gems, and constitutes the richness 
and glory of the jeweled corset clasp. Solid 
silver clasps or black enameled ones may be 
used by those who do not care to conceal so 
much grandeur underneath their gowns. 

Lastly we come to the flowers,and we do 
honor to the month of roses by having as many 
of the delicious blooms as we can get, or our 
purses allow, around us. The fragrant lilac is 
in full bloom now, and great branches of it are 
to be seen on tables, and in corners, drawing- 
rooms, etc, Laburnum and copper beach, rho- 
dodendrons and iris, chestnut blossom and wild 
cherry, all come in for their share of favor; but 
above all, as the choicest bloom for bouquets and 
banquets, is the lovely mauve orchid, that carries 
out one of the fashionable colors of the day. In 
the country, buttercups in old blue china grace 
many an artistic table. MARIGOLD, 
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BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


4 Siar fun it will be,” were the 
) words I first heard, and the 
next were: “We engaged 
people are going to give a 
clam-bake to a few friends, 
who are willing to be engaged 
if only they were brave enough 
to ask each other. The plan is this: On the first 
pleasant Thursday in August we will drive to the 
beach, starting at eight o'clock in the morning, 
and returning at whatever hour we feel like, 
during the late afternoon or in the evening. We 
will carry all the eatables with us, and have the 
clam-bake on the shore; also prepare the coffee. 
And we have come to ask you to chaperone us; 
also to tell us what we should take and how to 
prepareit. But you are: not to do any of the 
work. You are to be our guest, settle disputes, 
if anything goes wrong, and give us your blessing 
when anything goes right.” 

The speaker was a very bright young lady, just 
twenty-two, very loving and lovable; and it was, 
therefore, a great pleasure to agree to all her 
merry words. And this was what I told her 
about what would be required for a successful 
clam-bake : 

‘First as to quantity. Be sure that the sea 
air and general exercise will create good diges- 
tion, and good digestion waits on good appetite. 
So you must allow very much more in the quan- 
tity of your provision than what would be needed 
for the same number of peopleat home. Now I 
must ask how many people are going ?” 

“Thirty; counting you, thirty-one,” 
quick reply. 

“Are there to be any extra persons in the way 
of drivers or maids ?” 

“Yes, we are going to take three men to help 
with the hard work, do the heavy lifting, carry- 
ing and dragging; and Mollie French’s nurse 
has to go, for Mollie is not yet sufficiently recov- 
ered to attempt an all-day trip without her; and 
my mother insists that I shall take that little dar- 
key Sallie, for Sallie never has seen the ocean. 
It will be a great treat for her, besides she will 
be handy when clearing up time comes, if she 
don’t gorge herself to death beforehand.” 

«That is what we willall have to guard against, 
if the clam-bake is a success. Some years since 


was the 
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I was at one at Scarboro Beach, Maine, and the 
bare mention of it to day makes me feel as if J 
should never be hungry again. So we must not 
too severely criticise a thirteen-year-old negro 
girl. Now, if I understand correctly, the number 
of people will not be thirty-one only (you see I 
am counting myself in), but thirty six. We would 
better, for convenience sake, call the number 
forty. Whatever is left over can be brought 
home, or distributed to the sea urchins on the 
shore. Besides, we do not want to eat every- 
thing up; that would not look well.” 

“Oh, what is left will be divided among the 
men, to take home to their families.” = 

‘“‘Tfideed, that is kind; I will supply accord- 
ingly.” 

Two baskets of small sand clams, one-half 
barrel of live lobsters, one bushel basket full of 
green corn, in the husk; one peck of sweet po- 
tatoes, six dozen fresh laid eggs. 

As soon as you get to the beach you mustar- 
range about stones and seaweed, and take two 
pieces of sail canvas with you from home, each 
about three yards square. On the sand forma 
bed of small stones, about five feet square and 
two feet thick. On these stones make a wood 
fire, and keep it going until all of the stones are 
scorching hot. This done, remove all the dééri:, 
sweeping the stonesclean. Over the stones then 
put a layer of freshly gathered seaweed, hollow- 
ing out the center for the reception of the foods 
to be cooked. Then immediately put in the 
clams, lobsters, corn, potatoes and eggs, and 
cover the whole well over with a piece of canvas. 
Then cover again with another layer of seaweed, 
and finally cover with the second piece of can- 
vas, the outer edge being well protected and 
banked with seaweed. Being thus covered, the 
generated steam is retained, and the many arti- 
cles are cooked in a thoroughly satisfactory map- 
ner in about thirty minutes. While the clams, 
etc., are baking, you must be busy setting the 
table, on which there should be pepper, salt, 
butter and bread; sugar and cream for your coffee, 
besides knives, forks, plates, cups, saucers and, 
indeed, all the necessities for a comfortable meal. 
If a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
well, and you are giving this meal to invited 
guests, which is another consideration. The 
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table shculd be set on the beach, near the spot 
where the clams are baked. Coffee must be 
carefully made, and done ontime. No dessert 
will be required. 

I am willing to prophesy a delightful day to 
any of my readers who will do likewise with my 
young friends. 

A novel as well as easy way to provide luncheon 
for a day in the woods is to make your number 
twenty-four or twenty five, counting a chaperone. 
Twelve of the twenty-four should be gentlemen, 
and the remaining twelve young ladies. The 
gentlemen should provide the conveyance to the 
woods and several amusements for the day, as 
wellas making themselves generally useful and 
kind, and be willing to lend a hand when needed, 
thus helping everybody. The ladies should pro- 
vide luncheon, and all the necessary articles for 
table service, for which I would suggest as follows: 


First as to table service : 

Make this of easy carriage. Instead of taking 
linen tablecloths and napkins, so having to take 
back the same, and also having extra laundrying 
for this hot weather, take a liberal supply of Jap- 
anese napkins. They cost the veriest trifle, and 
when luncheon is over may be thrown away. 
With taste and judgment they will make a very 
effective table cover, and one laid by the side of 
each individual, is all that would be needed in 
the way of napkins. Nor should you load your- 
self with such an impediment as chira plates, 
salt, pepper, and butter-dishes, For plates, buy 
the thin wooden platters, that may be gotten for 
next to nothing at any grocery store. Grocers 
use them to send home small quantities of butter 
during the hot weather, and do not charge for 
the same any more than for the paper that is 
used in wrapping up the rice or sugar. When 
your luncheon is over you can make a small bon- 
fire of your wooden dishes. A deep dish of the 
same character should be taken, which will serve 
as a receptacle for butter balls, kept cool by 
means of ice, and covered securely with an old 
piece of linen. Gather oak, maple, or any of 
the leaves in the wocds to use as individual salt, 
pepper and butter dishes. Wath a little care the 
prettiest, daintiest sort of a looking table may 
thus be arranged, without the annoyance of carry- 
ing so much heavy table material forward and 
backward. 

And for the bill of fare: 

Do not let its elaboration detract from comfort. 
Do not make hard work of what should be rest- 
ful pleasure. The easiest way to manage the 
food question is for each of the twelve ladies to 
be responsible for but one thing—taking enough 
of it,and having whatever she may decide on 
very good. If any of the party, for health or 
other reasons, have not as much opportunity to 
make a dainty dish a$ the others, give her or 
them the easiest parts to do. For example, pro- 
vide butter, berries, fruit, milk, sugar, salt, pepper, 


all of which are necessities, and yet take but little 
time to prepare. Of course, it would be neces- 
sary before having an affair of this kind to talk 
the menu over, otherwise there would be too 
much of one thing and not enough or any of 
another. Ham and tongue sandwiches would 
disappear rapidly with a party of twenty-four in 
the. woods, so would the following luncheon: 


Sardines, Salad, 
Sliced Tomatoes, 
Spiced Beef, 
Boiled Leg of Lamb, 
Raw Cucumbers, Potato Salad, 
Mayonnaise of Lobster, 

Hard Boiled Eggs, 
Horseradish, Currant Jelly, 
Made Mustard, Cranberry Jelly, 
Olives, Sweet Pickles, Chow-Chow, 
Chicken Salad, 

Cheese and Wafers, 

Apple Pie, Lemon Pie, 
Blanc Mange, Ambrosia, 
Orange Cake, Chocolate Cake, 

Almond Jumbles, 
Coffee, Tea, Milk, 


A good way to make Mayonnaise of Lobster 
is to boil and then cut the lobster into small 
pieces, reserving the coral part for the dressing. 
For one large lobster you will require five hard- 
boiled eggs, three dessert spoon.ful of salad oil, 
one teaspoonful of sugar (granulated), and made 
mustard; one and one-half teaspoonsful of an- 
chovy sauce; salt, pepper, and vinegar to taste. 
Grate the yolks of the eggs, and mix with these 
the coral and vinegar until all is of the consis- 
tency of paste and perfectly smooth. Pour this 
over the lobster; garnish the salad bowl with 
sliced whites of the eggs and young lettuce ieaves, 


Lemonade, 


,Orange Cake.’ 

Mix together two cups of white sugar anu the 
yolks of four eggs; add the whites of three eggs 
after they have been well whipped, the juice and 
grated rind of one orange, one-half cup of water, 
two tablespoonsful of baking powder, sifted into 
two heaping cups of flour. Bake in shallow 
tin pans, after the fashion of all layer cakes. For 
the filling, having beaten the whites of three eggs 
to a stiff froth, add a cup of powdered sugar and 
the juice and grated rind of an orange. . Spread 
what is needed between the layers, and for the 
remainder add two heaping tablespoonsful more 
of sugar, and ice the top of the cake. 


Tomato Catsup. 


In a stone jar put one basket of ripe tomatoes, 
cut in half, sprinkling salt over them in layers, 
Let them remain for twenty-four hours, but do 
not allow them to ferment. Drain and squeeze 
them thoroughly; then add one-half a pound of 
whole cloves, one pound of mustard seed, one 
ounce of whole mace, sixteen tablespoonsful ot 
whole black peppers, eight tablespoonsful of 
ground cayenne pepper, six tablespoonsful of 
whole allspice. Boil down until the quantity is 
reduced one-half. 
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Fig. 1. Border Composed of Various 
Kinds of Feather-stitch. 

This border is suitable for trimming children’s 
dresses, aprons, etc. On washing materials the 
feather-stitch may be worked with ingrain cotton, 
flax thread, or cot- 
ton a la croix; on 
other materials 
with embroidery 
silk,or three 
strands of filoselle 
used _ together, 
The method of 
working plain 
feather-stitch, 
which is illustrat- 
ed on the lower 
side, is as fol- 
lows: Make a 
knot and draw the 
cotton through 
the work. Hold 
the cotton down 
with the thumb of 
the left-hand,turn- 
ing it towards the 
right-hand. Put 
the needle in 
about the eighth 
of an inch from 
where the cotton 
is drawn through, 
take astitch slant- 
ing downwards 
from right to left, 
about an eighth of 
an inch in length, 
draw the cotton 
up. For the next 
stitch your cotton 
must be turned 
completely round*toward the left, and the stitch 
must be taken slanting towards the right. These 
two stitches are repeated for the length required. 
The other stitches are merely variations of this 
stitch, takingymorejstitches to the right and left 
alternately, or with a longer space between the 
right and left stitches; this will be clearly seen 
from the illustration. For the right-hand stripe 
three loop-stitches are worked together in each 
vandyke. 








Figs. 2.3. Lamp Shade, 
This pretty and novel shade is made of petals 


of artificial roses; these may be purchased of 


some artificial florists by the gross, as they have 

recently been much used for floral fancy ball 
dresses. The 
foundation, as will 
be seen in Fig. 3, 
is a wire frame, 
which is covered 
with Brussels net, 
and the petals are 
neatly arranged 
on it, and sewn 
with a needle and 
thread; a green 
calyx is sewn to 
the bottom of the 
circle. 


Fig. 4. Brush 
Holder. 


This trifle is or- 
namental, and is 
also useful for 
turning to account 
small pieces of 
cloth, brocade, or 
indeed almost any 
material that 
happens to be con- 
venient, It would 
be appreciated at 
fairs, asit is rarely 
that the large and 
expensive articles 
find such ready 
purchasers as do 
these smaller 
things. The shape 
of the brush-hold- 

er is, of course, long and narrow, and is made 
of five sections of card. These are covered with 
embroidery, lined, and then sewn together, the 
seams being hidden, if necessary, with cord. 





Fig. 5. Penwiper. 


The penwiper, as seen from the illustration, is 


cut in the shape of a glove. The outside is of 
colored cloth embroidered with yellow silk and 
edged with a fine yellow cord made of a long 
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crochet chain, The “ points” down the back of 
the glove are worked with some of the same silk. 


Fig. 6. Design for Etching. 
The small figure may be used for a variety of 
purposes, it can be put in the corner of doily’s 





towels, and numerous fancy articles, as well as 
house linen, It could be worked in various 
colors in silk or cotton, as fancy may dictate. 


Fig. 7. Design for Sofa Pillow. 

Cushions and pillows of all kinds form an im- 
portant adjunct in the general furnishing of 
rooms of the present day, they are usually filled 
with down or hair, and covered with dainty silk, 
cretonne, wool goods, or whatever is appropriate. 
Many are plain, while others are daintily em- 
broidered and ornamented, The design given is 
for one corner, and is full working size. Itcan be 
cut out of thin cloth, satin, or even linen, and 
appliqued upon the square of a solid color; the 
contrast in colors should be arranged harmoni- 
ously. The edge of the design is furnished with 
gold braid sewed down with variegated silks. 


F } both for personal and pantry use. 
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Wall Pocket. 

(See colored work page in front part of book.) 

This pretty and useful addition to a room is 
conyenient for holding papers, and odds and 
ends that so rapidly accumulate in a general 
gitting-room, The designs for embroidery are 
given in full working size, and can easily be 
copied off from our illustration, Réséda cloth is 
used for the outside of the pocket, embroidered 
in silks of natural coloring, the bow being worked 
in pink. The lining is of white cloth, worked 
in the same silks. The three small designs give 
the small flower sprays for the white lining. The 
deepest flap shows the design for the outside of 
the pocket. The narrow flap is for the lower part, 
which is in white cloth. The completed pocket 
is given reduced in size. 


Knitted Washer. 
This circular piece of knitting is useful 
Cast on 
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thirty stitches, knit the row plain, the second 
row is plain, and the third row you knit all but 
two stitches which has a piece of cotton, then 
you turn and knit up to the top, every row when 
you come down to this piece of cotton you leave 
one stitch and continue until you have only two 
stitches left, then you knit all up again, it takes 
eight of these quarters to make one of the 
washers. Cotton No. 6, and needle eights or 
nines would do. 


Dainty Trifles for Baby’s Use. 
A few suggestions are here given for decorating 
the dainty toilet articles intended for baby’s use. 
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A strong hamper made of “ palm leaf” may 
be purchased large enough to contain all the 
every-day clothes, with a tray for toilet articles. 
Line the basket and tray with pale blue silk, 
making three large wadded sachets to fit the 
bottom, tray, and inside of the lid. Cover with 
white silk muslin or sheer mull, making a full 
lace-edged pocket in each corner of the tray. 

A single flower motive should be chosen for 
the entire decoration. The daisy is appropriate 
and easy to work. It may be powdered at inter- 
vals all over the muslin. 

Make a roll pin-cushion of blue silk to hold 
the pins. Work across it with coarse white and 
yellow floss, a diagonal band of the same flowers. 
Or make a daisy cushion by sewing a plaiting of 
white cloth cut in deep points around a small 
round cushion covered with yellow plush, Tie 
with blue ribbons at the back of the tray, be- 
tween the pockets. Get a white celluloid soap- 
cup and powder-box; outline daisies on each 
with gold paint. The tiny brush and comb may 
be painted to match. 

A flannel-leaved book to hold the dozens of 
different-sized safety-pins may be covered with 
light blue chamois, and worked on the back 
with a ring of daisies surrounding a motto or 
initial, Adorn the outside of the hamper with 
an immense bow of blue satin sash ribbon, with 
a cluster of daisies worked on one end of the 
ribbon. 


You may decorate, if you prefer, a basket 
with apple blossoms. Treat the outside of 
one of the willow hampers to two coats of 
white or pink house paint, and one of enamel 
paint ; finish the edge with a wide band of 
gold ; line with pale pink silesia covered with 
white Swiss put on very full. Have a wide 

pink satin ribbon crossing the lid. Of the same 
ribbon make two large bows to cover the hinges 
cutside. 


Paint delicate sprays of apple b!ossoms on the 
brush and comb, and on the white kid cover of 
the “ safety-pin book.” For this use oil paints 
mixed with gold-size and turpentine. The china 
soap-cup and powder-box should be painted in 
mineral colors and fired. The brass fittings— 
rims and hinges—are made removable, and are 
easily replaced with a little glue when the work 
isdone. The white and pink blossoms and soft 
green leaves are lovely on a royal Worcester 
ground of ivory tint. A white china cold cream 
box for the vaseline may be procured at any drug 
store, and painted to correspond. The child's 
name, the words “ For Baby,” or a motto may be 
added in gold letters. 
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The young mother of moderate means will 
find that a champagne-basket will look quite as 
pretty as the expensive hampers, if carefully 
enameled a pale blue with dashes of gold. The 
blue cambric lining should be covered with full 
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stand on. The drawers will hod baby’s ward- 
robe, 

Soft linen towels may accompany the basket, 
outlined in heavy wash silks on one end with 


daisies or blossoms, and neatly finished with hem 
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tuffles of dotted Swiss. These may be made 
of a discarded white dress. The four corner 
pockets are edged with a scalloped trimming to 
match. A low old bureau with plain top may be 
enameled with the same blue for the basket to 


and drawn-work instead of fringe. A white 
merino wash cloth, or one of Turkish toweling 
with crocheted shell border, a large velvet 
sponge, Castile soap, a package of powder and 
powder-puff, will complete the basket. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


<eHIS magazine has re- 
cently been bought bya 
syndicate of New York 
capitalists, and removed 
to that city. In future 
all communications and 
business relating to Go- 
DEY’s should be ad- 
dressed to Godey Pub- 
lishing Co., 21 Park Row, New 
York; all Mss. should be sent to 
the editor. 
After sixty-two years of con- 
tinuous popularity the new man- 
agement feels that, with the im- 
portant and attractive changes 
that are to be made, the new 
GopbEy’s will not only keep all 
its old friends and subscribers, 
but will make many new ones, 
The October number, to be ready 
September 15, will contain many brilliant features 
never before attempted by any magazine in this 
country or Europe. Each issue will contain a 
complete novel, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated, by some one of the leading and most popu- 
lar authors of the day. 

The October novel is entitled «Honey and 
Gall,” and is written by John Habberton, the 
author of “ Helen’s Babies.” This, in fact, will 
be a companion to that charming story. In ad- 
dition to this, the old fashion features, which for 
more than half a century have made GoDEY’s 
conspicuous, will be retained and amplified. 
The best and most popular writers and artists 
have been secured to makethe other departments 
second to none. The price for the new GoDEY’s 
will be 25 cents per copy, or $3.00 per year. 
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Superior to vaseline and cucumbers, Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections ; it whitens, perfumes, forti- 
fies the skin. J. Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, 
New York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy goods 
stores. 
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Palmer Cox, the artist, is a bachelor, tall and 
thin, with |light hair, a mustache and a face 


tanned by the sun and wind. He gets letters 
every day from children who write about the 
Brownies and ask for his autograph, and every 
one of these letters Mr. Cox endeavors to answer 
with his own hand. The artist is a native of 
Quebec, and began his active career as a rail- 
road employé. 
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A young Memphis bride, Mrs. B. P. Coate, 
recently accomplished the feat of climbing to 
the very top of Mount Vesuvius and looking 
down into the crater. She is the second Ameri. 
can woman to attempt this hazardous undertak. 
ing successfully. Mrs, Coate was born Blanche 
Steele, and was married only a few weeks ago, 
after her graduation from St. Mary’s School, in 
Memphis. She is but twenty years old, and is 


said to be a very pretty woman. 
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The most popular line between Boston and New 
York is the “Springfield Line Limited,” which 
leaves either city at 12.00 noon, due at 5.40 P. 
M. Composed entirely of drawing-room cars, 
it is essentially the ladies’ favorite train. 
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The Miners’ International Federation of 
Europe, representing 900,000 men and five 
nationalities, was effected only three years ago 
by a woman, Miss Edith Simcox, who hunted up 
her original delegates in labor and Socialist con- 
gresses, and brought them together, strangers to 
each other, in a little miserable café. She trans- 
lated what each man had to say, for the others, 
guided the preliminary discussions with hints 
of her own, and thus brought about an organiza- 
tion which might not otherwise have come into 
existence for many years. 





Professor N. S. Shaler, the geologist, is said to 
be the busiest man at Harvard. He does a vast 
amount of scientific and literary work outside of 
his college duties. Nobody at the university can 
keep up with him on a long walk, so accomplished 
a pedestrian is he. And he takes a deep interest 
in athletics, knowing all the men at Harvard who 
are conspicuous in such sports, and invariably 
attending to athletic contests in which Harvard 
is represented, if he possibly can do so. 
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summer Tours in the Rocky Mountains, 

The “Scenic Line of the World,” the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad, offers to tourists in 
Colorado, Utah and New Mexico the choicest 
resorts, and to the transcontinental traveler, the 
grandest scenery. Double daily train service, 
with through Pullman sleepers and tourist cars 
between Denver and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 
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Edwin Ellis, some of whose famous South- 
down sheep are to be exhibited in this country 
atthe coming World’s Fair, is not only a great 
land owner and an energetic business man, but 
aso a philanthropist. He has built, near his 
home in Surrey, England, an experimental row 
ofneat cottages for his tenants, an ideal school- 
house and a club-house for the people, and his 
daughter has a woodcarving class among the 
tants. The club-house has provision for bil- 
lards and other games, a prettily decorated 
social hall, capable of seating five hundred per- 
sons, and a library of eight hundred or more vol- 
umes, with numerous periodicals. 

Alexander, the youthful King of Servia, nar- 
rowly escaped death a few weeks ago. While 
returning to Belgrade with his adjutant from a 
drive to Belawoda, His Majesty was obliged te 
toss the railroad several times. The countrv 
being hilly, the sound of approaching trains did 
not travel far. The rising ground also cut off the 
view of the passengers. At one place the coach 
approached within a few feet of the track, when 
2 policeman named Lietka Mirkovic rushed 
madly toward it and grasped the reins of the 
horses. A second later a train dashed by. Had 
the policeman not seen the dangerous position 
his King and acted promptly, the coach would 
lave been cut to pieces. His Majesty thanked 
he policeman profusely at the time, sent for him 
hter to come to the palace, loaded him with 
Presents, decorated him with the Takova order, 
ad made him a captain of gendarmes, 
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BOOK TABLE. 
‘Matter, Ether and Motion.” By Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear. Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, 
Boston, Mass. Price, $1.75. 





This work is a presentation of the principles 
of Physical Science, and contains the data of 
thirty years of study and experiment condensed 


ind arranged in a readable form. There are 
thapters on such subjects as Matter, Ether, Mo- 
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tion, 
others. 

The discovery of what is called the Conser- 
vation of Energy has quite transformed the 
whole science of physics; and now, instead of 
considering the different classes of phenomena 
as due to different kinds of forces, as was form- 
erly the case, they are all considered as being 
due to different kinds of motion, and are 
reducible to ordinary mechanical laws. It has 
been the aim of the author to make clear and 
intelligible the mechanical relations that underlie 
all phenomena in these different regions. 


“Father Brighthopes.” By J. T. Trowbridge, 
Illustrated. Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk street, 
Boston, Mass, Price, $1.25. 


Heat, Electricity, Chemism, Life and 


In introducing this new edition of one of his 
earliest and most successful books, Mr. Trow- 
bride gives a short sketch of his experience in 
getting the volume before the public, which is 
exceedingly interesting. The volume has been 
out of print for some time; but the demand for 
it has been such that the author has revised it, 
and with new plates and illustrations it will un- 
doubtedly find many old friends and make many 
new ones among the young readers of the present 
time. Mr. Trowbridge tells a capital story, draws 
his characters with a firm hand, has a deal of 
lurking fun in his composition, and never fails to 
inculcate a good moral lesson. 


«The Spiirit of the New Education.” By Louisa 
Parsons Hopkins. Lee and Shepard, Boston, 
Mass. Price, $1.25. 

The various addresses which make up this 
volume have an underlying unity of thought and 
motive, which warrants their presentation as an 
educatioual treatise. They are an outgrowth of 
vital relations with the educational reforms of 
the day, and represent advanced theories; they 
have a strong flavor of discussion and active par- 
ticipation in questions constantly pressed upon 
the consideration of thoughtful teachers. The 
great problems of the development of character, 
and the evolution of the moral nature, have been. 
ever present in the author’s thought. 


“A Millionaire at Sixteen.” By Oliver Optic. 
Lee and Shepard, Boston,. Mass. Price, $1.25. 
In “A Millionaire at Sixteen,” the author con- 

tinues the story of the adventures of Louis Bel- 

grave, which was begun in “A Missing Million.” 

Like all Mr. Adams’ stories, it is full of stirring 

adventures, such as will captivate boys of all 
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ages. Rev. Wiliam Brunton, in Portland Tran- 
script, says of Mr. Adams: *“* He meets emer- 
gencies with inexhaustible resources. He baffles 
and outwits his enemies with real Yankee wit 
every time. He goes through dangers as easily 
as a vessel ploughs her way through the deep; 
and a boy would admire this as the right thing. 
He believes the brave should so succeed, and 
the good be so rewarded. Itisa little better 
world than we daily find, but not any better than 
we are daily seeking. We must kindle the ardor 
of youth by such hopes and aspirations of great- 
ness. Mr. Adams wrote to take the boys away 
from the trash that is secretly circulated and 
read, and by his books of travel, of soldier life, 
and seamanship, he has done much for the benefit 
of the heroes of the future. That is the way I 
look at it, and I should recommend parents to 
let their boys delight themselves in his books, as 
a recreation after school hours, base-ball, and 
whatever else occupies their mind and attention. 
It is a play of imagination that is good and 
wholesome.” 


“The Picturesque Geographical Reader.” By 
Charles P, King. Lee and Shepard, Boston, 
Mass. Price, 50 cents. 

«The Land we Live In” is a continuation of 
Mr King’s delightful series, being the third book 
of “The Picturesque Geographical Readers,” 
and, as the title indicates, covers portions of the 
United States. Visits are made by our old 
friends, the Cartnell family, to the industrial 
centres of the Eastern and Middle States, as well 
as to the principal cities. These visits are de- 
scribed in so interesting a manner, and so com- 
pletely illustrated, that it will be a pleasure 
instead of a task, for a pupil to obtain the geo- 
graphical information therein given. The books 
of the series are not intended to supplant the 
regular text books, but tosupplement them. The 
latest and most reliable information regarding 
products, industries, distances, temperature, etc., 
are given, the facts presented having been gath- 
ered from the most reliable sources. This book 
contains two hundred and forty pages, and one 
hundred and fifty-three illustrations, principally 
from photographs. It will be invaluable for both 
school and home use. The fourth book, covering 
the other portions of the United States, will be 
ready in September. 


‘Talks of Graphology.” By H. L. R. and M. 
L. R. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. 
Price, $1.00. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


If our readers wish to be able to determine 
the character of a correspondent they should read 
“Talks on Graphology.” With the aid of this 
book and a little practice one can analyze a let. 
ter and become acquainted with the writer's 
habits of thought and action, disposition, and in- 
dividual characteristics; even the nationality 
may be ascertained. No matter how ungraceful 
the capitals may be, or how uneven the lines, or 
how irregular the formation of the letters, all the 
signs necessary for the purpose are sure to be 
found. 

Graphology, through the labors of Michon and 
other French writers, has been brought to a 
scientific basis, and here are given the philo- 
sophical reasons, illustrations, and proofs. Many 
specimens of handwriting are given, and their 
characteristic points noted. The study of this 
science is not only interesting, but may be made 
very useful in business and social life. 


«‘When a Man’s Single.” By J. W. Barrie. The 
Waverly Company, 61-65 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. Price, 25 cents. 

One of the literary lions of the day is J. M. 
Barrie, the clever author of the above. His 
books possess the delicious humor of a freshness 
eagerly welcomed. 


“Memoirs of a Mother-in-Law.” By George 
R. Sim:. The Waverly Company, 61-65 Park 
Row, New York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. 
For countless ages the mother-in-law has suf- 

fered in martyring silence the gibes of mouth, 

pen and stage. Her turn has come at last with 

“Memoirs of a Mother in-Law,” by George R. 

Sims. The book contains only one laugh— 

from front to back. 


“‘The Catherwood Mystery.” By Albert P. 
Southwick. John A. Taylor & Co. 119 
Potter Building, New Yo-k, N. Y. Price, 50 
cénts. 

A thrilling mystery with the plot well carried 
out to the end, holding the reader’s attention 
spellbound. 


By the Duchess. J. B. Lip- 
Price, 50 


‘*‘ Lady Patty.” 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 
cents. 


The Duchess always fascinates the reader, who 
lives over eaeh page asit is read. « Lady Patty” 
is a republication, but loses none of its charms 
by coming before the public again. 








A THORN BETWEEN TWO ROSES.” 

















HIDDEN MUSIC. 
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For Description, see Fashion Department 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 











Fig. 19. 


For Description see Fashion Department. 
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‘FOR QUILT (For Description, see Work Table.) 





For Description see Fashion Department. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


PERFUMERY, 


no matter what the 
size or style, is always 


one quality—the best. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


LADD & COFFIN, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


NEW YORK. 
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In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. 





